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This work is the outgrowth of a course of lectures upon 
“physical geography and anthropology" in the School of 
Political Science at Columbia University in the city of New 
York; delivered before the Lowell Institute in the fall of 
1896. It originally comprehended, in a study of aboriginal 
societies and cultures, an analysis of the relation of primitive 
man to his physical environment. Gradually, with a growing 
appreciation of the unsuspected wealth of accumulated data, 
it has expanded along lines of greater resistance, concentrating 
attention, that is to say, upon Europe— the continent of all 
others wherein social phenomena have attained their highest 
and most complex development. Containing little that may 
be called original, strictly speaking, it represents merely an 
honest effort to co-ordinate, illustrate, and interpret the vast 
mass of original material— product of years of patient investi¬ 
gation by observers in all parts of Europe concerning a 
primary phase of human association ; that of'race or physical 
relationship. 

An earnest attempt has been made to bring this abundant 
store of raw material into some sort of orderly arrangement, 
and at the same time to render it accessible to future investi¬ 
gators along the same line. The supplementary bibliography 
under separate cover has. it is hoped, materially contributed 
to both of these results. The intimate relationship between 
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the mam volume and the bibliographical list, as explained ire 
the preface to the latter* is too apparent to need further ex¬ 
planation. It will he noted at once that ad citations accord¬ 
ing to author and date may be immediately identified in full, 
by reference to the supplementary list of authorities at the 
appropriate place. 

To secure a graphical representation of facts by maps 
which should conform to strictly scientific canons, was an 
indispensable requisite in a geographical work of this kind. 
By rare good fortune it has been possible to develop a chance 
suggestion from my artist friend, Mr. Frank B. Masters, into 
a definite and simple system of map construction, whereby 
the work could he done by our own hands. The sacrifice of 
artistic finish incident thereto, was deemed unimportant be¬ 
side die manifest advantage of a dose adaptation of Lhe maps 
to the text, both being prepared in unison. To secure this 
result a number of the maps have been entirely redrawn; in 
several eases they have been experimentally prepared even 
to tbe engraving of the plates, three times over. Many of the 
maps in this volume—probably the majority—are the handi¬ 
work of my wife, to whose constant material aid as well as 
inspiration f reference has elsewhere been made. From these 
all extraneous details have been purposely omitted. More¬ 
over, the various maps have been co-ordinated with one an¬ 
other, with the adoption of a common scheme for all. Thus, 
for example, dark shades invariably denote the shorter stat¬ 
ures, and similar grades of tinting, so far as possible, desig¬ 
nate equal intensities of the phenomena in question. In the 
maps of head form this co-ordination has been applied most 
consistently. In respect of maps of stature and pigmentation, 
the diverse anthropometric methods employed and the extraor¬ 
dinary range of variation, have rendered it a more difficult 
matter to preserve a strict uniformity 
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In several cases in the reproduction of standard maps it 
wilt be noticed that the graphical system has been consider¬ 
ably modified from the original. Sometimes, as in the map of 
Limousin on page 83, the author s scheme has been simpli¬ 
fied; in* others, as in Broca’s classical map of Brittany on 
page loo. the number of degrees of shading has been greatly 
increased, it is believed to good effect; and oftentimes, as in 
the map on page 143* an enlirc rearrangement of the graphical 
representation has been made to conform to precise statistical 
methods; for it is a cardinal principle in graphic statistics that 
the visual impression must, so far as possible, conform to the 
represented facts. To denote one grade of variation of ten 
per cent bv a single tint, and to make the succeeding shade 
designate a range three times as great, involves almost as 
serious misrepresentation as an actual misstatement in the 
text. At times, as in the evidently misleading scheme used 
on Odin’s map on page 525, where equal shades of tint arc 
used for widely different ranges of variation, the original 
scheme has been left, because of difficulties in a proper re¬ 
arrangement irotn the published data. 

Another detail upon these sketch maps will certainty at¬ 
tract attention—-viz., the apparent lack of system employed 
in the lettering, French, German, Italian, or English orthogra¬ 
phy being alike employed. The rule—unfortunately not in¬ 
variably observed—has been to apply the spelling native to 
eaeli country in, question wherever the map was a direct copy: 
thus Bretagne for Brittany in maps of France. Roma instead 
of Rome in Italy, and Sachsen, not Saxony, on maps of the 
German Empire. When it is an original one, constructed 
herein from statistical data for the first time. English trans¬ 
literations have been used. The purpose of this confessedly 
awkward arrangement has been to permit of a possible adapta¬ 
tion of these selfsame maps to foreign translation. It is the 
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only possible international arrangement, that each country 
should preserve its indigenous spelling. As for the legends 
and tides, they lie outside the drawing proper, and necessarily 
must correspond to the language of the text.* 

It would be disingenuous not to confess pride in the col¬ 
lection of portrait types inclosed between these covers. This 
is the more pardonable, inasmuch as a failure thus to recog¬ 
nise its value and completeness would be to reflect lesser credit 
upon those to whose entirely disinterested efforts the collec¬ 
tion is really due. Without the earnest co-operation and never- 
failing interest of the eminent authorities in all parts of Eu¬ 
rope, to whom specific reference is made at appropriate places 
in the body of the text, as well as by name in the index list 
of portraits, this work of scientific illustration of the dry 
matter of the text would have been almost impossible. For 
the proper selection of portrait types necessitates an intimate 
knowledge of the people of cadi country, not possible to the 
observant student but only to those w r ho have lived and 
worked among them often for months at a time. Words are 
inadequate fully to express the deep measure of obligation 
of which I am sensible for assistance along these lines. 

Among all the European authorities to whom I am in¬ 
debted in various ways, there is no otic to whom the obliga¬ 
tion is so great as to my friend Hr, John Rcddoe. F. R. S,, 
late president of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, 
From first to last, his interest in the work—especially evi¬ 
denced by way of candid critic hut upon all points of detail— 


* In thlfl ConneClmn we may noir fi few errata indelibly fixedl In ihe 
engravings Hi-,, mi pnfie 17^, for NftYlirfa in France, read 

Navarre ; cm paj^e lfa) H for Merioc. read Medoc ; cm pajje iSg. for RJibna 
ami Flam pinna,, read Bilbao anti Pam pinna respectively ; on page 522$, it 
should obviously be Schkiwi^; and on page 517, Savoie, at page teS 
prasibly Edinburgh : am! on the folding map at page 223 , Tyro] should 
be Tirol and WDitcmburg fhnuld properly be Wl) item berg. 
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has been a constant source of inspiration. Without the sure 
guidance of such criticism, many more errors than now re¬ 
main for future elimination, must surely have occurred. 

The courtesy manifested by the officers and council of 
the Anthropological Institute oi Great Britain, in intrusting 
the valuable albums of British photographs belonging to the 
Society to my charge, merits the deepest gratitude. As an 
act of international courtesy it is peculiarly worthy of note 
at this time. Professor A, C, Haddon, of Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, and Dr, C R, Browne, of Dublin, Ireland, have also, 
among English authorities, rendered important service. In 
Germany', I have continually turned to Dr. Otto Ammon, of 
Carlsrtihc, for aid, and have not failed in any instance to find 
a ready response, 

A goodly share in the preparation of this volume has been 
performed by my wife—fully enough to warrant my own per¬ 
sona! desire that two names should appear upon the title- 
page, in steal] of one. For a large part of the drawing of the 
maps, much wearisome reading of proofs, interminable veri¬ 
fication of references and of bibliographical details have fallen 
to her share of the work: and in addition, the invaluable serv¬ 
ice has been rendered of remorseless criticism in all matters 
of style as well as of fact. The six years required for tlic com¬ 
pletion of the work hv our joint labour must have been greatly 
prolonged, and the final product would surely have been far 
more imperfect, had it not been for her constant and de¬ 
voted aid. 

\V. Z. K. 

BOSTOX. April JJ, 
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CHAPTER L 

i tfTHtVtUrCTlON. 

11 Human history/' says Taine in the introduction to his 
History of English Literature, " may be resolved into three 
factors—environment, race, and epoch/" This epigrammatic 
statement, while superficially comprehensive, is too simple to 
1>e wholly true. In the first place, St does not distinguish be¬ 
tween the physical environment, which is determined inde¬ 
pendently of mans will, and that social environment which 
he unconsciously makes For himself, and which in inm re¬ 
acts upon him and his successors in unsuspected ways. The 
second factor, race, is even more indefinite to many minds. 
Heredity and race may he oftentimes synonymous in respect 
of physical characteristics: but they are far from being so 
with reference to mental attributes. Race, properly speak¬ 
ing, is responsible only for those peculiarities, mental or 
bodily, which arc transmitted with constancy along the lines of 
direct physical descent from father to son. Many mental traits, 
aptitudes, or proclivities, on the other hand, which reappear 
persistently in successive populations may be derived from an 
entirely different source. They may have descended collater¬ 
ally, along the lines of purely mental suggestion by virtue of 
mere social contact with preceding generations* Such char- 
acteristtcf may be derived by the individual from uncles* 
neighbours, or fellow-country men* as well as from father and 
mother alone. Such is the nature of tradition, a very distinct 
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factor in social life from race,* It is written in history* law, 
and literature; it is no less potent, though unwritten, in na- 
t'onal consciousness, in custom and folklore, M. Tame's 
third factor, epoch, what the Germans call the Zeitgeist — 
tlic spirit of the times, the fashion of the hour—is perhaps 
the most complex of all, A product of the social environ¬ 
ment, it is yet something more than this. There may be a 
trace of tradition in it, a dash of race; to these being added 
the novel impulses derived from immediate contact with one's 
follow-men. This means something different from slavish imi¬ 
tation of die past' it generally arises from a distinct desire 
for sell-assertion in Opposition to St, Style in literature, 
schools of art, fashions in dress, fads, parties in politics, panic 
in the mob—all alike spring from the imitative instinct in man, 
IF his imitation be of the past, we term it custom, conserva¬ 
tism, tradition ■ if imitation of his present fellow-men—re¬ 
ciprocal suggestion, or what Gitidings terms “ 3 ike-minded- 
ticss "■—it generates what we call the spirit of the times. 

Human society is indeed an intricate maze of forces such 
as these, working continually in and through each other. The 
simplest of these influences h perhaps that of the physical 
environment, the next being race. The task before us is to 
disentangle these last two. so far as possible* from the com¬ 
plex of the rest, in atl that concerns Europe; and to analyze 
them separately and apart, as if for rite moment the others 
were non-existent. 

The history of the quasi-geographical study of environment 
as a factor in human history and progress may roughly be 
divided into three periods, conditioned by the rise and vary- 
fug fortunes of the evolutionary hypothesis.f This first of 
these pencils preceded the appearance of Darwin's Origin of 


* BerthInfl iEi >t inkhcn ihcs from the aa mesdoftic " influences of 
environment a* ** lier*ilEiaiy Social farm" fDe rlnfiuence tfe* Milieu*. 
Bull. Soc. (TAfltll., 187s, p, 7ii). 

t For additional references and details, consult our Geography anfl 
SocJnlofiy in Polilicat Science {?L»t]-lcrli\ s, 1^5, pp, 63(^55. with 
bthiifegraphy. 
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Species. Its great representatives were Ritter, Guyot, and 
Alexander von Humboldt. E hey completed the preliminary 
work of classification ant] description in geography which 
Agassiz, (Hvcn, Prichard, and Dawson performed in oilier 
kindred natural sciences. The results oi all these system- 
atists were subject to the same limitation—namely, the lack 
of a general eo~on[inatfng principle* They perceived the 
order of naturai phenomena, but explained it all on the 
teleological basis. Africa and Asia were practically unknown ; 
no sciences of anthropology or sociology had accumulated 
da i a j and the speculations as to human a Hairs of these earlier 
geographers, therefore, were necessarily ui a verv indefinite, 
albeit praiseworthy, nature. From lack of proper material 
tlu 1 ) were constrained merely to outline general principles. 
Whenever details were attempted, they were too often apt to 
lead to discouraging absurdities. Price's theory that the 
F>]lLi k Oies i d f fie Welsh peasantry were tine to the prevalence 
ui smoke from their coal fires is a case in point. The only 
raiser studies of a similar nature in this early period were those 
of Oiietdet ami Bernard ( ntta. I hese were, to lie sure, deli- 
nite and specific; they contained to some degree the ideas of 
i na ss > 9 111 1 a verage. hut 11 icy were eac11 limit ed ti« a nanow 
field ol investigation. 

I lie literature produced In the period just noticed was 
exclusively continental The decade following 1859, which 
we may call the pmbminnal period for the doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion, at first promised well for the extension of geographical 
studies into the English field. Ritter's works were received 
with great favour in tianslatbns, and Guyot's Lowell Lectures 
awakened intense interest in America. No one thought of 
the lurking danger for the ideological idea. But suddenly 
■fhe gloomy and scandalous tr theories of Thomas Buckle s 
History of Civilization cast a deep shade over the field; the 
alarm awakened by the lectures of Vogt and the claims of 
Darwin and Huxley as to man's origin became intensified; 
anti the sudden outburst all over Europe of interest in an¬ 
thropological studies excited new fears. Moreover* the 
younger advocates oF the doctrine of environmental influence 
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in human affairs insisted upon taking the apparently harmless 
general principles of the founders of modern geography anti 
carrying them out into ail details of social life. Kong before 
the proper data existed, Buddjt, Craw bird, Pelhrin, and their 
[ellows tried in vain to imitate the precision of the older and 
exact natural sciences. It must be confessed also that the 
exaggerated claims of the economists and the generalisations 
□f the utilitarian philosophers also contributed in some de¬ 
gree to bring the study of physical environment as a factor 
in social life into disrepute. 

Uprooted in England, the new environmental hypotheses 
found on the Continent a congenial soil* that had long been 
prepared for their reception by Ihxlin, Montesquieu, and 
Quctelet. Cuvier had not hesitated to trace the close rela¬ 
tion borne by philosophy and art to the underlying geological 
formations. The French inclination to material ism offered 
a favourable opportunity for the propagation of the environ¬ 
mental doctrines. They were kept alive in anthropology by 
Bertillon perc and Ferier: in literature by Taint*; and in the 
study of religions by Henan. It appears to be true that where 
the choice lies between heredity and environment* the French 
almost always prefer the latter a* the explanation for any 
phenomenon, fn Germany during this second period the 
earlier work of Cotta and Kohl was continued by Pcschel, 
KirdihoC and Uastian* and in later days with especial bril¬ 
liancy by Ratzel. 

The last decade haj witnessed a marked revival of inter-* 
est among English scholars in the study of the environmental 
influences which play upon man individually and upon human 
society at large. Buckle’s errors have been forgiven. An¬ 
tagonism to the doctrine of evolution has passed away. A 
new phase of geographical research—in short,, its purely human 
aspects—is now in high favour among historians and students 
of social affairs. The apostles of the movement have been 
the late historian Freeman and the eminent author of The 
American Commonwealth. - Payne, in his History of the 


* An inrtresting -sketch id ike tfCGgruphieal WLUfc of Mr. Freeman will 
be found in the GeojfniphiciU Jcnmal, London, for June, l3y*. The 
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New World called America, has shed a flood of new light upon 
an old theme by the appeal to environmental factors. Justin 
WiitSOr, in The Mississippi basin, shows the geographical 
idea logically developed M with such firm insistence and with 
such happy results that he almost seems to have created a 
science for which as yet we have no name—which Is capable 
of development even to the predictive stage/' to quote the 
words of a reviewer. The movement has even invaded the 
sacred precincts of biblical literature in Smith's Geography 
of the Holy Land, which is in itself a wonderfully suggestive 
commentary upon the influence of physical environment dur¬ 
ing the course of Jewish history. 

The real significance of this tendency in historical writing 
lies not in its novelty, for it merely revives an old idea; but in 
the fact that the initiative conus this time from the histori m 
rather titan from the geographers or the economists. Geog¬ 
raphy has heretofore appeared tu the guise of a suppliant for 
recognition at court. The burden of proof m maintairiuig 
tile value of geographic science for the historian and sociolo¬ 
gist has therefore rested mainly hi the past upon the geogra¬ 
phers and students of purely natural science. Ni>twilhstand- 
trig all manner of discouragement, however, W allace, Geik ! e, 
Straehey, Mill, Keltic, and others have at last succeeded in 
making their claims good, both in the English universities 
and in the learned world outside as well. The tendency to 
broaden she scope of economies and the new interest in soci¬ 
ology have together served as an encouragement. CSiflfj- 
Leslie and Reseller pointed the way; Mdtren, Ravenstein, 
and Kirclib IT brought the use of statistics to its aid; until 
today geography stands ready to serve as an introduction, as 
well as a corrective, to the scientific study of human society. 

The geography that is attracting the attention of historians 

province of geography in its relation So history is also discussed by him 
in the Method* of Historical Study; and hEs uncompleted History of 
Sicily show* the estreat* development of the Ideal found in his NisEorica! 
Geography of Europe. Despite this tendency, w* find a 1st* reviewer 
{Nation, July i$. iSgj, p. 50) declaring That "after nil his everlasting 
insistence nn the area! external facts of ihe history of the Western world, 
[he] erred chiefly ingoing r.O further/' 
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to-day is that winch is defined by Conner as “ the study of 
the environment of man." It is the geography of t myot and 
Kilter, stimulated and enlightened by the sciences of anthro¬ 
pology, archeology, sociology, and cvett statistics. Xo one 
of these contributory branches of investigation antedates the 
middle of this century. Call it “ physiography,” defined by 
|hixlev as the science of man in relation to the earth: as dis¬ 
tinct from geography, the science of the earth in its relations 
to man: “ anthropo-geography " with Ratad: or even “ Idsto- 
geography,” as some one has proposed. These names all 
convev the same general meaning. It is neither political, 
commercial, administrative, nor economic geography; it is 
something more than the science of the distribution of races. 
It overlaps and includes them all. k is not merely descriptive. 
It is able to formulate definite laws and principles of its own. 
In Fact, geography in any of the familiar senses, is. after all. 
only a single element itt this new field of research. It repre¬ 
sents primarily the attempt to explain the growing convic¬ 
tion, so well expressed, by 11 hidings, that “ civilization is at 
bottom an economic fact.” 

The scope and purpose of this new phase of geography— 
the study of physical environment in its influence upon man- 
are certain and well defined. It is a branch of economics, 
with a direct hearings upon both history and sociology. “ It 
is the point of contact." observes Iirvcc* " between the sci¬ 
ences of Xaiure taken all together and the branches of in¬ 
quiry which deal with man and his institutions. Geography 
gathers up. so to sjieafc, the results which the geologist, the 
botanist, the zoologist.! and the meteorologist have obtained, 
and presents them to the student of history, nf economics, of 
politics—and, we might even add, of !awy of philology, and 
of architecture—as an important part of the data from which 

* €/. The Regions of History atu\ Geography. Contemporary Re- 
view, stEs* pp. 426-4-13 * also* The Migrations of the Races of Men 
considered Historically, ibid,* Ixil, pp. reprinted in Smithsonian 

Reports. 13 ^ 3 , p 567. 

\ Ste Payne's masterly [liscu«5stnn. in liis I f is|riry of AmCof the 
influence uf (he zoological poverty of the Western hem5sphere Upon 
Aztec civiliiaiioct. 
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he musi start, and of the materials to which he will have to 
refer at many points in the progress of his researches " By 
reason of its very comprehensiveness, this study of geogra¬ 
phy may be entitled, perhaps, merely a mode of sociological 
investigation, atlied to the graphical method in statistics. 
Thus Schiffner exemplifies it in treating of the relations be¬ 
tween geography anti jurisprudence.* livery relation of 
life.” he says, “ which exists upon the earth and which may 
be plotted upon a map belongs, in one sense, to geography.- 
Mill's definition, that " geography is the science of distribu¬ 
tion.” expresses the same idea. In this sense we have ap¬ 
plied it to alt manner of social phenomena in onr subsequent 
chapters on Social Problems. Economic tendencies may be 
illustrated by it. f In linguistics and ethnology there is no 
limit to its suggestiveuessl» the analysis of political phe¬ 
nomena, in tracing the migrations of civilization in fact, in 
almost every branch uf science—the value of this mode of 
statistical or cartographical investigation is bound to become 
more and more fully recognised. 

In every science which deals with mail we may discover 
some trace of a division or opinion, similar to that which is 
responsible for the great controversy in which the biologists 
have recently been engaged. Two schools of investigators 
almost everywhere appear, i hie oF these attaches the great¬ 
est importance to race, to transmitted characteristics nr hered¬ 
ity; while the other regards this factor as subordinate tn the 
influences of environment, This antagonism is clearly marked 
in the science of physical anthropology, and especially, for 
example, in the discussions over the causes of variations in 
stature among the different populations of the world. In the 
early days, when race was an adequate explanation tor everv- 


* Uebcr die W«hsel-Bc*teh(insert twTschm tier ffcogrupbischen und 
der Rechls-Wissenschafl iJlitt. Gcnjj, Cfisdl.. Wiin, |! 'r4, HP' 
Sthffivdtr's EflSulcrung *ur Rccblfknrt* von Deutschland. Petermann 
Geoff. Min., xvl. 1S70, Tate! 7. 

4 Ashley, 1 nlrtHlueiion to English Economic History, ir, p. 304. 
t Gedand s Allas der Vclkerltundc, for example. 
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thing, the problem was simple. But since the doctrine of 
evolution bps shaken faith in what Cl iffe-Leslie ' terms " the 
vulgar theory of race/" another competent explanation is to 
be found in the mere influence of outward circumstances. 
Too often, however* the choice between these two possible 
causes of the phenomenon, or their relative importance when 
both are recognised as effective, will vary, in absence of more 
definite proof, with the personal bias of the observer. Thus 
in France we find among the advocates of environmental 
influence Yitlerme, Sanson, Bertillon* Durand de Gros, 
Boudin, and De Quatrefages; while Broca, Lagnean, and 
Topinard as strenuously maintain the priority of racial hen rs. 
Endless examples of such diversity of opinion might be given: 
In Italy it is Fagliaiu and Somiatii versus Curlesc and Lom- 
broso: in Switzerland, Dim ant rcrjrrJ Carrct: in Germany, 
to a lesser degree perhaps, Ranke visits Virchow; and in 
Russia, Zmgraf versus Anutchin and Erismann. Fortunately, 
however, there is in anthropology a tendency among all the 
later aut he>ri i ies—! letldoe. Colligntm, Li vi, a ml ^jt 1 j ers—t ■ ■ 
admit both causes as alike efficient according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Tile predisposition of observers to take these opposing 
views on tile same or similar evidence in respect of social 
phenomena* may be shown by a lew illustrations chosen at 
random. It appears at once in alt discussions over line vari¬ 
ous forms of village community and of architectural types in 
Europe. Thus Mettaen r&a) T as we shall see later, divides Ger¬ 
many Into several sections, dominated respectively by what 
lie terms the German, the Celtic, the Roman, and the Slavic 
type of village. In comparing these, the haphazard grouping 
of dwellings in the Germanic village is sharply contrasted with 
the regular arrangement in the Slavic community, with Its 
houses about a central court or along a Straight street: and 
the regular division of the land into hides iHufanrrfassuage 
owned in severalty; which characterizes the German type, is 
as sharply differentiated from the holding of lands in com- 


* Fortnight y RfivSew, XV i + I £74, p. 736, 
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mon among: tlie Slavs. Distinct from each In many respects 
is the Celtic type, which rules in South Germany and Bohe¬ 
mia. Approaching the subject m this way. the statistician 
may help in solving the vexed question of the origins of these 
populations, provided the village types are the constant accom¬ 
paniment of certain racial types. Hut if these differences arc 
merely the result of local circumstances, all their ethnological 
significance vanishes, and their study becomes of importance 
merely for purposes of reform or administration. In a similar 
investigation in France, the predilection for environmental 
explanations has apparently led to this latter conclusion.* 
Apply this method of reasoning to Germany. May not du¬ 
ll iter lack uf variety in die quality of plots for cultivation in 
the open plains Inhabited by the Slavs, have led to habits of 
communal ownership, which are perpetuated in a new land 
through the selection of localities for habitation where such 
customs may persist unchanged? May not even the laws of 
inheritance be affected by the environment in the sandy sterile 
regions, to the end that primogeniture, and not equal division 
of the land among heirs, may be the only form of inheritance 
which will survive? Is not emigration of all the children hut 
one a physical necessity? These are some of the questions 
which the geologist Cotta would answer in the affirmative J 
and Baring-Gonld acquiesces in his opinion,J The truth* 
probably, is a mean between these extremes, but in the ab¬ 
sence of some recognised criterion our judgment will depend 
to a great extent upon personal predilections. Precisely the 
same conflict of opinion may prevent a final acceptance of 
some of the theories of Gommc with regard to the early in¬ 
habitants of Greaf Britain; for we may emphasize the ethnic 


* I'nqill’llc sur les Conditions de I’Hallflaf taa cn Fnmcr L^fi 
Types*. Msn.dc \'tn. Pub., dcs Bcaux-Arts et des Cuties* Pari*. 1S54. 
ImMuction by A. de Fcmtle. & pp. 9~tS. especially. 

} Dentschliuids Brxten, scan GtttlGfftKbcr Uau und dessert Eifiwlrkurifr 
auf das Leben deS MenSCjicn* LciSp-riK, tS.5&+ Tn part iE, p. ^3 itfy.. tbtf 
geological factor Eft ibe dssiribuTfnn of the village community in Germany 
Is fully discussed. 

| History of Germany, p r 74. 
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element, as he h inclined to do, nr we may prefer to inter¬ 
pret the form of the village more nearly in terms of environ¬ 
ment. as does the geologist Tapley * 

A distinction must be made at this point between social 
and physical environirictiL Ibis is especially important be¬ 
cause it is closely related to a further distinction between 
the direct and the indirect effects of the milieu. Thus* that in 
general under a system of peasant proprietorship, the size 
of agricultural holdings should he larger on an infertile soil 
than on rich bottom lands, fs a direct result of environment; 
for the size of holdings tends to vary according to their ca¬ 
pacity for giving independent support to a household. But 
the influence of environment is no less important, even though 
less direct, when the infertile region produces social isola¬ 
tion „ and thereby generates a conservative temperament which 
resists all attempts at a subdivision of the patrimony.f The 
result—a bedding above the average size - is in each case the 
same; and the ultimate cause, although in the second instance 
working indirectly, is physical environment* 

The importance of emphasizing the distinction between 
the direct anti the indirect influence of environment lies in the 
fact that with advance in culture it is the latter, subtler aspect 
of the fjiiViVii which becomes progressively of greater impor¬ 
tance. All students would agree with Spencer that " feeble 
unorganized societies are at the mercy of their surroundings * P ; 
or with Kidd, that '" the progress of savage mam such as it 
is, is born strictly of the conditions in which he lives/' \ T a- 
Lure sets the life lines Tor t lie savage in climate; she deter¬ 
mines his movements* stimulates or restrains his advance in 
culture by providing or withholding the njatcriais necessary 
for such advance* The science of primitive ethnology is a 


* Hie Village Community hi < 3 reaf Britain, p, 133 & *y,, and Jour- 
Amh. Inst. t ill, p. 33 t* jff. t especially p~ 45^ Alt qf the references on 
this subject art accornparried by diagrams, maps, or illuStrattons. The 
peculiarities of land tenure in the south Midland and other counties may 
likewise be the product of a double set of cause*. 

t Thi* Is the cause assigned by CMe-LcsItc for certain peculiarities in 
land tenure in parts of France. Fortnightly Review, xy| t p. 740, 
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constant illustration of this fact even in the smallest details* 
It is only when we come to study peoples iti more advanced 
stages of culture that we find environment marking the line 
of cleavage between two opposing views. One set of think¬ 
ers—Ward T for example, hi hh Dynamic Sociology f-—affirms 
that at a certain point natural selection seizes upon mind as 
the dominant and vital factor in progress. Society passes 
from the 1 natural T " to the * artificial " stage. Based upon tills 
thesis, the study of environment, and even of race, becomes 
more and more retrospective—even, so to speak, archeo¬ 
logical. 

The opponents of this optimistic view take the ground that 
civilization is merely a result of adaptation to environment P 
physical as well as political Unce more to quote Mr. Bryce: 
“The verv multiplication of the means at his |man's} dis¬ 
posal for profiting hy what Nature supplies, brings him into 
ever closer and more complex rdaliuns with her. The vari¬ 
ety of her resources, differing in different regions, prescribes 
the kind of industry for which each spot is fitted; and the 
competition of nations, growing always keener, forces each 
to maintain itself in the struggle hy using to the utmost 
every facility for the production or for the transportation of 
products/' X 

It would be easy to multiply examples of tile effect of 
progress in tints compelling specialist ion—the utilization of 
each advantage to the last degree—thus illustrating the force 
of environment even in the highest civilization. When the 
vine was in trod licet! into California the settlers tried to cul¬ 
tivate it in the north and hi the south, along the rivers and 
on the hillsides, near the coast and in the interior. The grape 
rapidly took root and grew, but its very prosperity in some 

* This is ingenStiush- worked out by Shilcr in his XaLurt and Man in 
North America. 

* cf. Fallen's Theory of Soria] Forres, in Iris diseuwm o* race and 
phydea] environment 

f A new chapter on this subject added to the third edit bn of The 
American Commonwealth, 13 p j>. -15a. The Same view h well expressed 
by Slrachcy in Froc. Roy. Geog. Soc_. xxi. p„ W) ff f s# r ; by Geikic in 
ibid., 1371), p. and in Macmillan** Marline for March 1 l&Sa. 
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places threatened it* * culture in others.* Some valleys soon 
proved too hot to produce wine which would sell in com¬ 
petition with die best: sonic soils were tix> heavy* others too 
moist. Certain regions produced sherries, while Others served 
better tor port wines, Tu insure success, the conditions had 
to be most diligently investigated each year, and it was pre¬ 
cisely because all were successful that specialization was bound 
to [allow as a matter of course, 

A similar example is the progressive differentiation in 
agriculture taking place all over the United States lo-day. 
Once it was possible to point to die cum. cotton, wheat, and 
rye bells, and to show a massing of each crop, regardless of 
local circumstances. But* in virtue of the severe international 
competition, these great aggregations of similar crops are 
breaking up. and local specialization is the mle.f It is pre¬ 
cisely because nearly all Japan is favoured as a silk-producing 
country that her best silk culture is forced to localize itself,J 
Less than a > punter of a cerium ago a difference of an inch 
in the length of the cotton staple was of slight importance; 
but Eu 1894. with improved manufactures, Egypt found a ready 
market in the United States—the home of cotton—for thirty- 
five million pounds of her product. The same principle holds 
true of mechanical industry. W hen the manufacture of col¬ 
ion was introduced into the United States it was indiscrimi¬ 
nately prosecuted wherever there were water power and 
labour. At last it was perceived that climatic influences were 
uf great importance tu the finer fabrics, and to-day there are 
indications that the work of this grade is tending to localize 
itself along the south short of Mew England.* Here, again, 
it is not any lack uf ability to manufacture in the less favoured 
spots, but the conspicuous advantages in the new localities, 
that finally produce the new results. Each advance in skill 
makes the influence of local peculiarities more keenly felt. In 
short, we have here merely another illustration of the eco- 


m Fortnightly Review, vob iiiL p. jm ftitp* 
j Publications Amer. Siai. Assoc., iJccemher, p. *t sty, 
t Jour. Royal Geog. Snc. P p. 540. 

* tfew York Evening Pq&I, March 30, 1895, 
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noniic advantages of division of labour. \ it wed in this wise, 
environment assumes a greater measure of importance with 
each increment uf progress and civilization. I he fact seems 
to ns to be incontestable. 

With all its possibilities, this study of physical environ¬ 
ment must at the outset dearly recognise its own limitations, 
arising from the power of purely historical elements, of per¬ 
sonality. of religions enthusiasm, and of patriotism. By all 
the laws of geographical probability. England s historical 
influence on France ought to have been greatest in Nor¬ 
mandy, white in reality Aquitaine was the centre of English 
continental activity. That Yorkshire and not Kent should 
to-day exhibit the strongest infusion of Norman Wood in 
England is also a geographical anomaly. Again, take the 
following case in connection with the distribution of popula¬ 
tion; In Brittany a primitive, non-absorbent rock formation 
affords numerous natural reservoirs to hold the abundant 
rains, and the population is scattered broadcast in little ham¬ 
lets, fn the department of the Marne, on the other hand, 
where a calcareous soil quickly absorbs the scanty rainfall, 
the people are bunched about tile springs and rivers. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the two districts differ widely in lheir percentages 
of urban population and in all the social characteristics de¬ 
pendent thereon.* It would seem as if the relation of geo¬ 
logical and social conditions here discovered might be formu¬ 
lated into a general law, through which the course of settle¬ 
ment itt a new country might be predicted. But llte l nited 
States promptly sets such a law at defiance. For here it is 
on the primitive rock formations, in the area of plentiful rains, 
that the New England village is at home. It is in the drier 
areas of the West, and even on lhdr clayey soils, that popu¬ 
lation Es most widely scattered. Thus the force of custom and 
tradition proves itself fully able to withstand for a time the 
limitations of physical conditions. 

Yet, even if it does not reach the grade of a predictive 
science, the study of the milieu can not be neglected One 

* For illustrations in detail, s;e LevisMur. Ilullviin de l Inst. Ipivniat. 
de ScatislirjUe, hi, llv, 3 p. 71. 
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of its aims will always be ,h to discover whether the historical 
development of a people is in harmony with its environment, 
and, if not* whether it is a plus or minus factor m progress, 1 ' 
\ iewed in this light, geography derives a new significance 
from the standpoint of human interests. It deserves a primary 
place in all departments of research which have to do with 
man or with Ins institutions. This we hope to be able to prove 
in detail for the continent of Europe, 


CHAPTER II. 

LANGUMSEp NATION A l.tTY> AND »ACE. 


The historian of 1 lie Norm&n Contjucst of England wtis 
verv fond of contrasting the cast and the west of Europe. He 
maintained that the political unrest which underlies the East¬ 
ern question was partly due to the utter lack of physical 
assimilation among the people of the Ualkan statc->: that, in 
other words, nationality had no foundation in race. This was 
undoubtedly true to some extent; and yet even m the west 
the formation of these boasted nationalities is so recent that 
it accords hut slightly with the lines of physical descent. All 
over the continent there exist radical differences of blood be¬ 
tween the closest neighbours, su that the west is merely a 
step in advance of the east after all. It is a trite observation 
that all over Europe population has been laid down in differ¬ 
ent strata more or less horizontal. In the east ot Europe this 
stratification is recent and distinct. \\ est ot the Austro-Him- < 
gnrian Empire the primitive layers have become metamor¬ 
phosed. to borrow a geological term, by the fusing heat of 
nationality and the pressure of civilization, flic population 
of the cast of Europe structurally is as different from that 
of the west to the naked eve as, to complete our simile, sand¬ 
stone is from granite; nevertheless, despite their apparent 
homogeneity, on analysis \vc may still read the history ot 
these western nations by the aid of natural science from the 
purely physical characteristics of their people alone. 

To the ordinary observer a uniform layer of population is 
spread over the continent as waters cover the earth. In real¬ 
ity, while apparently at rest, this great body of men reveals 
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ftself to-day in constant motion internally:* for population is 
ais Certain to follow social and economic opportunity as water 
h to run down Kill. Currents and counter-currents sweep 
hither and thither. some rising ami others fallings with now 
and then a quiet pool or eddy where alone population is really 
an a quiescent state. These movements are not transient. 
Some,, to be sure, may he of local and special origin, but 
others are due to the operation of great natural causes These 
latter have been at work for centuries, determined bv the un¬ 
changing economic character and the geography of the con¬ 
tinent. They are shifting suddenly now with modern indus¬ 
trial life, but they have persisted until the present through 
generations. Proof of this antiquity w r e have: since, where 
Nature has isolated little pooh of population, wc may still find 
men with an unbroken ancestral lineage reaching back to a 
tittle when the climate, the flora and fauna of Europe were 
far different from those which prevail to-day. This may be 
shown, not by historical documents, for these men antedate 
all written history; but by physical trails which are older than 
institutions and outlast them all as well. 

1 his varied population, as we see it to-day, is in its racial 
composition the effect of a long train of circumstances,, his¬ 
torical upon the surface, social it may he in part, but at bot¬ 
tom also geographical From the study of this population as it 
stands, ami from the migrations even now going on within it, 
we may analyze these permanent environmental influences— 
many of which have hitherto been neglected by students of 
institutions—which have been operative for centuries, and 
which have persisted in spite of political events or else have 
indirectly given rise to them. Progress in social life has not 
been cataclysmic; it has not taken place by kangaroo-leaps of 
political or social reforms on paper; but it lias gone on slowly, 
painfully perhaps, and almost imperceptibly, by the constant 
pressure of slight but fixed forces. Our problem is to exam¬ 
ine certain of these fundamental mainsprings of movement. 

kivenstcin, fnr the RrmsFl nnnj Rauchber#, 1^9-3, for 

Austria-Hungary, give mie resting graphical rrijruwniati-rfis of shese 
uncJcrcLirrefifi of mL^r^tiwW al iht presem lime. 
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especially the influence uf tile physical environment; and to 
do ie by means of the calipers, tile measuring tape, and the 
colour scale. Science proceeds best from the known present 
to the remote past, in anthropology as in geology or astron¬ 
omy. The study of living men should precede that of the 
dead. This shall be our method. Fixing our attention upon 
the present population* we shall then be prepared to inter¬ 
pret the physical migration* and to sonic extent the social 
movements which have been going on for generations in the 
past. 

Let us at the outset avoid the error of confusing com¬ 
munity of language with identity of race.* Nationality may 
often follow linguistic boundaries* but race bears no necessary 
relation whatever to them. Two essentials of political unity </ 
are hound up in identity of language: namely„ the necessity 
of a free interchange of ideas by means of a common mental 
circulating medium; and, secondly, the possession of a fund 
of common trad it ions in history or literature. The first is 
largely a practical consideration; the second forms the subtle 
essence of nationality itself. For these reasons wc shall find 
language corresponding with political affiliations far mure 
often than with ethnic boundaries. Politics may indeed be¬ 
come a factor in the physical sense, especially when reinforced 
by language. It can not be denied that assimilation in blood 
often depends upon identity of speech, or that political fron¬ 
tiers sometimes coincide with a racial differentiation of popu¬ 
lation. The canton ui Scbaffhausen lies north of the Rhine, 
a deep Inset into the grand ditchy of Baden, yet its people, 
though isolated from ibcir !Sw iss countrymen across the river, 
are intensely patriotic. In race as in political affairs they are 
distinctly divided from their immediate German neighbours. 


* A fuh di^nssson of Ellin- puint ift offered Broca. l362 c; Saycc, I$ 7 J * 
Freeman, i3^l>; and in ihc brill bint CS&iy on Race and Tradition, In 
D;i rnresteier. lSg.5. Sec also Taylor. I&go, p. 20f. The first protest 
fa gain&t the indiscriminate use of the ward M racc M came Uom Edwards, 
iSSij. in his tellers to Thierry, author at the IlisEoire des GauMs. It led 
Eo the foundation of the first Sucitte d'Ethnoli^ie at Pans as a result. 
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* Rullm^nn, fi. I ft*. finds Else I'litmlc iy pcs am un £ thcni kss £ 3k_L n 

lluJf 03 frequent til Haden. SchafifJiiiusen afEHalCi With Swiucrtmiil 
in suture *Jia f we shall shtiw. 
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Mentally holding to the Swiss people, they have unconsciously 
preserved or generated during three hundred years of polit¬ 
ical union a physical individuality akin to them as wdl,* Thus 
it is possible that a sense of nationality once aroused may 
become an active factor through selection in the anthropo¬ 
logical sense. Nevertheless, this phenomenon requires more 
time than most political history lias at its disposition, so that 
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in the truths cur proposition remains true. Despite the |so1it- 
ical hatred of the French for the German, no appreciable effect 
in a physical sense has yet resulted, nor will it until ihg lapse 
of generations. 
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Consideration e>f our linguistic map of the southwest of 
Europe will serve to illustrate some of the potent political 
influences which make tor community of language without 
thereby indicating any influence of race. The Iberian Penin¬ 
sula, now divided between two nationalities* the Spanish and 
the Portuguese, is, as we shall subsequently show, in the main 
homogeneous racially— more $o T in fact, than any other equally 
large area of Europe, The only exception is in the case of 
the Basques^ whom we musi consider by themselves. This 
physically uniform population, exclusive of the Basque* makes 
use to-day of three distinct languages, all Romance or Latin 
in their origin, to be sure; but so far differentiated torn one 
another as to he mutually unintelligible, it is said, for ex¬ 
ample, that the Castilian peasant can mrye readily under¬ 
stand Italian than the dialect of Ills neighbour and corn- 
patriot, lire Catalan, The gap between the Portuguese and 
the Castilian nr true Spanish is less deep and wide, perhaps; 
but the two are still very distinct and radically different from 
the language spoken in the eastern provinces of Spain, The 
Catalan speech is, as the related tints upon our map imply, 
only a sub-variety of the Provencal or southern French lan¬ 
guage, The people of the eastern Balearic Islands speaking 
tins Catalan tongue differ from the French in language far 
less than du the Corsicans, who are politically French, though 
linguistically Italian.* 

At first glance all this seems to belie our assertion that 
11 ntty of language is often an historical product of political 
causes. For it may justly be objected that the Portuguese 
type of language, although in general limited by the political 
boundary along the east* has crossed the northern frontier 
and now prevails throughout the Spanish provinces of Galicia; 
or again, that the Fraich-Spanish political frontier has been 
powerless to restrain the advance, far toward the Strait of 


* Morel-Fat to ii best ort Catalan, I is limit* in France are given hy 
riDvetacque, j9qX. See TuMno* iSjy, p, ioS. For the Basque, 

Broca, 1S7;. is best: and for d + 0 (. F Touriolon anti Bringuier, 

1S76, GN 5 bers*s Gruadris* ^‘tves many interesting devils on Spanish and 
Portuguese. 
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Gibraltar, of the Catalan speech, closely allied as we have 
said, to the dialects of Provence m southern France; that not 
even the slight line of demarcation between these last two hes 
along the Pyrenean political boundary, but considerably to 
the north of it, so that Catalan is to-day spoken over nearly 
a whole department in France; and, lastly, that the Basque 
language, utterly removed from any affiliation with all the rest, 
lies neither on one side nor the other of this same Pyrenean 
frontier, but extends down both slopes of the mountain range, 
an insert into the national domains of both France and Spain. 
These objections are, however, the very basis of our conten¬ 
tion that language and nationality often stand in a definite 
relation to one another: for, U we examine the history of 
Spain and Portugal, we shah discover that historical causes 
alone have determined this curious linguistic distribution. 
The sole discoverable influence of language upon race appears 
in the Iberian character of the Catalan corner of France. It 
really seems as if intercourse around the eastern end of the 
Pyrenees, facilitated by community of language, had produced 
a distinctly Iberian type of population on French soil* 

The three great languages in the Iberian Peninsula—Cas¬ 
tilian or Spanish, Portuguese* and Catalan—correspond re¬ 
spectively to the three political agencies which drove out the 
Moorish invaders from the ninth century onward, from three 
different directions and from distinct geographical centres, 
The mountains of Galicia, iti the extreme northwest, served 
as the nucleus of the resistant power which afterward merged 
itself in the Portuguese monarchy. Castile in the central 
north was the asylum of the refugees, expelled from the south 
by the Saracens, who afterward reasserted them selves in force 
under the leadership of the kings of Castile. Aragon in the 
northeast, whose people were mainly o r Catalan speech, which 
they had derived from the south of France, during their tem¬ 
porary forced sojourn in that country while the Moors were 
in active control of Spain, was a base of supplies for the third 

* Ol6rix, p, 1S0. S« also p, inf fa f. Sdiimmer, 1SS4, p. 5 , 

finds Stmililf tvitlcnct of a reaction of laii|;uai{c upon rnc« in Austria 
Han guy* 
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Organised up pasEtion to die invaders. Each of these political 
units* as it reconquered territory from the Moors, imposed its 
official speech upon the people, where it remains to-day. Were 
the present Spanish nation old enough and sufficiently unified ; 
were the component parts of it more firmly knitted together 
by education, modern means of transport* and economic in¬ 
terests, this disunity of speech might disappear* Unfortu¬ 
nately. the character oi the Iberian Peninsula IS such—arid, 
infertile, and sparsely populated in the interior—t lint these 
languages socially and commercially turn their hacks to one 
another** < if necessity, they do this also along the Frontier 
between Spain and Portugal. The eyes oF each community 
are directed not toward Madrid, but toward the sea; for there 
on the fertile littoral alone is there the economic possibility 
of a population sufficiently dense for unification* Thus the 
divergence of language is truly the expression of natural 
causes working through political ones, which promise to per¬ 
petuate the differences for some time. The modern political 
boundaries in the Iberian Peninsula are even less important 
than the linguistic ones as a test of race. I or* as Freeman 
says, if in the fifteenth century Isabella of Castile had mar¬ 
ried the King of Portugal instead of the King of Aragon, the 
peninsula would to-day he divided, not into Spain and Por¬ 
tugal ; but into two kingdoms of Spain and Aragon respect¬ 
ively. and Portugal as such would have disappeared from the 
map. As for the Basques* they have been politically inde¬ 
pendent both of the 3 Tench and the Spaniards until within 
a few years, and have been enabled to preserve their unique 
speech largely for this reason., But now that their political 
autonomy has begun to disappear, the official Spain'sli is press¬ 
ing the Basque language so forcibly that it seems to be every¬ 
where on the retreat. 

Friction is generally incident to a divergence of political 
from linguistic boundaries. Especially is this the case where 
a small minority of alien speech is rudely tom up by the toots 
and transferred in its political allegiance, Alsace-Lorraine 

* Fischer 5 map in Verb- Gcs, fUr Ertlkundr* JsK, 1893, map 5. brings 

om this coast sirip clearly. 
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exemplifies this contingency. Turn to oitr map on page 23r, 
ant! it will be seen that the frontier between France anti Ger¬ 
many follows the bounds of speech approximately along the 
west of southern Alsace. Jt departs widely from it nil across 
Lorraine, which is about equally divided in its language. 
1 here can be little doubt that the acute unrest in this province 
would be greatly relieved if the two frontiers, linguistic and 
political, were the same. The natural boundary of natioualitv 
would certainly seem to lie where the people are set apart 
from one another in respect of this primary element of social 
intercourse. This linguistic boundary has, moreover, per¬ 
sisted in its present form for so many generations as to give 
derided proof oi its permanence. And yet, despite this per¬ 
sistence through many political changes, it has absolutely no 
ethnic significance. The boundary of racial types bears no 
relation to it in any way, as we shall see. 

\\ e have seen that community of language is often im¬ 
posed as a result of political unity. Thus it is. after all, rather 
a by-product, su that it often fails even here to indicate na¬ 
tionality. Its irresponsibility in respect both of nationality 
and of race is dearly indicated by the present linguistic status 
of the British isles.* As ottr map shows, the Keltic language 
is now spoken in the remote and mountainous portions of 
Wales. Scotland, ami Ireland, as well as across the English 
Charnel in French Brittany. It is everywhere on the retreat 
before the English language, as it ba< been ever since the 
Xorman Conquest. Are we to infer from this that in these 
several places wc have to do with vestiges of a so-called Keltic 
wf which possesses any physical traits in common? Far 
from it! For, although in a few places racial differences occur 
somewhere near the linguistic frontiers, as in Wales and Brit¬ 
tany, they arc all the more misleading elsewhere for that 
reason Within the narrow confines of this spoken Keltic 
language are to be found populations characterized by all the 

* For CKact details and map* oi the spoken languages, vidt R nV cn- 
stetfl, 1871), Fur France, Ftroca. lS6Sa; Andiee, 1879b and 1885 a; and Se- 
billot, iSAfr, give map* and details. Sceourinapcm p. roo. Andree gives 
the boundary in France in the twelfth century. Showing the retreat dearly. 
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extremes of the races of Europe* The dark-haired, round- 
faced Breton peasant speaking; the Kvmric branch of the Keltic 
tongue in France is, as we shall hope to demonstrate, physical¬ 
ly as far removed from the Welshman who uses the same 
language, as from the taEl and light-haired Norman neigh¬ 
bour at home who knows nothing of a Keltic speech at all* 
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The Welshman in turn is physically allied to the Irish and 
distinct from many of the Gaelic-speaking Scotch, although 
these tast two speak even the same subtype of the Keltic 
language. Such racial affinity as obtains between certain of 
these people is in utter defiance of the bonds of speech. The 
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Breton should be more at home among his own folk in the 
high Alps in respect of race, even although he could hold no 
Converse with the Swiss people in their own tongue. 

A sense of nationality, "memories of the past and hopes 
for the future,’' may indeed become highly developed in ab¬ 
sence of any community of language at all. The Walloons 
and Flemish are equally ardent Belgian patriots, despite their 
linguistic differences,* Switzerland offers ns an interesting 
illustration of the same phenomenon. While the greater part 
of the confederation is of German speed), as our map on page 
284 shows, both Italian and French coexist peacefully along¬ 
side or it, to say nothing of the primitive Romansch, of which 
we shall speak later.f There is no such linguistic repulsion in 
Switzerland as between German and Czech in Bohemia, or 
Italian and Slavonic in the Adriatic provinces of the Austrian 
Empire. This exception to our law, that nationality and lan¬ 
guage are alike products of social contact, is not hard to ex¬ 
plain. Primarily, Swiss nationality exists despite I in gins tie 
differences, because the three languages exist on terms of en¬ 
tire equality, the confederated form of government, with a 
high degree of local autonomy in the cantons, leaves each 
linguistic contingent in no fear of annihilation by its neigh¬ 
bour, The Italian in Ticino, moreover, is entirely isolated 
by the Alpine chain; the boundary of speech runs along the 
mountain crests, so that geographical and political circum¬ 
stances atike insure its perpetuation free from disturbance. 
The reason for tilt present boundary of French and German 
Is more difficult to explain. It runs often at right angles to 
the topography, as where, for example, our map shows it cut¬ 
ting off the upper Rhone Valley in Valais. Historical factors, 
as in Spain, must be invoked as a cause. The Burgundian 
kingdom, radiating its influence front Geneva, undoubtedly 
imposed its French speech upon the whole western highlands; 
and the present boundaries of the French language undoubt- 

* See p. Ifi3 s ittffil. 

f On languages in 'he Alps, sec Chnrnodt, |S; 3 ; Schrcetler. IS77 ; 
Preplan, 1SS1: Calami, 1SS5; JJilkrrii.mn. l 3 Sti; Semin rich, iBiu a; 
Anttrcc, 1S71) a and iS-Sj b, etc. 
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cdly are a heritage from this Burgundian rule* * The Swiss 
nation is indeed an artificial one, as Freeman says; it offers 
an example of belli political and linguistic adoptions of a 
unique sort. One point is certain, Sue]3 racial differences 
as exist in Switzerland are absolutely independent of all these 
linguistic boundaries. We seek in vain for any evidence of 
physical differences along these lines. South of the Alps to-day 
there are considerable coni muni ties still bearing the German 
speech and customs, evidence of the Teutonic invasions of 
historic times, fliesc people have become so completely ab¬ 
sorbed that they arc not distinguishable physically from their 
Italian neighbours.^ There are indeed spots in Italy where 
German racial traits survive, but they are quite remote from 
these islets of Teutonic language, as we shall sec. 

If we turn to the east of Europe, we encounter all sorts 
of linguistic anomalies, beside which European ethnography 
west of Vienna appears relatively simple.J The Bulgarians 
have entirely abandoned ilieir original Finnic speech in favour 
of Slavic. The Roumanian language, Latin in its affinities* 
is entirety a result of wholesale adoption: and a new process 
of change of speech like that in Bulgaria threatens now to 
oust this Roumanian and replace is also by a Slavic dialect. 11 
Magyar, the language of the Hungarians, spreading toward 
the east, displaced by German, which is forcing its way in 
from the northwest, is also on the move. Beneath all tins 
liurrv-skurry of speech the racial lines remain as fixed as ever. 
Language, hi short, as a great philologist has put it, ,L is not 
a test of race. It b a test of social contact/' Waves of lan¬ 
guage have swept over Europe, leaving its racial foundations 
as undisturbed as arc the sands of the sea during a storm. 
The linguistic status of the British Isles, above described, 
shows us one of these waves—the Keltic—which is, to put it 
somewhat flippantly p now upon its last lap on the shores of 
the western ocean. 

* The French Eu nonage ajsri extends far across the Italian frontier Into 
Piedmont. perhaps fur ihe same muon. <Pultt f i$9S, p. 66, and map if j 

} Lev l. iSqlja, p , 147* and iGSG, p. 70 (reprint). 

} Topinard, iSS&e, h fine oa this, See ab-Q chap, %v, 

* Xenoptj], 1S95. 
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We may discover how slippery speech is upon men’s 
longues in yet another way—namely, by observing it actually 
on the move in a physically quiescent population, leaving a 
trail behind to mark its passage. Language becomes truly 
sedentary when a distinctive name is given by men to a place 
of settlement: it may lie a clearing in the virgin wilderness or 
a reconstructed village alter a clearing away by conquest 
of the former possessors. In either case the result is the same. 
The name, be it Slavic, Keltic, or other, tends to remain as a 
permanent witness that a people speaking such a tongue once 
passed that way, A place name of this kind may and often 
does outlive the spoken language in that locality. It remains 
as a monument to mark the former confines of the speech, 
since if can no more in ignite than can the houses and barns 
within the town. Of course, newcomers may adapt the old 
name to the peculiar pronunciation of their own tongue, but 
the savour of antiquity gives it a persistent power which is 
very great. For this reason we find that after every migration 
of a spoken language, there follows a trail of such place names 
to indicate a i< inner condition. Our maps, both of the ! Iritisli 
Isles anti of Spain, show this phenomenon very clearly. In 
the one case, the Keltic speech lias receded before the Teu¬ 
tonic influence, leaving a licit of Its peculiar village names 
behind. In the other, the Basque place names, far outside die 
present limits of the spoken Masque, even as far as the Ebro 
River, indicate no less clearly that the speech is on the move 
toward the north, where no such intermediate z. >nc exists . 1 
Similarly, all over Russia, Finnic place names still survive as 
witness of a language and people submerged by the immigrant 
Slavs, f 

Then, after the village names have been replaced by the 
newcomers, or else become so far tnutiiated as to lose their 
identity, there still linger the names of rivers, mountains, bays, 
headlands, and other natural features of the country, Hal¬ 
lowed by folklore or superstition, their outlandish sounds only- 
serve the more to insure them against disturbance. All over 

® rota ' , *”5> P' 43 i BUdfc, lS&y, p. jtl. See ilw diitp vjjj p infra. 
t Smirnov, iSgs, p, loj. 
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England such names are not uncommon, pointing: to a remote 
past when the Keltic speech was omnipresent Xay more, 
not only from all over the British Isles, but from a large area 
of the mainland of Europe as well, comes testimony of this 
kind to a former wide expansion of this Keltic language. Such 
geographical names represent the third and final stage of the 
erosion of language prior to its utter disappearance. Never¬ 
theless, as we shall show T the physical features of men outlive 
even these, so inherent and deep rooted have they become. 
It is indeed true, as Rhys r!H h himself a linguist, has aptly put 
i t, that " skutls are harder than cun son ants, and races lurk lie- 
hind when languages slip away/' 

It appears that language rests even more lightly upon men 
than do traditions and folk customs. We find that tt disap¬ 
pears first under pressure* leaving these others along with 
physical traits, perhaps, as survivors. There are several rea¬ 
sons for this mobility of speech. One is that languages rarely 
coalesce,* They may bomnv and mutilate* but they seldom 
mix if very distinct in type. The superior, or perhaps official, 
language simply crowds tile other out by force. Organization 
in this case counts tor more than numbers* In this way the 
language of the Isle de France Isas prevailed over the whole 
country despite its once limited area* because it had an ag¬ 
gressive dynasty behind it. Panslavism in Russia at the pres¬ 
ent time, with the omnipotence of officialism, is, in a similar 
way, crowding the native Finnic and Lithuanian languages 
out of the Baltic provinces; although less than ten per cent 
of the inhabitants are Russians.f Language, moreover, re¬ 
quires for its maintenance unanimous consent, and not mere 
majority rule; for* so soon as the majority changes its speech* 
the minority must acquiesce. Not $0 with folk tales or fire¬ 
side customs. People ding to these all the more pertina¬ 
ciously as they become rare. And still less so with physical 


* Fidt interesting discussion of this point in detail in A, II. K&jine, 
Ethnology, pp. 19S ft stf m Taylor, p. 37^ gives examples of diffi¬ 
culties la pronunciation which seetn to be hereditary. 

t Lcroy-Bcaulieci, 3. P- To. See nUo on Little Russia, ibid., p. 

110. On the Tatar adoptions of language by Finns, see p. 360 in/m,. 
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traits of race. Many of these last are not apparent to the eye. 
They are sometimes unsuspected until they have well-nigh 
disappeared. Men mingle their blood freely. They inter¬ 
marry, and a mixed type results. Thus, racially, organization 
avails nothing against the force of numbers. In linguistic 
affairs nothing succeeds like success; but in physical an¬ 
thropology impetus counts for nothing. 

It is impossible to measure nice by the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of arts or customs; for they also, like language, 
migrate in complete independence of physical traits. With the 
Keltic language spread the use of polished stone implements 
and possibly the custom of iueineration, bur this did not by 
any means imply a new race of men. The best opinion to-day 
holds the Keltic culture and language to have represented 
merely a dominant aristocracy, Forming but a small proportion 
of the population. It is not unlikely that this ruling class in¬ 
troduced new arts along with their speech, although it Is still 
not directly proved. At times a change of culture appears, 
directly accompanied by a new physical type, as when bronze 
was introduced into Britain,* or when the European races 
brought the use «>f iron to America. More often are the ad¬ 
vents of a new culture and a physical type merely contem¬ 
poraneous. Such an event occurred when the domestication 
of animals seemed roughly to coincide with the appearance in 
Europe of a braehycephallc imputation from the cash Xo 
one is competent to affirm, notwithstanding this fact, that the 
new race actually introduced the culture, \ Of course, con¬ 
tact is always implied in such migration of an art, although 
a few stragglers may readily have been the cause of the spread 
of the custom. This may not be true in respect to the migra¬ 
tion of religions, or in any similar case where determined 
opposition has to be overcome and where conquest means 
substitution; but in simple arts of immediate obvious appli¬ 
cation, copying takes place naturally, Tlie art spreads in di¬ 
rect proportion to its immediate value to the people concerned, 
No missionaries are needed to introduce firearms among the 


* Thu mam, I *63. p, Jgq 
| €/. Morn I let. i 579 a F p r £32. 
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aborigines. The art speedily gut nuns race. Moreover, cul¬ 
tures like languages seldom mix as men do. Parts may be 
accepted here and there, but complete amalgamation seldom 
results. Tile main effect of the contact of two distinct cul¬ 
tures is to produce stratification. The common people become 
the conservators of the old; the upper classes hold to the new. 
h is a case of folklore and superstition versus progressive 
ideas. Here, as in respect of language, arts and customs be¬ 
come reliable as a teat oi race only when found fixed in the 
soil or in some other way prevented from migration. 

Always be careful lest you attach too much importance to 
the statements of historical and classical writers in their ac- 
counts of migrations and of conquests.* They wrote oi men 
organized tn tribes; it is our province to study them individ¬ 
ually in populations. We should beware of the travellers' tales 
of the ancients. Pliny describes a people of Africa with no 
heads and with eyes and mouth in the breast—a statement 
which to the anthropologist appears to be open to the suspicion 
□f exaggeration. Even when conquest has undoubtedly taken 
place, it docs not imply a change of physical type in the region 
affected. We are dealing with great masses of men near the 
sot!, to whom it matters little whether the emperor be Mace¬ 
donian, Roman, or lurk, lid comparatively recent times 
the peasantry of Europe were as little affected by changes of 
dynasty as the Chinese people have been touched l>v tile re¬ 
cent war in the East. I o them personally, victory or defeat 
meant little except a change oF tax-gatherers* 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that conquest 
often affected but a small area of each country—nameh% its 
richest and most populous portions. The foreigner seldom 
penetrated the outlying districts. He went, as did Lite Span¬ 
iards in South America, where gold was gathered in the great 
cities. France, as vve know* was affected very unevenly by 
the Roman conquest. It was not the portion nearest to 
Rome, but the richest though remote one, which yielded to 
the Roman role to the greatest extent At all events, the 

•Bertrand. 1373, is fine in criticism of these; abo Bertrand and 
Rcinach, 18^4, chapter 3. 
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Roman colonists in Gaul ami Brittany haver disappeared, to 
leave no trace. The \ niidals in Africa have left no si^n 1 
neither hide nor hair, in a literal sense,* Aquitaine was held 
by the English for three centuries, Init no anthropological 
evidence of it remains to-day. f The Tatar rule in Russia and 
the Saracen conquest of Spain were alike unproductive of 
physical results, so far as we can discover. Both alike con¬ 
stituted what Bryce aptly terms merely a K top dressing" ol 
population. The Burgundian kingdom was changed merely 
in respect of its rulers■ and spots in Italy like BcneveutO, ruled 
by the Lombards for five hundred years, are, in respect of 
physical character!sties, to-day precisely like all the region 
round about (hem.! 

The truth is that migrations or conquests to be physically 
effective must be domestic and not military. W heeler rightly 
observes p speaking of the Eastern question, that + much that 
has been called migration was movement not of peoples, but 
power" Guizots eighth lecture upon the History of Civiliza¬ 
tion in France contains some wholesome advice upon this 
point. Colonization or infiltration, as the case may he, to be 
physically effective must take place by wholesale, and it must 
include men, women, and children. The Roman conquests 
seldom proceeded thus, in sharp contrast to the people of the 
East 1 who migrated in hordes, colonizing incidentally on the 
way. The British Isles, anthropologically, were not affected 
by the Roman invasion, nor until the Teutons came by thou¬ 
sands. There is nothing surprising in this. In anthropology, 
as in jurisprudence* possession is nine points of the law. 
Everything is on the side, physically speaking, of the native 
He has been acclimated, developing peculiarities proper to 
his surroundings* He is free from the costly work of trans¬ 
porting helpless women and children. The immense major¬ 
ity of his fellows are like him in habits, tastes, and circum¬ 
stances, The invader, if he remains at all, dilutes his blood 
by half as soon as he marries and settles, with the prospect 
that it will be quartered in the next generation. He can not 


* Broca, lijti, f tulltgnon, iG^s* p, 71. 
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exterminate the vanquished as savages do, even if he would. 
Nay more, St h not to Ills advantage to do so, for senile 
labour is too valuable to sacrifice in that way* Self-interest 
triumphs over race haired. The conqueror may indeed kill 
off a score or two of the leading men, and the chroniclers may 
call it. exterminating a tribe, but the probability is that all 
the women and most of ltie men will be spared. In the sub¬ 
sequent process of acclimatization, moreover, ihe ranks of 
the invading host are decimated. The newcomer struggles 
against the combined distrust of most of bis neighbours, as 
well as with the migratory instinct which brought him there 
hi the first place. If he excels in intelligence, he may con¬ 
tinue Lo rule, but his line is doomed to extinction unless kept 
alive by constant re-enforcements. It has been well said that 
the greatest obstacle to ihe spread of man is man, Collignoa 
is right hi liis affirmation that " when a race is well seated 
in a region* fixed to the soil by agriculture, acclimatized by 
natural selection, and sufficiently dense, it opposes an enor¬ 
mous resistance to absorption by newcomers, whoever they 

may be." 

Population being thus persistent by reason of its inde¬ 
structibility, a peculiar province of our study will be to show 
the relation which has arisen between the geography of a 
country and the character of its people and its institutions. 
Historians have nut failed in the past to point out the ways in 
which the migrations and conquests of nations have been 
determined by mountain chains and rivers. They have too 
often been content merely to show that the immediate direc¬ 
tion of the movement has been dependent upon topographical 
features. We shall endeavour to go a step further in indi¬ 
cating the manner in which the real ethnic character of the 
population of Europe has been determined by its environ¬ 
ment, not only directly, but indirectly as welt, entirely apart 
from political or historical events as such, and as a result of 
social forces which are still at work; Thus, for example, we 
shall show that the physical character of the population often 
changes at the line which divides the hills from the plains. 
The national boundary may run along the crest of the moun- 
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tain chain, while the ethnic lines skirt its base where the eco¬ 
nomic character of ihe country changes* In Other cases, the 
racial may be equally far from the political boundary, since 
the river bed may delimit the state* while the racial divisions 
follow the watersheds* 

Modern political boundaries will, therefore* avail us but 
little; they are entirely a superficial product; for, as we in¬ 
sist, nationality bears no constant or necessary relation what¬ 
ever to race. It is an artificial result of political causes to a 
great extent. Political boundaries, moreover, may not even 
be national; they are too often merely governmental. From 
the moment an individual is bom into ilie world, he finds him¬ 
self exposed to a series of concentric influences which swing 
in upon him with overwhelming force. The ties of family 
lie nearest: the bonds and prejudices of caste follow close 
upon : then comes the circle of party affiliations and of re¬ 
ligious denomination. Language encompasses all these about. 
The element of nationality lying outside of them all. i> as 
largely the result of historical and social causes as any of the 
others, with the sole exception of family perhaps. Race may 
conceivably cut across almost all of these lines at right angles. 
It underlies them all. It is, so to speak, the raw material 
fro® which each of these social patterns is made up. It may 
become an agent to determine their intensity and motive, as 
tile nature of the fibre determines the design woven m the 
stuff. It may proceed in utter in dependence of them all, 
being alone freed from the disturbing influences of human 
wifi and choice. Race denotes what man is; all these other 
details of social life represent what man deer. Race harmon¬ 
izes, at all events, less with the bounds of nationality than 
with any other—certainly less so than with those either of 
social caste or religious affiliation. That nearly a half of 
France, while peopled by ardent patriots. Is as purely Teu¬ 
tonic racially as the half of Germany itself. is a sufficient ex¬ 
ample of the truth of our assertion. The best illustration of 
the greater force of religious prejudices to give rise to a dis- 

* RtglUtulE' 1%S» oflere an in [cresting discussion of the relation of 
topography and racr 
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liitct physical type is afforded by the jews. Social ostracism, 
based upon differences of belief in great measure,, has sufficed 
to keep them truer to a single racial standard, perhaps, than 
any other people oi Europe,* Another example of religious 
isolation p reinforced by geographical seclusion, may be seen 
among the followers of the mediaeval reformer* Juan Valdes. 
I ‘ersecuted fur general ions, driven high up into the Alps of 
northwestern Italy, these people show to-day a notable differ¬ 
ence in physical type from all their neighbours.f The Hugue¬ 
not colony about La Rochelle, together with English influ¬ 
ence, seems also to have left its impress in the present blond-, 
ness of the department of Charente InFerieure.t The Arme¬ 
nians also, constituting ait island of Christianity surrounded 
by alien beliefs, are. as we shall see. highly individualized phys¬ 
ically. Religious kola (ton is the cause beyond doubt 

Political geography is* for all these reasons, entirely dis- 
tinct from racial and social geography. as well in its princi- 
plcs as in ils results. Many years ago a course was delivered 
before ihe Lowell Institute by if. Giiyot. the grcai geogra¬ 
pher, subsequently published under the caption The Earth 
and Man, Is created a profound sensation at She time* as it 
pointed out Ihe intimate relation which exists between geog¬ 
raphy and history; bill it was of necessity extremely vague, 
and its results were in ihe main unsatisfactory Its value lav 
mainly in its novel point of view. Since this time a com¬ 
pletely new science dealing with man lias arisen, capable of 
as great precision as any of the other natural sciences. It 
has humanised geography, so to speak, even as M* Guyot did 
in his time and generation; and it has enriched history and 
Sociology in a new and unexpected wav. 

We have now to bring still other elcmenis—anthropology 
and sociology—into touch with these other two, to Form a 
combination possessed of singular suggestiveness. It affords 
at once a means for She quantitative measurement of racial 

■ Renan, l3S3. K offers a brilliant rlTsyy sskm of iliR See at^rj out chapE«r 
on ihe Jews, later* 

f !VTenrJini H l9qD; Livi r 1896 □, p. 

| Toptnird, 1689 a. p. $22, 

s 
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migrations and social movements; and it yields a living pic¬ 
ture of the population—die raw material—in and through 
which all history must of necessity work. Studying men as 
merely physical types of the higher animals, we arc able to 
trace their movements as we do those of the lower species. 
We may correlate these results with the physical geography 
and the economic character of the environment; and then, 
at last, superpose the social phenomena in their geographical 
distribution. We attempt to discover relations either of cause 
and effect, or at least of parallelism and similarity due to a 
common cause which lies back of them all—perhaps in hitman 
nature itsdf, Science advances by the revelation of new rela¬ 
tionships between things. In the present case the hope of per¬ 
haps striking a spark, bv knocking these divers sciences to^ 
gether, has induced men to collect materials, often in ignorance 
of the exact use to which they might be ultimately put. To 
show the results which have already been achieved is the task 
to which we have to address ourselves. 

The observations upon which our conclusions for Europe 
arc to rest cover some twenty-five million or more individ¬ 
uals, a large fraction being school children, a goodly propor¬ 
tion, however, consisting of conscripts taken from the soil di¬ 
rectly to the recruiting commissions os" the various European 
arnlies. The labour involved in merely collecting, to say 
nothing of tabulating, this mass of material is almost super¬ 
human; and we can not too highly praise the scientific zeal 
which has made possible our comfortable work of compar¬ 
ing this accumulated data. As an example of the difficulties 
which have been encountered, let me quote from a personal 
letter from Dr, Ammon, one of the pioneers In this work, 
who measured thousands of recruits in the Black Forest of 
Germany, "One naturally; 1 he writes, +l is reluctant to under¬ 
take a four or six weeks' trip with the commission in winter, 
with snow a metre deep, living in the meanest inns in the little 
hamlets, and moving about every two to five days. The of¬ 
ficial inspectors must not be retarded in their work, as the 
Ministry of War attaches that condition to their permission to 
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view the recruits* Many of those rejected for service are 
dismissed by the surgeons at a glance, but l must make meas¬ 
urements on all alike. Only when the doctor stops to make 
an auscultation or to test the vision do I have a moment's 
respite. They are sent to my room from the medical inspector 
at the rate of two hundred in three hours, sometimes two 
hundred and forty; and on sill these men I must make many 
measurements, while rendering instant decision upon the 
colour of the hair and eyes. Tlae mental effort involved in 
forming so many separate judgments in such quick succes¬ 
sion often brings me near fainting at the close oF the session/' 
Of course, where observations are privately made, to ob¬ 
tain the consent of the owner of the characteristics is the main 
obstacle to be overcome. To make the subject understand 
what is wanted, is impossible; for it would involve a full dis¬ 
cussion of the Keltic question or of the origin of the Aryans, 
which, after the first one hundred cases, becomes tiresome. 
The colour of the hair and eyes, of course, may he noted in 
passing, and observers may station themselves on crowded 
thoroughfares and easily collect a large mass of material* 1 
have myself found profit and entertainment on the Fa ]3 River 
boats in running up sonic columns from my unsuspecting 
fellow-passengers. But to make head measurements is an¬ 
other matter. Dr. Beddoe adopted an ingenious device which 
I will describe in his own words: “Whenever a likely list 3 c 
squad of natives was encountered the two archeologists got 
up a dispute about the relative size and shape of thrir own 
heads, which I was called in to settle with the calipers. The 
unsuspecting Irishmen usually entered keenly into the de¬ 
bate, and before the little drama had been finished were eager)v 
betting on the sizes of their own heads, and begging to have 
their wagers determiner! in the same manner/" 

The figures gathered in this way from the schools and the 
armies have a peculiar value. They represent all classes of the 
population, bnt more especially the peasantry in all the nooks 
and comers of Europe wherever the long arm of the Polbri 
Stoat reaches. The only difficulty is that research upon adults 
is almost entirely confined to the men; observations upon 
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adult women are exceedingly scarce. Fortunately, such as 
we have tends to agree with those taken upon males in alt im¬ 
portant respects. We shall have to note but a few exceptions 
to this law.* The upper classes are less fully represented often¬ 
times than the peasantry, since they attend private schools 
or are better able to evade the military service by money pay¬ 
ment or by educational test. This simplifies the matter, since 
it is the proktariai which alone dearly reflects the influence 
of race or of environment. They are the ones we wish to 
study. In this sense the observations upon these populations 
may aid the sociologist or the historian; for the greatest ob¬ 
stacle, heretofore, to the prosecution of the half-written his¬ 
tory of the common people has been the lack of proper raw 
materials. There is a mine of information here which has 
hardy been opened to view on the surface. 


* ty, re ma rks at 399 /w/ra. 




CHAPTER III 


THE HEAD FOIiU* 

The shape of the human head-—by which we mean the 
general proportions of length, breadth, and height, irrespective 
of the " bumps" ol the phrenologist—is one of the best avail¬ 
able tests of race known? Its value is, at the same time, hut 
imperfectly appreciated beyond the inner circle of professional 
anthropology. Yet it is so simple a phenomenon, both lit 
principle and in practical application, that it may readily be 
of use to the traveller and the not too superficial observer of 
men. To be sure, widespread and constant peculiarities of 
head form are less noticeable in America, because of the ex¬ 
treme variability of oitr population, compounded as it is of all 
the races of Europe; they seem also to be less fundamental 
among the American aborigines But in the Old World the 
observant traveller may with a little attention often detect 
the racial affinity of a people by this means. 

I The form of the head is for all racial purposes best meas¬ 
ured by what is technically known as the cephalic index. This 
is simply the breadth of the head above the ears expressed in 
percentage of its length from forehead to back. Assuming 
that this length is 100, the width is expressed as a fraction of 
it As the head becomes proportionately broader—that is* 
more fully rounded, viewed front the top down—this cephalic 
index increases. When it rises above So, the head is called 
bmchyccpbalic; when it falls below 75, the term dolicho¬ 
cephalic is applied to it. Indexes between 75 and So arc char¬ 
acterized as mesocephaJic.l The accompany mg photographs 
illustrate the extent of these differences as they appear upon 
the skull. They arc especially notable in the view from the 
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tap downward. These particular crania, with the indexes of 
73 and Ny respectively, are, it may be observed, typical of the 
general limits of variation which occur among "the races of 
Europe at the present time. In very rare instances the cephalic 
index may rim m individuals as low as 6a, and it has been 



observed as high as 103-that » to say, the head being broader 
than n ,s long. In our study, which is not of individuals 
but of racial groups, the limits of variation arc of course much 
narrower.* 


See AppcntHs A for technical devils. 


























5* ScafiJpnjvkiL Index 9^ 

{to**"*tt*r 'to rrittibn Seftttem ,At form tf/net d „j litt fra/vr/itn, rfhtaJ 
mmturtd fy Mr rtfihafit index ,) 
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A factor which h of great assistance in the rapid identifi- 
cafion of racial types, is the correlation between the propor¬ 
tions of the head and tire form of the face. In the majority 
of cases, particularity in Europe, a relatively broad head is 
accompanied by a rounded face, in which the breadth back 
of the cheek hones is considerable as compared with the height 
from forehead to chin. Anthropologists make use of this re¬ 
lation to measure the so-called facial index ; hut a lack of 
uniformity in the mode of taking measurements lias so far 
prevented extended ubservalions fit for exact comparison.* 
It is sufficient for our purposes to adopt the rule, tong head, 
oval face; si sort head and round face] Our six living types on 
(he opposite page, arranged its an ascending series of cephalic 
tndkes from 64 to 96. make this relation between die head 
and face more clearly manifest. In proportion as the heads 
become broader back of the temples, the face appears rela¬ 
tively shorter. We are here speaking, be it noted, of those 
proportions dependent upon the bony'structure of the head* 
and not in any sense of the merely superficial fleshy parts. A 
r on tided face due to full cl leeks should be carefully distin¬ 
guished from one in which the relative breadth is due either 
to prominence of the check hones or to real breadth of the 
head itself. It is the last of these alone which concerns us 
here. Only a few examples of widespread clLsbarmoiiSsm, as 
it is called, between head and face are known. Among these 
are the Greenland Eskimos, which resemble the Lapp shown 
in our portrait in squareness of face, notwithstanding the fact 
that they are almost the longest-headed race known. The 
aborigines of Tasmania are also disharmome to a like degree, 
most other peoples of the earth showing an agreement be¬ 
tween the facial proportions and those of the head which is 
sufficiently dose to suggest a relation of cause and effect. 
In Europe, where di shannon ism is very infrequent among the 
living population5r its prevalence in the prehistoric Cro- 
Magnon race will afford us a means of identification of this 
type wherever it persists to-day. At times tlisharmonisni arises 

# TopEoard, filaments, p. 917, Weissenfccrg, *$97, gives a convenient 
mill me of ilac various system*. 
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in mixed types p the product of a cross between a broad and 
a long headed race, wherein the one clement contributes the 
head form while the other persists rather in the facial pro¬ 
portions .* Such combinations are apt to occur among the 
Swiss, lying as they do at the ethnic crossroads of the con¬ 
tinent, Several clear examples of it are shown among our 
portraits at page 290, 

An important point to be noted in this connection is that 
this shape of the head seems to hear no direct relation to in¬ 
tellectual power or intelligence. Posterior development of the 
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cranium does not imply a cor res poo fling backwardness in 
culture. The hroad-hcaded races of the earth may not as a 
whole be quite as deficient in civilization as some of the long 
heads, notably the Australians and the African negroes. On 
the other hand t the Chinese arc conspicuously long-headed, 
surrounded by the barbarian brachycephalic Mongol hordes: 
and the Eskimos in many respects surpass the Indians in cub 


* Boa* fVcrfi. Herl r Anlfr. Ge* t+ Ip. 4*6) finds* among Indian half- 
breeds tbai the facial proportions ot one or the other parent ,tre more apt 
Eo be transmltied entirely than thal an inlermedLaie form Trulls. 
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ture. Dozens of similar contrasts might be given. Europe 
offers the best refutation of itiq statement that the proportions 
of the head mean anything intellectually. The English, as 
our map of Europe will show, are distinctly long-headed. 
Measurements on the students at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology arc fairly typical for the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
Ont of a total of 486 men, four were characterized at one ex¬ 
treme by an index below jo; the upper limit was marked by 
four men with an index of 87. The series of heads culminated 
at an index of 77. possessed by 72 students. The diagram 
herewith represents the percentage distribution of the several 
indexes. It points to a dear type at a head form quite near 
the lower limits of variation of tlu human races; those, 
namely, of the African negroes and the Australian aborigines, 
Tiiis example, together with a moment's consideration of our 
world map of the cephalic index, will show how impossible 
is any relation between the head form of a people and its 
civilization or average intelligence. Comparisons have been 
instituted in parts of Europe between the professional and un¬ 
cultured classes in the same community for the further elucida¬ 
tion of this fact. The differences in head form are as apt to 
fall one war as another, depending upon the degree of racial 
purity which exists in each class. Dr Lm * finds that in north¬ 
ern Italy the professional classes arc longer-headed than the 
peasants; in the south the opposite rule prevails. The ex¬ 
planation is that in eadi case the upper classes are nearer a 
mean type for the country, as a result of greater mobility and 
ethnic intermixture.f In our study of the proportions of the 
head, therefore, as a corollary of tins principle, we are measur¬ 
ing merely race, and not intelligence In any sense. How 
fortunate this circumstance Is for Our various purposes will 
appear in due time* 


* PF- 86-95* 

j We have discussed this more fully w nur 18960 and t 896 d r See 
Msfl Baas, 18961 BedrJoe, 18.94; Broca, XS72 b ; Xicderic, iSqf.a, p r too* 
etc, ; nnrl I he works oF Amman, Lapniigv, MuJhflg, and other social 
anthropologist*. Venn, rH3, believes 10 have discovered a tendency 
among hes Cambridge SEttdcnis, but our own results belie it* 
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[Equally unimportant to the anthropologist is the absolute 
size of the head. It is grievous to contemplate the waste of 
energy when, during our civil war, over one million soldiers 
had their heads measured in respect of this absolute size , in 
view of the fact that to day anthropologists deny any consid¬ 
erable significance attaching to this characteristic. Popularly, 
a large head with beetling eyebrows suffices to establish a 
man's intellectual credit; but, like all other credit, it is en¬ 
tirely dependent upon what lies on deposit elsewhere. Neither 
size nor weight of the brain seems to be ot importance. Hie 
long, narrow heads, as a rule, have a smaller capacity than 
those in which the breadth is considered>1c: but the excep¬ 
tions arc so common that they disprove the rule. Among 
the earliest men whose remains have been found in Europe, 
there was no appreciable difference front the present living 
populations. In many cases these prehistoric men even sur¬ 
passed the present population in the stsje of the head, i he 
peasant anti the philosopher can not he distinguished in this 
respect. For the same reason the striking difference between 
the sexes, the head of the man being considerably larger than 
that of the woman, means nothing more than avoirdupois; 
or rather it seems merely to be correlated with die taller 
stature and more massive frame of the human malej 

Turning to tin- world map * on the opposite page, which 

* This map is constructed primarily from data on living men, sufficient 
irt amount to eliminate ihe effect of chance. “Amongr a host of oilier 
authorities, special men lion should be made of Dr* Botf* cm North 
Amenta; Stfren-Hansen and flfS«K on the kskimim; von den Stelnen. 
Fhrenftfoh, Ten Kale, and Martin, ort South America; Colligncm, 
I^renBVr-FSraud, Verneau, Fassavunt, Dcniker. and on Africa ; 

Somma-r and MantCg*oa h on northern. Chancre and Ujfahry T on western 
Asia ; ftlslej\ on India ; Lubber*. Ten Kate, Yoll, Mkklueho-Maclay. 
and Maurel* on Indonesia and ihe western Pacific. For special details. 

ItaLz, on japan; Man, on the Andamans; tvanovskl and Vavorski. 
on [he Mongol*, plc. For Africa and Australia the results are certain; 
hut scaitered tfcfnu&h a number of less extended Investigation* Then 
there is the mnFe general work of Wchlhtch,, Bitica, Fruncr 1^)’, anil 
others. All these have been checked or supplemented by the large coU 
iKtiiipii of observations on the cranium. It will never cease to be a mai~ 
ter of regret that observers like Hartmann, Fritnch, Fiftseh, the Sarusin 
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shows the geographical distribution of the several types of head 
form which we have described, the first fact which impresses 
itself is of the violent contrasts in the eastern hemisphere be¬ 
tween Europe-Asia and the two soul Item continents Africa and 
Australia, A few pages further on in this chapter will he 
found two sheets of portraits representing the differences be¬ 
tween these regions. The broad heads and square faces of 
the Astatic types are very different from the long oval of the 
dolichocephalic negro, or of the Berber populations north of 
the Sahara, which in head and face so strongly resemble them. 
In profile tile posterior development of the negro skull should 
be compared with the bullet-shaped head of the Asiatic, it 
will appear that differences in length arc as remarkable as in 
the breadth. \Y ith these contrasts in mind, turn to onr world 
map. The line of division of head forms passes east and west 
just south of the great continental backbone extending from 
the Alps to tile Himalayas. Thus the primitive natives of 
India, (lie black men of the hill tribes, who are quite distinct 
from the Hindu invaders, Form part of this southern long¬ 
headed group, The three southern centres of long-headedness 
may once have been part of a single continent which occupied 
the basin of the Indian Ocean, From the peculiar geograph¬ 
ical localization about this latter centre of the lemurs, a spe¬ 
cies allied to the monkeys, together with certain other mam¬ 
mals, some naturalists have advocated the theory' that such 
a continent once united Africa and Australia A To this hypo¬ 
thetical land mass they have assigned the name Lemuria. It 
would be idle to discuss the theory in this place. Whether 
such a continent ever existed or not, the present geographical 
distribution of long-heatlednesa points to a common deriva¬ 
tion of the African and the Australian and Melanesian races, 
betw een whom stand as a connecting link the Dravidian or 

brothers. Stanley, and others, offer no material for work of this kind. 
For the location of tribes, we have used Get-land's Atlas fftr Vfllkerfcunde! 
It is to be hoped that Dr, Boas's map for S'orth America, now ready for 
publication, may not tonu be delayed; our map has benefited from his 
courteous correction, 

Ernst Haeckel, l9<jr, glvrt an interesting map with a restoration of 
this continent as a ten Ire of dispersion lor mammals. 






































15^ Berber, ThuK, D,irfe bnic^L Imkx ^i. „ j fr. 
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aboriginal inhabitants of India, The phenomena of skin 
colour and of hair only serve to strengthen the hypothesis. 
The extremes in head form here presented between the 
north and the south of the eastern hemisphere constitute the 
mainstay of the theory that in these places we find tile two 
primary elements of the human species. Other racial traits 
help to confirm the deduction. The most sudden atithropo- 
geograpliicai transition in the world b afforded by the Hima¬ 
laya mountain ranges, Happily, w r e possess, from Ujfalvy * 
and others, pretty detailed information for parts of this region, 
especially the Pamir. This " roof of the world M is of peculiar 
interest to us as the land to which Max Muller sought to trace 
the Aryan invaders of Europe by a study of the languages 
of that continent. It is clearly proved that this greatest moun¬ 
tain system in the world is at the same time the dividing line 
between the extreme types of mankind, Et is really the hitman 
equator of the earth. Such h as it should be. For while tlie 
greatest extremes of environment are offered between the 
steaming plains of the Ganges and the frigid deserts and 
steppes of the north, at the same time direct intercourse be¬ 
tween the two regions has been rendered well-nigh impos¬ 
sible by the height of the mountain chain itself. In each 
region a peculiar type has developed without- interference 
from the other. At either end of the Himalayas proper, where 
the geographical barriers become less formidable, and espe¬ 
cially wherever we touch the sea, the extreme sharpness of 
the human contrasts fails, fhe Chinese manifest a tendency 
toward an intermediate type of head form. Japan shows it 
even more clearly. From China south the Asiatic broad- 
headediiess becomes gradually attenuated among the Malays, 
until it either runs abruptly up against the Melanesian dolicho¬ 
cephalic group or else vanishes among the islanders of the 
Pacific. Evidence that in thus extending to the southeast, 
the Malays have dispossessed or absorbed a more primitive 
population is afforded by the remnants of the negritos. These 
bkek people still exist in some purity in the inaccessible up- 


* Lett Aryefis au Nurd et au Sud de THindon-Kouctl, Paris, 
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lands oi the large islands in Malaysia, and especially in the 
Philippine Archipelago. 

Compared with the extreme forms presented in the Old 
World, Lite Americas appear to be quite homogeneous and 
at the same time intermediate in type, especially if we except 
the Eskimo; for in the western hemisphere among the true 
Indians the extreme variations oi head form are comprised 
between the cephalic indices of S5 in British Columbia and 
Perm, and of 76 on the southeast coast of Brazil. Probably 
nine tenths of the native tribes of America have average indices 
between 79 and 83* Many American peoples among whom 
customs oi cranial deformation prevail, are able artificially to 
raE*c their indices to 170 or even 95: hut such monstrosities 
should be excluded for the present* since we are studying 
normal types of man alone. Translated into words, this means 
that the American aborigines should all he classified together 
as, in a scnst\ a secondary and more or less transitional racial 
group. 

With them we may place the great group of men which 
inhabits the islands of the Pacific. These people manifest 
even clearer than do the American Indians that they are an 
intermediate type. They are, however, more unstable as a 
race p especially lacking in homogeneity. They seem to be 
compounded of the Asiatic and Melanesian primary racial 
elements in varying proportions. It is the most discouraging 
place in the world to measure types of head, because of their 
extreme variability. We shall have occasion shortly to com¬ 
pare certain of their characteristics other than the head form 
with those of the people of Europe. This we shall do in the 
attempt to discover whether these Europeans are also a sec¬ 
ondary race, or whether they are entitled to a different place 
in the human species, \\ e shall then see that one can not 
studv Europe quite hy itself without gaining thereby an en¬ 
tirely false idea ol its human history. 

Before proceeding to disctiss the place which Europe occu- 
pies in our racial series, it may be interesting to point ont 
certain curious parallelisms between the geographical localiza¬ 
tion oE the several types of head form and the natural dis- 
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tributsoti of the flora and fauna of the earth.* Agassiz a half 
century ago commented upon the similar areas of distribution 
of mammals and of man, Mb observations are confirmed by 
our data on the bead form. W here, as in Africa and Aus¬ 
tralia. there b marked individuality in the lower forms of life, 
there is also to be found an extreme type of the human spe¬ 
cies. Where f on the other hand, realms like the Oriental 
one which covers southeastern Asia and the Malay Archipel¬ 
ago, have drawn upon the north and the south alike for both 
their flora and fauna, several types of man have also immi¬ 
grated and crossed with one another. Often the dividing lines 
between distinct realms for varieties of man i animal, and plant 
coincide quite exactly. The Sahara Desert* once a sea, ami 
not the present Mediterranean* as we shall show, divides the 
true negTO front the European* as it does the Ethiopian zoo¬ 
logical and botanical realm from its neighbour. Thus do the 
African Berbers in our portraits belong of right to the Knm- 
pean races, as we shall soon he aide to prove. The facial re¬ 
semblance is enough to render such proof unnecessary. The 
Andes* the Rocky Mountains, ami the Himalayas, for a similar 
reason divide types of all forms of life alike, including man. 
Even that remarkable line which Alfred Russel Wallace so 
vividly describes in his bland Life, which divides the truly 
Insutar fauna and flora from those of the continent of Asia, 
is duplicated among men near by. The sharp division line 
for plants and animals between Bali and Lombok we have 
shown upon the map. It is but a short distance farther east, 
between Timor and Flores, where we suddenly pass from 
the broad-headed, straight-haired Asiatic Malay to the long¬ 
headed and frizzled Melanesian savage—to the group which 
includes the Papuans of New Guinea and the Australian>j 
Following out this study of man in his natural migrations 
just as we study the lower animals, it can be shown that the 
differences in geographical localization between the human 

* Rcddartl, Lyddekcr* Sctmcr, arc best on geographical nfA ogy- Finn, 
ton. I $90a. p. 95, gives many reference* on this, 

4 A good ethnolopdCiU map of this region is given in Ratid, 1694-95* 
vat, I, 
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anti other forms of life are merely of degree. The whole mat¬ 
ter is reducible at bottom to terms of physical geography, 
producing areas of characterization, Where great changes in 
the environment occur, where oceans or mountain chains 
divide, or where river systems unite geographical areas, we 
discover corresponding effects upon the distribution of human 
as of other animal types. Tilts is not necessarily because the 
environment has directly generated those peculiarities in each 
instance; certainly no such result can be shown in respect of 
the head form. It is because the several varieties of man or 
other mammals have been able to preserve their individuality 
through geographical isolation from intermixture; or con¬ 
trariwise. as the case may be. have merged it in a conglom¬ 
erate whole compounded of all immigrant types alike. In 
tins sense man iti his physical constitution is almost as much 
a creature of environment as the lower orders of life. Even 
in Europe he has nut yet wholly cast off the leading strings 
' if physical circumstance, as it is our purpose ultimately to 
show. 

Hy litis time it will have been observed that the differences 
in respect of the head form became strongly noticeable only 
when we coni]are the extremes of our racial series: in other 
words, that while the minor gradations may be real to the 
calipers and tape, they are not striking at first glance to the 
eve. bet us carefully note that in observing the proportions 
of the head, we have absolutely nothing to do with those fea¬ 
tures by which in Europe we are accustomed to distinguish 
nationalilies. Nine times out of ten we recognise an. Irish¬ 
man, a Swede, or an Italian by means of these lesser details, 
They are in reality more often national or local than wholly 
racial. Let us also rigidly eliminate the impressions derived 
from mere facial expression. Such belongs rather to the 
study of character than of race. It seldom becomes strongly- 
marked before middle life, while the more fundamental traits 
arc fully apparent much earlier As a matter of fact, it is the 
modesty of the head proportions—not forcing themselves con¬ 
spicuously upon the observer's notice as do differences in the 
colour of the skin, the facial features, or the bodily stature _ 
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which forms the main basis of their claim to priority as a 
test of race. Were this head form as strikingly prominent 
as these other physical traits, it would tend to fall a prey to 
the modifying Factor of artificial selection: that is to say, it 
would speedily become part and parcel among a people of a 
general ideal, either of racial beauty or of economic fitness, 
so that the selective choice thereby induced, would scion modify 
the operation of purely natural causes. 

However strenuously the biologists may deny validity to 
the element of unifinal selection among the lower animals, 
it certainly plays a large part in influencing sexual choice 
among primitive men and more subtly among us in civiliza¬ 
tion, Just as soon as a social group recognises the possession 
of certain physical traits peculiar to itself—that is, as soon 
as it evolves what Ghidings has aptly termed a ^conscious¬ 
ness of kind ”—its constant endeavour thenceforth is to afford 
the fullest expression to that ideal. Thus, according to Balz* 
the nobility in Japan are as much lighter in weight and more 
slender in build than their lower classes, as the Teutonic nobil¬ 
ity of Great Britain is above the British average. The Japan¬ 
ese aristocracy in consequence might soon conic to consider 
its bodily peculiarities as a sign of high birth. That it would 
thereafter love, choose, and marry—unconsciously perhaps, 
but no less effectively—in conformity with that idea is be¬ 
yond perad venture, Is there any doubt that where, as in our 
own Southern States* two rates arc socially divided from one 
another, the superior would do all In his power to eliminate 
any traces of physical similarity to the menial negroes? Might 
not the Roman nose, light hair and eyes, and all those promi¬ 
nent traits which distinguished the master from the slave, 
play an important part in constituting an ideal of beauty 
which would become highly effective in the course of time? 
So uncultured a people as the natives of Australia are pleased 
to term the Europeans, m derision. " tomahawk-noses," re¬ 
garding our primary facial trait as absurd in its make-up. 
Even among them the “consciousness of kind” can not be 
denied as an Important factor to be dealt with in the theory 
of the formation of races. 




So 
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Such an artificial selection as we liavc instanced is pecul¬ 
iarly liable to play havoc with facial features, for which reason 
these latter arc rendered quite unreliable for purposes of racial 
identification, |>ecau*c they are entirely superficial, they are 
first noted bv the traveller and used as a basis of classifica¬ 
tion. A case in point is offered by the eastern Eskimos, who 
possess in marked degree not only the almond eye, so char¬ 
acteristic of the Mongolian peoples, but also the broad face, 
high check bones, and other features common among the 
people of Asia. el, notwithstanding this superficial resem¬ 
blance, inspection of our world map of the head form shows 
that they stand at tile farthest remove front the Asiatic tvpc. 
They are even longer-headed than most of the African negroes. 
The same phenomenon confronts us m our analysis of the 
aborigines of Russia. We shall find many of the dolicho¬ 
cephalic Finns, who are superficially Mongols in every facial 
characteristic. I hey remain Finns nevertheless, all hough their 
faces belie it. Equally erroneous is it to assume, because ilic 
Asiatic physiognomy is quite common among all the aborigines 
of the Americas, even to the tip of Cape Horn, that this con¬ 
stitutes a powerful argument for a derivation of the American 
Indian from the Asiatic stock. We shall have occasion to 
point out from time to time the occurrence of local facial types 
hi various parts of Europe. On the principle we have indi¬ 
cated aljove, these are highly interesting as indications of a 
local sense of individuality: though they mean hut little, so 
far as racial origin and derivation are concerned. 

Happily for us, racial differences in head form are too 
slight to suggest any such social selection as has been sug¬ 
gested ; moreover, they are generally concealed by the head¬ 
dress, which assumes prominence in proportion as we re¬ 
turn toward barbarism. Obviously, a Psyche knot or savage 
peruke suffices to conceal all slight natural differences of this 
kind; so that Nature is left free to follow her own hunt with¬ 
out interference from man. The colour of skin peculiar to 
a people may be heightened readily by the use of a little pig¬ 
ment. Such practices arc not infrequent To modify the 
shape of the cranium itself, even supposing any peculiarity 
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were detected* is quite a different matter. It is far easier to 
rest content with a modification of the headdress, which may 
be rendered socially distinctive by the application of infinite 
pains and expense. It is well known that in many parts of 
the world the head is artificially deformed by compression 
during; infancy. This was notably the case in the Americas. 
Such practices have obtained and prevail to-day in parts 
of Europe.* Bod in tells us that the Belgse were accus¬ 
tomed to compress the head by artificial means. The people 
about Toulouse in the Pyrenees are accustomed, even at the 
present time, to distort the head by the application of band¬ 
ages during the formative period of life. Til is deformation 
is sometimes so extreme as to equal die Flathead Indian mon¬ 
strosities which have been so often described. Fortunately, 
these barbarous customs are rare among the civilized peoples 
which it is our province to discuss. Their absence, however, 
can not he ascribed to inability to modify the shape of the 
head; rather does it seem to be due to the lack of apprecia¬ 
tion that any racial differences exist, which may he exag¬ 
gerated for social effect or racial distinction. More important 
to-day are the customs, such ns the use of hard cradles, which 
indirectly operate to modify the shape of the cranium. Our 
portraits of Armenians and other peoples of Asia Minor at 
page ]) j show r the possible effect of such practices. These 
deformations not being dearly intentional P can not he reckoned 
as evidence of a selective process. 

W'estcrmarck f develops the interesting law that tie forma¬ 
tive practices generally tend to exaggerate the characteristics 
peculiar to a people. It is true, indeed, that a flattening of 
the occiput seems to be more prevalent among the naturally 

* For a full account of such deformation ,wiifr L\Anthrope»lo£ie, vol. iv, 
pp. 11-37. The illustrations of such deformation, of the processes em¬ 
ployed., and of the effect upon the brain devefopmejnt, are w&nhy of note. 
Other references concerning Europe are Lagnrail, * 3 "?. p. OiS; Lustlum. 
1 379 ; Lenhosprk, Pcrier, i 36 i p p. 56 ; Davis and Thurnam, 1B&5, 

pp, 34, 4a ; Thurnam, tl&j, p. 157: Rertholon, 1S92. p, 42; Qobu&, ViS t 
p r ti6, after Dclisle in Bull. Soc. d'Anth., l 9 Sfo p. 649. Anuchin, 1SS7 
and iiga. on Russia, h particularly Rood. 

j History of Hu man Marriage, second edition, p. ata. 
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brachy cephalic aborigines of America and Asia. We have an 
African example of a recognition of the opposite cephalic pe¬ 
culiarity, It seems highly suggestive. The nat 11 rally long¬ 
headed Ova mho shave all the head save at the top* ft is said, 
in order to bring their prominent occiputs into greater relief. 
One tan not deny the effectiveness of such a custom in the 
case of our African portraits in this chapter* They certainly 
exaggerate the natural lorig-headedness to a marked degree. 
Such phenomena are, however, very rare; cranial individuality 
is very seldom subject to such modification, being in so lar 
free from disturbance by artificial selection. 

Another equally important guarantee that the head form 
is primarily the expression of racial differences alone lies in 
its immunity from all disturbance from physical environment. 
As will be shown subsequently, the colour of the hatr and 
eyes, and stature especially, are open to modification by local 
circumstances: so that racial peculiarities are often obscured 
or entirely reversed by them. On the other band, the gen¬ 
eral proportions of the head seem to he uninfluenced either 
by climate, by food supply or economic status, or by habits 
of life: so that they stand as the clearest exponents which 
we possess of the permanent hereditary differences within 
the human speciesj Ranke* of Munich, most eminent of 
German authorities, has long advocated a theory that there 
h some natural relation between b road-beaded ness and a 
mountainous habitat * He was led to this view by the re¬ 
markable Alpine localization, which we shall speedily point 
out, of the brachycepbalic race of Europe. Our map of the 
world J with other culminations of this type in the Himalayan 
plateau of Asia* in the Rocky Mountains, and the Andes, may 
seem to corroborate this view. Nevertheless, alt attempts to 
trace any connection in detail between the head form and the 
habitat have utterly failed. For this reason we need not stop 
to refute this theory by citing volumes of evidence to the 
contrary, as we might Our explanation for this peculiar 
geographical phenomenon, which ascribes it to a racial se- 

* Cf Mosthcn. 1 S92. 125, for criticism of this. Bel tiflge zur Atuhro- 

polemic Eaycrrts, i, 1 & 77 , pp, £5*434 ; II, 1^9, p. 75. 
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lecture process alone, is fully competent to account for the 
fact. [The environment is still a factor for us of great mo¬ 
ment, but its action is merely indirect. In the present state 
of our knowledge, then, we seem to be justified in ruling out 
environment once and for all as a direct modifier uF the shape 
of the head. 

Having disposed of both artificial selection and environ¬ 
ment as possible modifiers of the head form, nothing remains 
to be eliminated except the element of chance variation; 
Tfiis last is readily counterbalanced by taking so many ob 
starvations that the fluctuations above and below the mean 
neutralize one another. Variation due to chance alone is no 
more liable to occur in the head than in any oilier part of 
the body. Rigid scientific methods are the only safeguard 
for providing against errors due to it. It is this necessity 
of making the basis of observation so broad that all error 
due to chance may he eliminated, which constitutes the main 
argument for the study of heads in the life rather than of 
skulls Jfor the limit to the number of measurements is deter¬ 
mined by the perseverance and ingenuity of tlic observer alone, 
and not by the stec of the museum collection or of the burial 
place. It should be added that our portraits have been espe¬ 
cially chosen with a view to the elimination of chance. They 
will always, so far as possible, represent types and not jWi- 
riduak. in the desire to have them stand as illustrations and 
not merely pictures. This i$ a principle which is lamentably 
neglected in many hooks on anthropology; to lose sight of 
it is to prostitute science in the interest of popularity.’ 

The most conspicuous feature of our map of cephalic index 
for western Europe f is that here within a limited area all the 
extremes of head form known to the human race are crowded 
together. In other words, the so-called white race of Europe 
is not physically a .uniform and intermediate type in the propor¬ 
tions of the head between the hradiyccphalie Asiatics and the 
long-headed negroes of Africa, A few years ago it was be- 


* Ranke, iSg} b. Stc aJso chapter vi for further discussion. 
\ See Appendix A for technical detail?. 
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licved that this was true More recently, detailed research 
has revealed hiiherto unsuspected limits of variation. They 
arc roughly indicated by ottr portraits of living European 
types at page 39. hi die high Alps of northwestern Italy are 
communes with an average index of 89, an extreme of round- 
headedness not equalled anywhere else in the world save in 
tlie Balkan Peninsula and in Asia Minor, This type of head 
prevails all through the Alps, quite irrespective of political 
frontiers. These superficial boundaries are indicated in white 
lines upon the map to show their independence of racial limits. 
There is no essential difference in [lead form between the 
Bavarians and the Italian Piedmontese, or between the French 
Savoyards ami the Tyrolese. 

From what has Ih-c-ii said, it will appear that these Alpine 
populations in purity exceed any known tribes of central Asia 
in the breadth of their heads. Vet within three hundred miles 
as the crow flics* in the island of Corsica, are communes with 
an average cephalic index of 73V These mountaineers of in- 
la ml Corsica are thus as long-headed as any tribe of Aus¬ 
tralians, the wood Veddahs of Ceylon, or any African negroes 
of which we have extended observations A little way farther 
to the smith there are other populations in Scotland. Ireland, 
ami Scandinavia which are almost as widely different from 
the Alpine peoples in the proportions of the head as are the 
Corsicans. An example of extreme individual variation down¬ 
ward is shown in our Teutonic type at page 39, which has a 
lower index than any recorded for the longest-headed primitive 
races known. Nor is this all. Fass to northern Scandinavia, 
and we find among the Lapps, again, one of the broadest- 

# Sfr \\. H. Ftawctr. In Fik class: farot tan of human lypr??, asserted k as 
hr* a<i 1 : \l is reaffirmed in Flower and Lyddektrs great hanrffocKik 

yet A. Ri-znm, as early as i 3 f 4 , m his map of cephalic in,Tex 
practically represented the modern proved fans, which detailed research 

has been stawly con firming 1 ever -since. 

f Lnpoagc, lfc)7c, describe*, perhaps, the broadest-headed contingent 
in Europe. Jaubert and Mnhoudeau are bear on Corsica. Rerthelon, 

t8^i. found an average bclrnr 74 f.,r 3S S Berbers in Khoumirie. PnrtuRal, 

as we shall we. is equally long-headed, according to data furnished by 
Ferrat cle Maetib, Cf. Cloison, 1396 a, p. 176. 
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headed peoples of ihe earth p of a type shown in our series 
of portraits, 

So remarkably sudden are these transitions that one is 
tempted at first to regard them as the result of chance. Fur¬ 
ther examination is needed to shove that it must be due to 
law. Proof of this is offered by the map itself; for it indi¬ 
cates a uniform gradation of head form from several specific 
centres of distribution outward, Consider Italy r for example, 
where over three hundred thousand individuals, from every 
little hamlet, have been measured in detail. The transition 
from north to south ts H as we shall see, perfectly consistent. 
The people of the extreme south are like the Africans among 
our portraits, at page 45 in respect of the head form; grad¬ 
ually the type changes until in Piedmont we reach an extreme 
perfectly similar to that depicted on our other page of brachy- 
ceplmlic Asiatic types. So it is all over the continent Each 
detailed research is a check on its neighbour. There is no 
escape from the conclusion that we have to do with law. 

Two distinct varieties of man, measured by the head form 
alone, are to be found within the confines of tins little conti¬ 
nent. One occupies the heart tit western Europe as an out- 
jKsst of the great racial type which covers all Asia and most 
of eastern Europe as well. The other, to which wc as Anglo- 
Saxons owe allegiance, seems to hang upon the outskirts of 
Europe, intrenched in purity in the islands ami peninsulas 
alone. Northern Africa, as we have already observed, is to 
he classed with these. Furthermore, this long-headed type 
appears to be aggregated about two distinct centres of dis¬ 
tribution—in the nfirth and south respectively. In the next 
chapter we shall show that these tw r n centres of long-headed- 
ncss are again divided from one another in respect of both 
colour of hair anti eyes and stature, From the final combina¬ 
tion of all these bodily characteristics we discover that in 
reality in Europe wc have to do with three physical types, 
and not two. Thus wc reject at once that old classification 
in our geographies of all the peoples of Europe under a single 
title of the white, the Indo-('Germanic. Caucasian, or Aryan 
race, Europe, instead of being a monotonous entity, is a 
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most variegated patchwork of physical types, Each lias a 
history of its own, to be worker? out front a study of the living 
mem Upon the combination of these racial types in varying 
proportions one with another the superstructure of nation¬ 
ality lias been raised. 

Among other points illustrated by our map of Europe is 
the phenomenon paralleled in general zoology, that the ex¬ 
treme or pure type is normally to be found in regions of 
marked geographical individuality. Such areas of charac¬ 
terization occur, for example, in the Alpine valleys, in Corsica 
and Sardinia, somewhat less so in Spain, Italy, and Scandi¬ 
navia. The I Iritis!] Isles, part icularly Ireland, at least until 
the full development of the art of navigation, afforded also a 
good example of a similar area of characterization. Europe 
has always been remarkable among continents by reason of 
its “ much-divided " geography. From Strabo to Montes¬ 
quieu political geographers have called attention to the ad¬ 
vantage which tins subdivision has afforded to man. They 
have pointed to the smooth outlines of the African continent, 
for example; to its structural monotony, and to the lack of 
geographical protection enjoyed by its social and political 
groups. The principle which they invoked appears to hold 
true in respect of race as well as of politics. Africa is as uni¬ 
form racially as Europe is heterogeneous. 

Furc types physically arc always to he found outside the 
great geographical meeting places. These, such as the gar¬ 
den of France, the valleys of the Po. the Rhine, and the 
Danube, have always been areas of conflict. Competition, 
the opposite of isolation, in these places is the rule; so that 
progress which depends upon the stress of rivalry has fol¬ 
lowed as a matter of course. There are places where too 
much of this healthy competition has completely broken the 
mould of nationality, as in Sicily, so ably pictured by Free¬ 
man. ft is only within certain limits that struggle and con¬ 
flict make for an advance forward or upward. Ethnically 
however, this implies a variety of physical types m contact! 
from which by natural selection the one best fitted for sur¬ 
vival may persist. This means ultimately the extinction of 
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extreme types and the supersession of them by mediocrity. 
In other words, applying these principles to the present case p 
it implies the blending of the long and the narrow heads and 
the substitution of one of medium breadth. The same causes, 
then, which conduce socially and politically to progress have 
as an ethnic result mediocrity' of type. The individuality of the 
single man is merged in that of the social group. In fine, con¬ 
trast of race is swallowed up in nationality. This process lias 
as yet only begun in western Europe. In the so-called upper 
classes it has proceeded far, as we shall see. We shall, in due 
course of time, have to trace social forces now at work which 
insure its further prosecution nut only among the leaders of 
the people, but among the masses as well. The process will 
be completed in that far-distant day when the conception of 
common humanity shall replace the narrower one of nation¬ 
ality ; then there will be perhaps not two varieties of head 
form tn Europe, but a great common mean covering the whole 
continent The turning of swords into ploughshares will con¬ 
tribute greatly tn this end. Modern industrial life with its 
incident migrations of population does more to upset racial 
purity than a hundred military campaigns or conquests. Did 
h not at the same time invoke commercial rivalries and build 
up national barriers against intercourse, we might hope to see 
this amalgamation completed in a conceivable time. 
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blonds and dbl’nets. 

The colour or the skin has been from the earliest times 
regarded as a primary means of racial identification. The 
ancient Egyptians were accustomed to distinguish the races 
known to them by this means both upon their monuments 
and in their inscriptions. Notwithstanding this long ac¬ 
quaintance, the phenomenon of pigmentation remains to-day 
among the least understood departments of physical anth.ro- 
pologv. One point alone seems to have been definitely 
proved : however marked the contrasts in colour between the 
several varieties of the human species may lie, there is no cor- 
res|xmding difference in anatomical structure discoverable? 

Pigmentation arises front the deposition of colouring mat¬ 
ter in a special series of cells, which lie just between the trans¬ 
lucent outer skin or epidermis and the inner or true skin 
known as the cutis. It was long supposed that these pigment 
cells were peculiar to the dark-skinned races; hut investiga¬ 
tion has shown that the structure in all types is identical. The 
differences in colour arc due, not to the presence or absence 
of the cells themselves, but to variations in the amount of pig¬ 
ment therein deposited. In this respect, therefore, the negro 
differs physiologically, rather than anatomically, from the Eu¬ 
ropean or the Asiatic. Vet this trait, although superficial so 
to Speak, is exceedingly persistent, even through considerable 
raciat intermixture. The familiar legal test in our Southern 
States in the ante-bellum days for the determination of the legal 
status of octoroons was to look for the bit of colour at the 
base of tlic finger nails. Under the transparent outer skin 
iti this place the telltale pigmentation would remain, despite 
a long-continued infusion of white blood. 

J* 
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In respect of the colour of the skin. we may roughly divide 
the human species into four groups indicated upon our world 
nop. The jet or coal black colour not very widespread. 
It occurs in a narrow and more or less broken belt across 
Africa just south of the Sahara Desert, with a Few scattering 
bits farther south on the same continent. Another centre 
of dissemination of this characteristic, although widely sepa¬ 
rated from it, occurs in theJslancb southeast of New Guinea 
in the Pacific Ocean, in the district which is known From this 
dark colour of its populations as Melanesia, Next succeed¬ 
ing this type in depth of colour is the main body of negroes, 
of Australians, and of the aborigines of India, This second 
qt br ownish group in the above-named order shades off From 
deep chocolate through coffee-colour down to olive and tight 
or reddish brown. The American Indians Fall within tins class, 
because, while reddish in tinge, the skin has a strong brown 
undertone. In the Americas we find the colour quite vari¬ 
able, ranging all the way from the dark Penmans and the 
Mexicans to the aborigines north "f the United Slates. The 
Polynesian* are allied to this second group, characterized by 
a red-brown skin. A third class, in which the skin is of a 
yell ow shade , covers most of Asia, the northern third of Africa, 
and Brazil , 11 including a number of widely scattered peoples 
such as the Lapps* the Eskimos, the Hottentots and Bushmen 
of South Africa, together w ith most of the people of Malaysia, 
Among these the skin varies from a dull leather colour* 
through a golden or buff to a muddy white. In all cases the 
shading is in no wise continuous or regular, Africa contains 
all three types of colour from the black Dlnkas to the yellow 
Hottentots. In Asia anil the Americas all tints obtain except 
the jet black. There arc all grades of transitional shading. 
Variations within the same tribe are not inconsiderable, so 
that no really sharp line of demarcation anywhere occurs. 

The fourth colour group which we have to study in this 
paper is alone highly concentrated in the geographical sense, 
it forms the so-called white race, although many of its mem- 


# K. E. Ranke, Zells, 1. Elh., x*X r pp, fij-^ 
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bers are almost brown ami often yellow in skin colour. As 
we shall show, its real determinant characteristic is, para- 
doskailyt not the skin at all but the pigmentation of the 
hair and eyes. Nevertheless, so far as it may he used in classi¬ 
fication, the very light shades or skin are restricted to Europe, 
including perhaps part of modem Africa north of the Sahara- 
which geologically belongs to the northern continent. I here 
is a narrow belt of rather light-ski lined peoples running off 
to the southeast into Asia, including the Persians and some 
high-caste Hindus- This offshoot vanishes in the Ganges 
Valley in the prevailing dark skin of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India. The only entirely isolated bit of very light skin 
elsewlitre occurs among the Auios in northern Japan: but 
these people are so few in number and so abnormal in other 
respects that we are warranted in. dismissing them from fur- 
ther consideration in this place. 

^Anthropologists have endeavoured for a long time to find 
the cause of these differences In the colour of the skin A Some 
have asserted that they were the direct effects of heat: but 
our map shows that the American slock, fur example, is in no 
wise affected by it. [A consideration of all the races of the 
earth in general shows no correspondence whatever of the 
colour of the skin with the isothermal lines J The Chinese 
are the same colour at Singapore as at Pekin and at Kam¬ 
chatka. Failing in this explanation, scientists have endeav¬ 
oured to connect pigmentation of the skin with humidity p or 
with heat and humidity combined; hut in Africa* as we saw, 
the only really black negroes are in the dry region near tile 
Sahara Desert: while the Congo basin, one of the most humid 
regions on the globe, is distinctly lighter in tint. 1 Hhers have 
attempted to prove that this colour, again, might be due to 
the Influence of the tropical sun, or perhaps to oxygenation 
taking place under the stimulation of exposure to solar rays. 
This has at first sight a measure of probability, since the colour 
which appears in tanning or freckles is nest to be distinguished 

1 Wahl: Anthropologic det Natural Iker. vnL L ^ 55 contains 
sonic Interesting remarks nn thin subject. Topitiinl* Ranke, Dc Quacrt> 
ftn u all standard authorities devoEe much attention 10 it. 
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physiologically from the pignwsnt which forms in the niam 
body of the skin of the darker races, 'flic objection to this 
hypothesis Is that the covered portions of the body arc equally 
dark with the exposed ones; ami that certain groups of men 
whose lives are peculiarly sedentary, such as the Jews, who 
have spent much of their time For centuries within doors* are 
distinctly darker than other races whose occupations keep 
them continually in the open air. This holds true whether 
an the tropics or in the northern part of Europe. This local 
coloration in tanning; moreover, due to the direct influence 
of the sun is not hereditary", as far as we can determine. Sail¬ 
ors! F children are not darker than those of the merchant p even 
after generations of men have followed the same profession. 
Each of these theories seems to Fail as a sole explanation. 
The best working hypothesis is, nevertheless, that ibis colora¬ 
tion is due to the combined influences of a great number of 
factors of environment working through physiological pro¬ 
cesses, none of which can be isolated from the others. One 
point is certain, whatever the cause may be— that this char¬ 
acteristic has been very slowly acquired, and has to-day be¬ 
come exceedingly persistent in die several races?) 

H?tudy of the colour of the skin alone has nothing further 
to interest us in this inquiry than the very general conclusions 
we have just outlined- We are compelled to turn to an allied 
characteristic—namely, the pigmentation of the hair and eyes 
—for more specific results. There are three reasons which 
compel tis to take this action. In the first place, the colora¬ 
tion of tfie hair and eyes appears to be less directly open to 
disturbance from environmental influences than is the skin; 
so that variations in shading may be at the same time more 
easily and delicately measured. Secondly ; the colour or T if 
you please, the absence of colour, in the hair and eyes is more 
truly peculiar to the European race than is the lightness of 
its skin. There are many peoples in Europe who are darker 
skinned than certain tribes in Asia or the Americas; but there 
is none in which blondness of hair and eyes occurs to any con¬ 
siderable degree. It is m the flaxen hair and blue eye that 
the peculiarly European type comes to its fullest physical 
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expression. This at once reveals the third inducement for 
us to focus our study upon these apparently subordinate traits, 
Europe alone of all the continents is divided against itself. 
We find blondness in all degrees of intensity scattered among 
a host of much darker typesH A peculiar advantage is herein 
made manifest. Nowhere else in the world are two such dis¬ 
tinct varieties of man in such intimate contact with one an¬ 
other. From the precise determination of their geographical 
distribution we may gain an insight into many interesting 
racial events in tlic past. 

The first general interest in lite pigmentation of the hair 
and eyes in Europe dates from 1865, although Ur, Beddoc 
began nearly ten years earlier to collect data from all over the 
continent. His untiring perseverance led him to lake upward 
of one hundred thousand personal observations in twenty-five 
years,* During our own civil war about a million recruits 
were examined by Gould < and Baxter many being im¬ 
migrants from all parts of Europe. The extent of the work 
which has been done since these first beginnings is indicated 
bv the following approximate table: 


iVum&t/- <'f Qbunwtimi, 
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It thus appears that the material is ample in amount. The 
great difficulty in its interpretation lies in the diversity of the 
systems which have been adopted by different observers. It 
is not easy to give an adequate conception aF the confusion 
which prevails. Here are a few of the obstacles to be encoun- 

* Mainly published in his numu menial Hares of Britain, London, and 

Bristol, 1SS5. 
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tercd. As the table indicates* the countries north of the Alps 
have been mainly studied through their school children. In 
the Latin hah of Europe adults alone are included. It a 
matter of common observation that flaxen hair and blue eyes 
are characteristic of childhood. As it has been proved that 
from ten to twenty per cent of such blond children at maturity 
develop darker hair or eyes, the fallacy of direct comparison 
of these figures for the north and south of Europe becomes 
apparent.* Secondly; some observers, like ltakloe, rely pri¬ 
marily upon the colour of the hair: others place greater reli¬ 
ance upon the tints of the iris, as in the ease oi the Anthropo¬ 
metric Committee. It i>, nuked, certain that brunet ness is. 
not equally persistent in the two. Dark traits seem to re¬ 
appear with greater constancy in the hair* while a remote 
blond cross more often leaves its traces in the cyes.t l inis 
we have the characteristic blue eye in the dark-haired I>reton 
peasantry. The opposite combination—that is to say. of dark 
eves with light hair—is very uncommon, as the Antfiropo- 
metric Committee , L: found in the British Isles* The norm .3 
association resulting, as we shall sec. from a blond cross with 
a primitive dark race is of brownish hair and gray or bluish 
eyGS.J In the third place, it is not easy to correct for the per¬ 
sonal equation of different observers, A seeming brunet in 
Norway appears as quite blond in Italy because there is no 
fixed standard by which to judge. The natural Impulse is to 
compare the individual with the general population round 
about. The precision of measurements upon the bead is 
nowise attainable. Some observers take the colours as they 
appear upon close examination, while the majority prefer to 
record the general impression at a distance* And. finally, after 
the observations have been taken in these different ways, some 

* Con suit Anthropometric Committee, *883, p r 3S ■ Virchow, 1&S6 b. p. 

■ Zuckerkandt, l& 3 ^ p. 125 ; Lm. l%fi a F p, 67 ; PfrtfcMr, 1897, p. 477. 
Jtardier's observation* m tfttre, 18*35, are particularly good lor Comparison. 

| TapinnrtJ, 515 am! 533; iS8gc; Coltignnn,. i£!^o a,. p, 47 - Vit- 

thow fc 1686 b. p. 335. I f lb c hair be I igtit* one Can generall y he s u re ih at [ he 
eyes wa LI 1 .x: of ni correspond ing shack, Bassanoviteh, j Srji. p. 39. % c fj k i n g- 
ly confirms this rule for even so dark a population as the Bulgarian. 

} Stirert Hansen, iBSS, finds this true in Denmark also. 
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authorities in their computations reject neutral tints which 
are neither clearly blond nor brunet, ami give the relative 
proportions of the two types alter this elimination, lhc re¬ 
sultant difficulty in drawing any dose comparisons under such 
circumstances can readily be appreciated- 
^Thc general rule is that eyes and hair vary together, both 
being either lightish or dark, as if in correspondence* Never¬ 
theless, such ideal combinations do not characterize a majority 
of must European populations. Thus, in <.,ermany, of six 
million school children observed on a given day, not one half 
of them showed the simple combination of dark eyes and dark 
hair or of light eyes and Iight hairjf Iti the British Isles, 
according to the Anthropometric Committee r "* J , it appears 
that over twenty-five per cent of persons measured have fair 
eyes and dark hair—in other words, that the hair and the 
eyes do not accompany one another in type. Of nearly five 
hundred students at the Institute of Technology, sixtv-five 
per cent were of this mixed type. Even among the Jews, 
Virchow found less than forty per cent characterised by the 
same tinge of hair and eyes. In parts of Russia the proportion 
of pure typcl is scarcely above half: t ’ n Denmark, less than 
forty per cent were consistently pure,* 

CUnder these trying circumstances, there are two principal 
modes of determining the pigmentation of a given population. 
One is to discover the proportion of so-called pure brunet 
types —that is to say. the percentage of individuals possessed 
of both dark eyes and hair. The other System ts to study brunet 
trails without regard to their association in the same individual. 
This latter method is no respecter of persons. I he population 
as a whole, and not the individual, is the utiik North of the 
Alps they have mapped the pigmentation in the main by types; 
in France. Norway, Italy, and the British Isles they have chosen 

1 Ammon, l Sip;, ]». 1*7. is fine on this. Am ois g fi r S«o retry it-; in Baden, 
SlXty-threc per cent of blue-evcd men had 1 iff hi hair, while eighlJ-loUf par 
tent of dark-eyed men had brown nr black hair, Cf, also Uvl, iSijfi a, p. 
63 : IVeisbach, 1894 , P- *37 1 A rba * lS 93 b - P' 5 9 - 

f Virchow, l3?fib. p, K)S. 

1 Talko-Hryncetriej, iSnj} a, p. 2,3 1 Aitutehin, 1S93, p, 285. 

* Siiren Hansen. I-S9S. 
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to work by dissociated traits. Here again is a stumbling-1>|<>ck 
in the way of comparisons. The absolute figures for the same 
population gathered in these two ways will be widely differ¬ 
ent, Thus in Italy, while only about a quarter of the people 
are pure brunet types, nearly hall of ail the eyes and hair in 
tbe country are dark. 1 hat is to say, a large proportion of 
brunet traits are to day found scattered broadcast without 
association one with another. In Europe, as a whole, upward 
of one half of the population is of a mixed type in this respect. 
In America the equilibrium is still further disturbed, Xor 
should we expect it to be otherwise. Intermixture, migra¬ 
tion, the influences oi environment, and chance variation have 
been long at work in Europe. The result lias been to reduce 
the pure types, either of blond or brunet, to an absolute 
minority. Fortunately for us, in despair at the prospect of 
reducing such variant systems to a common base, the results 
obtained all point in the same direction whichever mode of 
study is employed. In those populations where there is the 
greatest frequency of pure dark types, there also is generally 
to be found the largest proportion of brunet traits lying 
about loose, so to speak. And where there art? the highest 
percentages of these unattached traits, there is also the great¬ 
est prevalence of purely neutral tints, which are neither to 
be classed as blond or brunet. So that, as we have said, in 
whichever way the pigmentation is studied, the results in 
general are parallel, certainly at least so far as the deductions 
in this paper arc concerned. Our map on the next page is in¬ 
deed constructed in conformity with this assumption.* 

Hy reason of the difficulties above mentioned, this map is 
ititended to convey an idea of the relative bnmelness of the 
various parts oi Europe hy means of the shading rather than 
by concrete percentages. It is. in fact. Impossible to reduce 
all (he results to a common base for exact comparison. What 
we have done is to patch together the maps for each country, 
adopting a scheme of tinting for each which shall represent, 
as nearly as may be, its relation to the rest. In the scale at 
the left the shades on the same horizontal line are supposed 
* See A|iJ*emJiK H. 
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to represent approximately ^ qua! TU-^rct^ of pigmentation. 
The arrangement of the colours in separate groups, it will be 
observed, corresponds to national systems of measurement. 
Thus the five tints used in Germanic countries and the six in 
Italy are separately grouped, and are cadi distinct from those 
used for the coloration of France, it will be observed that 
these separate national groups often overlap at each end. This 
arrangement indicates, for example, that the darkest part of 
Scandinavia contains about as many brunet traits as the 
lightest portion of Germany, and that they are both lighter 
than any part of Scotland; or that the fourth zone of bru- 
netness in Germany contains about as high a proportion of 
dark traits as the lightest part of France, anti that they arc 
both about as dark areas as the middle zone in England. 
As the diagram shows, central France is characterized by a 
grade of brunetness somewhat intermediate between the 
south of Austria ami northern Italy. In other words, the 
increase *.«f pigmentation toward the south is somewhat more 
gradual there than in the eastern Alps. To summarize the 
whole system, equally dark tints along the same horizontal 
line in the diagram indicate that in the areas thus equally 
shaded there are about the same proportions of traits or types, 
as the case may be, which are entitled to be called hr in lei. 

In a rough way, the extremes in the distribution of the 
blond and brunet varieties within tlie population of Europe 
are as follows: At the northern limit we find that about one 
third of the people are pure blonds, characterized by light 
hair and blue eyes; about one tenth are pure brunets; the 
remainder, over one half, being mixed with a tendency to 
blondness* On the other hand, in the south of Italy the pure 
blonds have almost entirely disappeared About one half 
the population are pure brunets, with deep brown or black 
hair, and eyes of a corresponding shade: and the other half 
is mixed, with a tendency to brunet ness A The half and-hall 
line seems to lie about where it ought, not far from the 

* TcjpifiEird, iSBgc. to r Norway; Hnltkraim. t&yj. for 6<>j Swedes 
(fives twctnyHdx per cent pane blonds. 

+ LivJ* r%& ft. p. 60. 
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Alps. Vet it does not follow the parallels of latitude. A circle, 
described with Copenhagen as a centre, sweeping around near 
Vienna, across the middle of Switzerland, thence up through 
the British laics* might serve roughly to indicate such a 
boundary* North of it blQmlnc.ss prevails, although always 
with an appreciable percentage of pure brunets. South of 
h brunet ness finally dominates quite exclusively. It should 
not iail of note that toward the east there is a slight though 
constant increase oF brunet 11 ess along the same degrees of 
latitude, and that the western portion of the British Isles is a 
northern outpost of the brunet type. 

Thus we see at a glance that there is a gradual though 
constant increase in the proportion os dark eyes and hair 

from north to south, Gould's data 4 . on our recruits during 

the civil war, for example, represents about sixteen per cent 
of dark hair in Scandinavia, the proportion rising to about 
seventy'five per cent among natives of Spain or Portugal. 
There are none of those sharp contrasts which appeared upon 
our maps showing the distribution of the long and broad heads 
iu Europe On that map the extremes were separated by only 
hah a continent in either direction from the Alps: whereas 
iti this case the change from (lark to light covers the whole 
extent of the continent. It is as if a blending wash had been 
spread over the map of head form, toning down all its sharp 
racial division lines. Some cause other than race has evi¬ 
dently exerted an influence upon all types of men alike, tend¬ 
ing to obliterate their physical differences. It is not a ques¬ 
tion of Celt, Slav, or Teuton. It lies deeper than these. The 
Czechs in Bohemia are as much darker than the Poles to the 
north of them, both being Slavic; as the Bavarians exceed 
the Prussians in the same respect, although the last two are 
both Germans. It would he unwarranted to maintain that 
any direct relation of climate to pigmentation has been proved. 
The facts point, nevertheless, strongly in that direction. We 
do not know in precisely what way the pigmental processes 
are affected. Probably other environmental factors are equally 
important with climate. To that point we shall return in a 
few pages. We may rest assured at this writing that our map 
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for Europe corroborates in a general way testimony drawn 
from other parts of the earth that some relation between the 
two exists. 

It seems to be true that brunetness holds its own more 
persistently over the whole of Europe than the lighter char¬ 
acteristics, Probably one reason why this appears to be so, 
is because the dark traits are more striking, and hence are 
more apt to be observed. Yet. after making all due allowance 
[or this fact, the relative persistency, or perhaps we might say 
penetrativeness, of the brunet traits seems to be indicated. 
Our map shows that, while in Scandinavia seldom less than 
one quarter of all the eves and hair are dark, in the south 
the blond traits often fall below ten per cent of the total. 
Thus in Sardinia there are only about three per cent of all the 
e\es and hair which arc light. The same point is shown with 
added force if we study the distribution of the pure blond 
or brunet types, and not of these traits independently. In 
the blondest part of Germany there are seldom less than seven 
per cent of pure brunet children. Among ad tilts this would 
probably not represent less than fifteen per cent of pure bru¬ 
nets, to say the least. As our table shows, in Scotland direct 
observations on adults indicate nearly a quarter of the popu¬ 
lation to be pure brunets. On the other hand, the pure 
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blonds become a negligible quantity long before we reach 
the bottom of the table at the south. Thus, among two thou¬ 
sand and fifty natives of Tunis in North Africa, true Euro¬ 
peans as vve must repeat, Collignon * found that, while blond 
hair or eyes were noticeable at times, in no single case was 
a pure blond with both light hair and eyes to be discovered. 
Similarly, in Sardinia, less than one per cent of the popula¬ 
tion was found by Livi to be of this pure blond type, f Br. 
Ferraz de Macedo has courteously placet! the results of an 
examination of eighteen hundred Portuguese men and women 
at our disposition. Less than two per cent of these were char¬ 
acterized by light hair of any shade; about one fifth were 
black-haired, the remainder being of various dark chestnut 
tints. The interest and significance of this extreme rarity of 
blondness in the south lie in its bearing upon the theory p pro¬ 
pounded by Brinton, that northern Africa was the centre of 
dispersion of the blond invaders of Europe, who introduced a 
large measure of its culture,J We shall return to this theory 
at a later time. It is sufficient here to notice how completely 
this blond type vanishes among the populations of the south 
of Europe and northern Africa to-day. Such blonds do 
occur; they are certainly not a negligible quantity in some 
districts in Morocco, A portrait of one h givers, through the 
courtesy of Dr. Bertholon, of Tunis, in our series at page 278* 
Each one in so dark a general population as here prevails, 
however, is a host itself in the observer's mind. The true 
status is revealed only when we consider men by hundreds 
or even thousands, in which case the real infrequency of 
blond traits becomes at once apparent. 

1 inis far we have been mainly concerned with the pig¬ 
mentation of the hair and eyes as a result of climatic or other 
environmental influences. Let us now consider the racial 
aspect of the question. Is there anything in our map which 
might lead us to suspect that certain of these gradations of 


# iS$9, p, 3, f a H p. 60, 

} Keane* In his recent Ethnology, acquiesces in ihe &amc view. 
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pigmentation are due to purely hereditary causes? Iti other 
words, do tiie long heads and the short heads differ from one 
another in respect of the colour of the hair and eves, as well 
as in cephalic index ? In the preceding chapter we took occa¬ 
sion to point out in a general way the remarkable localisa¬ 
tion of the round-headed clement of the European population 
in the Alps. The great central highland seemed indeed to 
constitute a veritable focus of this peculiar physical type, Tn 

tins way it divided two similar centres of long-headeduess_ 

J etttonig in the north, Mediterranean in the smith—one from 
another. This geographical characterization of the broad- 
headed variety entitled it, in our opinion, to be caller.! the 
Alpine type, in distinction from tile two others above men¬ 
tioned. it will now be our purpose to impure whether or not 
the physical traits of pigmentation stand in am definite and 
permanent relation to the three types of head form we 
have thus separated from one another in the geographical 
sense. 

Many peculiarities in ottr colour map point to tile persist¬ 
ence of racial differences despite considerable similarity of 
environment. Thus the Walloons in the southeastern half of 
Belgium, with a Strip of population down along the Franca- 
German frontier, are certainly darker than the people all 
about. Among these Walloons, as our map on page iGt shows, 
brunet traits are upward of 3 third more frequent than 
among the Flemish in northern Belgium. This is especially 
marked by the prevalence of dark hair in the hilly country 
south of Brussels. The British Isles offer another example of 
local differences in this respect which can not be ascribed to 
environment. Males and Ireland, Cornwall anti part of Scot¬ 
land. as we shall see, are appreciably brunet in comparison 
with other regions near by. The contrast between Normandy 
and Brittany in France is of even greater value to ns in this 
connection. Dark hair is more than twice as common in the 
Breton cantons as it is along the English Channel in Nor¬ 
mandy. These differences can not be due to the Gulf Stream 
mildness of the western climate or to the physical environ¬ 
ment in any other way. In the other direction, among the 
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Hungarians, we begin to scent an .Islatic influence in the dark 
population of the southeast of Europe. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous example of the racial fixity 
of this trait of pigmentation is offered by the Jews, They 
have preserved their Semitic brunet ness through a]I adver¬ 
sities.* Socially ostracized and isolated, they have kept this 
coloration despite all migrations and changes of climate. 
In Germany to-day forty-two per cent of them are pure bru¬ 
nets in a population containing only fourteen per cent of 
the dark type on the average. They are thus darker by thirty 
per cent than their Gentile neighbours. As one goes south 
tins difference tends to disappear. In Austria they are less 
tEian ten per cent darker than the general population; and 
finally in the extreme south they arc even lighter than the 
populations about them. This is especially true of the red- 
haired type common in the East. To discover such differ¬ 
ences requires minute exams nation. The reward has been 
to prove that pigmentation in spite of climate is its deed a fixed 
racial characteristic among the people of Europe. We are 
therefore encouraged to hope thal great racial groups of pop il¬ 
lation may still yield us evidence of tlicir relationship or lack 
oi it in respect of the colour of their hair anil eyes, as well 
as in the head form, 

It must be confessed that ethnically the study of pigmenta¬ 
tion for Europe has heretofore yielded only very meagre and 
somewhat contradictory results. Huxley's famous theory of 
two constituent races, light and dark respectively, intermingled 
all across middle Europe, seems alone at first glance to repre¬ 
sent adequately the facts for these traits, f It is only by 
consideration of other physical characteristics—notably the 
head form—that we see how complex it is in reality. No 
clear-cut demarcation of blond or brunet types is anywhere 
apparent, This we might indeed ascribe to intermixture were 
it not for the sharp definition of the boundaries of head form. 
A second reason for this apparent obliteration of racial char- 

♦Consult rhitpicr xiv for details. 

t his map is reproduced in Kanke's Mensch. ll Is adopted by 
Flower and Lyddckcr as a final clarification, 
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act eristics in the matter of pigmentation lies at hand appar¬ 
ently. We hope to be able to prove thru, while the Alpine 
racial type is intermediate in llic colour of the hair and eyes 
between the Teutonic populations on the north and the Medi¬ 
terranean at the south, at the same time this physical trait 
is open to profound modification by the direct influences 
of environment. We shall hope to prove directly what we 
have already inferred from consideration of our general map 
of Europe—namely, that certain fact firs, either climate, eco¬ 
nomic status, or habits of life, are competent to produce ap¬ 
preciable changes in lhe colour of the hair anti eyes. 

Since, at this point, we are venturing forth upon an un¬ 
charted sea„ it behooves us to move slowly. Two theses we 
hope to prove respecting those portions of central Europe 
which are characterized by the broad-headed Alpine type of 
population. The first is that this racial element being the 
most ancient, becomes relatively more frequent hi the areas 
of isolation, where natural conditions have been least dis¬ 
turbed by immigrants. In the byways, the primitive inhab¬ 
itant; in the highways* the marauding intruder! This prin¬ 
ciple is as old as the lulls. It is certainly true of languages 
and customs* why not likewise of race? We shall be able to 
establish its verity for all parts of Europe in due time. It 
forms the groundwork of our socio-geographical theory. The 
second thesis, no less important* is that this primitive Alpine 
type of population normally tends to be darker in hair and 
eves than the blue-eyed* flaxen-haired, and long-headed Teu¬ 
tonic peoples on the north: and that, on the other hand, by 
its grayish haasel eyes and brownish hair, this broad-headed 
type in the highlands of central Europe is to be distinguished 
from its more thoroughly brunet neighbour, at the south. 
The geographical evidence afforded by our map of Europe 
all gives reliability to this view that the Alpine type is inter¬ 
mediate in the colour of hair and eyes, It will serve as proof 
provisionally at least. In a succeeding chapter we shall dis¬ 
cuss the matter of the association of separate traits into racial 
types from another point of view* We shall run up against 
some contradictory evidence, to be sure, but satisfactory dis- 
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position may bo made of this when it appears. In the mean¬ 
time we assume it to be geographically, if not indeed as yet 
anthropologically, proved beyond (juration. 

What deduction is to lie made from these two theses we 
have just outlined? The third side of our logical triangle 
seems to be fixed, tf the areas of isolation arc essentially 
Alpine by race, and if this ethnic tyjH? he truly intermediate 
in pigmentation, the byways, nooks, and corners of central 
Europe ought normally to be more brunet than the high¬ 
ways and open places all along the northern Teutonic border. 
Contrariwise, toward the south the indigenous undisturbed 
Alpine populations ought to he lighter than the heterogene¬ 
ous ones, infused with Mediterranean brunet blood, if we may 
use the term. Since mountainous areas are less exposed to 
racial contagion by virtue of their infertility and unattractive- 
tiess, as well as by their inaccessibility or remoteness from 
dense centres of population, we may express our logical in¬ 
ference tn another way. Where the Teutonic and the Alpine 
racial types are in contact geographically, the population, of 
mountainous or isolated areas ought normally to contain more 
brunets than the people of the- plains and river valleys, since 
blond traits have had lesser chance of immigration. The op¬ 
posite rule should obtain south of the Alps, If we find this 
relation to fail us, we shall be led to suspect environmental 
disturbance of a serious kind. Fortunately for our conten¬ 
tion, we are able to prove that it does so fail in various parts 
of Europe, notably in the Black Forest, the Vosges Moun¬ 
tains, and Switzerland. In all of these regions the popula¬ 
tions at considerable altitudes, who ought racially to be mure 
brunet than their neighbours, arc in fact appreciably more 
blond, and no other reason for this blondness than that it is 
a direct result of physical circumstances is tenable* 

In order, before dismissing this subject, to mike oitr point 
clear, let us adduce one example in detail tending to prose 
that in mountainous areas of isolation some cause is at work 
which tends to disturb racial equilibrium in the colour of the 
hair and eyes. This is drawn from Lm’s monumental treatise 


a 


* Set* pages 234 and 2 ^ 1 »/m r 
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on the anthropology of Italy. In entire metependeuce of my 
own inferences, lie arrived ai an identical conclusion that 
blond ness somehow is favoured by a mountainous environ¬ 
ment, From a study of three hundred thousand recruits, he 
found that fourteen out of the sixteen compartmenti into which 
Italy is divided conformed to this law. There was generally 
from four to five per cent more blond 11 ess above the four* 
hundred-metre line of elevation than below it.* The trite sig¬ 
nificance of these figures is greater than at first appears, for 
we have again to consider the contrasts in the light ot racial 
probability. In northern Italy the mountains ought to be 
lighter than the plains, because the Alps arc here as elsewhere 
a Stronghold of a racial type relatively blond as compared 
with the Mediterranean brunets. Environment and race 
here join hands to produce greater blond ness in the moun¬ 
tains, It is in the south of Italy that the two work in opposi¬ 
tion, and here we turn for test of our law. In the south the 
mountains should contain the Mediterranean brunet type an 
relatively undisturbed purity: for the northern blonds arc 
more frequent in the attractive districts open to immigration. 
Even here in many cases this racial probability is reversed or 
equalized by some cause which works in opposition to race, 
so that \vc find comfort at every turn. 

The law which we have sought to prove is not radically 
new. Many years ago Wait* asserted I hat mountaineers 
tended to he lighter in colour of skin than the people of the 
plains.f educing some interesting evidence to that effect from 
the study of primitive peoples. Among a number of very 
dark populations elsewhere, blonds occur in this way in etc- 

* Antropomctria MiHtare, p. 63 J/y,; also in 1896 b r p. 24, We have 
discussed thifl ITT Publications of ihe American Statistical Association, 
vot. v p pp. 3S Anil IOI iff* This Jaw is shown by snu.lv of provinces also. 
There *3XT;f-nine of these avail able for com pardon. Twelve of these 
con lain no mountains: thirty-two show manifest!? greater blond ness in 
both hair and eyes ; fifteen show it partially ; En two, mountain and plain 
are f!i'[iiiil; and En the retrial nm£ seven the law is reversed. Several of 
the*e latter are explainable by local disturbances, 

f t3£rj-i&72^ I* p, 49. Prichard hints ai the same law, and Pesche! 
exemplifies it among primitive peoples 
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vated regions. Thus the Amoritcs in Palestine* and especially 
the numerous blonds in the Atlas Mountain* in Morocco* 
may conceivably be clue to such causes.* It is not certain 
that the true cause ties in the modifying influences of climate 
alone, “Much of the data which we have here collected does 
not prove this. In fact, climatic changes can nut be related 
to some of the variations m blondness which have been out¬ 
lined. It seems as if some other factor had been at work. 
Livip for example* ascribes the blondness of lias mountaineer* 
rather to the unfavourable economic environment, to the poor 
Food, unsanitary dwellings, and general poverty of such popu¬ 
lations. This explanation fits neatly into our social theory: 
for we assert that the population of mountains is relatively 
pure because there is no incentive for immigration of other 
types. Thus a pure population implies poverty of environ¬ 
ment-—a poverty which may stand in direct relation to the 
lack of pigmentation. It is yet too early to assert that this is 
the main cause. For the present it will suffice to have proved 
that appreciable differences in pigmentation exist, leaving the 
cause for future discussion. Much interesting material drawn 
from comparisons of urban with rural populations may help 
to throw light upon it. [Our main purpose here has been to 
prove that pigmentation is a trait which is affected by environ¬ 
ment. If, as we hope to have shown, the shape of the head is 
nut open to such modification, we shall know where to turn 
when coil ft tel of evidence arises. We shall pin our faith to 
that characteristic which pursues the even tenor of its racial 
way, unmoved by outward circu instances J 

* Sayre, i£SSaand isssb. Seirgi* p + agfc after a masterly 

analysis^ expressly adopt* this explanation for the African blonds, 
Majer and Kopemfckli iBSSt p. 45. find the mountaineers lighter if the 
mixed types be excluded, but not otherwise- 
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_/IfiK average stature of man, considered by racial groups 
Or social classes, appears to lie between the limits of four feet 
four inches and five feet ten inches; giving, that is to say, a 
range of about one foot and a halt. The physical elasiidlv of 
the species is nut. however, as considerable as this makes it 
a pi'ear. The great majority of the human race is found re¬ 
stricted within much narrower limits.' As a matter of fact, 
tlu-re are only three or four groups nf realty dwarfed men, less 
than five feet tall. Our map ui the world shows a consider¬ 
able area inhabited by the diminutive liushmen in South 
Africa, Another large body of dwarfs occurs itt A'evv Guinea. 
The line of demarcation in the first ease between the yel¬ 
lowish African 1 hudimen and the true negroes is very 
sharp; but in tile East holies [lie very tall and light Poly¬ 
nesians shade off almost imperceptibly in stature through 
Melanesia into the stunted Papuans. ()thcr scattering rep¬ 
resentatives of true dwarf races occur sporadically through¬ 
out the Congo region and in Malaysia, but their total number 
is very small. Mill the whole, considerably more than ninetv- 
nine per cent of the human species is above the average height 
oi ti\c feet and one inch; so that we may still further narrow 
OTir of variation brhveen that livaiii and five feet ten 

inches, \\ c thereby reduce our racial differences of stature 
to about nine inches between cxtfemesj These variations in 
size, it will he observed, arc less than those which occur among 
she lower animals within the same species. Compare, for ex¬ 
ample, the dachshund, the St, Bernard, the Italian greyhound, 
and the smallest lapdog, and remember that they are all as- 
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cfibcd to the same species; nr that the Shetland pony and 
the Fercheron horse are likewise classified together. These 
abnormities ar«. f , to be sure, partly the result of art hi eta I selec¬ 
tion by man; blit the same variation holds to a considerable 
extent among the wild animals. 

jTTIic bodily height of a group of men is tlie resultant of a 
mini her of factors, many of which are as purely artificial as 
those concerned in the domestication of animals. These 
causes are quite as truly social or economic as they are phys¬ 
ical or physiological. Among them we may count environ¬ 
ment, natural or artificial selection,, and habits of life. Be¬ 
neath all of these, more fundamental than any, lies the influ¬ 
ence of race which concerns us ultimately. This is overlaid 
and partially obscured by a fifth peculiarity manifested as 
a result of the sportiveness of Nature, whereby a large number 
os variations are due to chance, seemingly not caused by any 
distinct influences whatever. Ry scientific analysis we may 
eliminate this last factor, namely chance variation. The other 
four causes besides race arc more important and deserve com 
sidcration by themselves^ 

Among savages it is easy to localize the influence of tn- 
virmmotf, as it acts directly through limitation of the food 
supply. In general tlie extreme statures of the human species 
are found either in regions where a naturally short race, like 
the Bushmen of South Africa,-are confined within a district 
oi great infertility like the Kalahari Desert ; or, on the other 
hand, where a naturally tall race, like the Polynesians m ilie 
Pacific Dce^n, enjoys all the material bounties which Nature 
lias to bestow. It is probable that the prevalent shortness of 
the Eskimo anti other inhabitants 01 the arctic regions is 
largely due to this factor. It is also likely that the miserable 
people of Terra del Fitcgo are much shorter than the Pata¬ 
gonians for the same reason, .Scarcity or uncertainty of food 
limits growth, Wherever the life conditions in this respect 
become changed, in that place the influence of environment 
soon makes itself felt in the average stature of the inhabitants. 
Thus the Hottentots, physically of the same race as the Rush- 
men, but inhabiting a more fertile region; and* moreover. 
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possessed of a regular food supply in their flocks and herds, 
are appreciably taller from these causes alone, AM the abo¬ 
rigines of America seem to he subject to this same influence 
of I lie fertility oi their environment.* In the Mississippi Val¬ 
ley, for example, they--are much taller than in the desert lands 
of Arizona and New Mexico,f In the mountains on either 
side of the Mississippi basin they are as a rule distinctly 
shorter* although living the same life and belonging to llie 
same race. The Creeks and the Iroquois exceed the Pueblos 
by several inches, probably because of the material bounty 
of their environment; and where we find a single tribe, such 
as the Clierofcces, inhabiting both the mountains and the 
plains, we find a deficiency of stature in the mountains quite 
marked by comparison. 

Among civilized peoples likewise this direct influence of 
environment acts through the food supply to affect the stat¬ 
ure of any given group of men. Thus, in Europe, as among 
the aborigines of America* it may be said chat the populations 
of mountainous districts are shorter* as a rule, than those 
which enjoy the fertility of the plains and the river basins, Italy 
has been most carefully studied in this respect, the Jaw being 
established dearly all along the Apennines*! The people m 
the Vosges Mountains " and in the Black Forest I arc charac¬ 
terized by relatively short stature, partly for the same reason. 
Our map on page 236 brings this relation into strong relief. In 
tliis ease, however# we shall he able to show that purely ethnic 
tendencies are also responsible in a measure for the phenome¬ 
non, Along the Carpathian chain a similar shortness of stature 
of the mountaineers has been proved, especially in the growing 
period of youth, A In the Austrian Alps the same rule holds 

* D'Orbigny, i, p.. 

f fSoas in Vcrh, BctJ, Anth. GewlL, Sitzung* May i 8 + 1895, p. 375* 
f Lombroso, iBjij: Zanipa, 1^3t and lSB 6 a, p. 191 ; 1 ivi F isSy, and 
especially iSq 6&, pp. ,^>-47* 

»Cotlignon F lB 3 l r p. 10; Brandt, iS^, p. JO, 
l Enkcr, 1876, and Ammon, 1890, 

A Uajer and Kuperfiiclsi, 1S77. p, 23 > and Kopcrructd, T^Sg. p. 50, 
Lcbon n 1 SSi F p. 230, in the Podhalian cnDcmtai nfesrs, finds an average 
Stature as low as !.£■> metres. 
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good;" Our map of Switzerland tpage 2S5) brings out very 
deariv the shortness of stature in the Bernese Oberlatui. Al¬ 
most every other Swiss administrative division overlaps hot]] 
valley and mountain iti such a way as to render comparisons 
impossible. The testimony, however, Is not at all unanimous. 
In the Bavarian Alps, Ranke f finds the mounts inters apprecia¬ 
bly taller than the peasantry in the plains. Along the north¬ 
ern slopes of the Pyrenees in France, tin- population in the 
tuner valleys is a !ho well above the average for the plains of 
Bearn.I We are able to explain a similar phenomenon all over 
Thuringia,” through the later occupation of the volleys by 
the relatively short Slavs, invaders From the east. 

The influence of environment is, in any case* not at all as 
simple as it would appear. In addition to the direct effect 
of this environment, a selective process is also at work, t Inly 
thus can we account fur the fact that while die populations 
at moderate altitudes seem to be physical I y depressed by their 
surroundings, those from regions of the greatest elevation 
seem lo be rather above the normal stature It seems per¬ 
missible, indeed, to assume with Ranke a that only those of 
decided vigour are able to withstand the rigours and priva¬ 
tions in this latter case, leaving an abnormally tall, selected 
population as a result. This may account fur the high aver¬ 
age stature found by Garret 1 ' 1 and Longuet £ * 31 in Savoy, 


* Wcisbach, 1S94, p, 334. 

f ifiSi ; sec ciwr map un p. 227 

t ChoptatE, i 9 ?d: anti Coll non, 1B9S. p r i> 2b The till I ness at the 
Basques we hnve discussed on p. 301* 

* ftrischel, iSSy, pp. 13^142^ In the British ihe dam nf the 

Anihmpemcirk Committee (Final Report, p. nl is too limited n> 
give force lo hs general] to n *. Sehether. iSSr, p. a S7i finds no differ¬ 
ences in Hungary. hUE ihc mountains Arc .iH ioo tow | h *re In any case. 
Duhaiii found no such relation either in Geneva or Freiburg; nor does 
Bedoi in Viibis Apparently, 

| CalligTion. % p. 03. anti Livl, lit# a, p. i% confirm this fur Franco 
* nd Ita, T Majer and Koprrnkki, ,S 77 . p, t 3 . at | uUs 

in ihe Carpathians Inller ihln in the hliiint a! though shnrlcr hj' sis Ctrnli. 
metres »i iweniy years of ag*. this difference gradually diminishing with 
growth. 

tSSi, p. 14, 
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shown on our maps of France. Totdl 1 111 finds a high propor- 
lion ol very tail in the Tyrol also, perhaps for the same reason, 
although here again we run afoul of racial comp!ications of 
importance, * 

Wherever the geology of a district lias produced a soil 
which yields with difficulty to cultivation, or where the cli¬ 
mate is unfavourable to prosperity, the influence is reflected 
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in the physical characteristics of the population,! AH over 
Europe we may locate such misery spots, one of w hich 
will, however* serve as an example, it is depicted in the 
accompanying map.J This spot is likewise indicated in lilt 
-outh central part of France upon our genera! map for Eu- 

* Page 101. - a m 

f Durand de Gros, first tupped such an explanation* tin 

later work confirms ii, especially with Lapouge, 1 £97—(rep. r p. 611. 
Beddoe, imj-fx) a. discusses U (rep., p. T74) 
t From Col tig no n, 1894. b, pp. TbefUf. 
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rope, facing page 96. In this district we find a general average 
stature of five feet and two to three inches—a low level not 
elsewhere touched in France save in a little spot to the south¬ 
west of this, where similar conditions prevail Here in Limou¬ 
sin there is a barren range of low hills which lies along the 
dividing line between the departments of Dordogne* Correze* 
and Haute-Vienne, about half-way between Perigucux ami 
Limoges. The water courses on our map show the Location 
oi these uplands. They extend over an area about seventy - 
five miles long ami half as wide, wherein average human 
misery is most profound. Dense ignorance prevails. There 
is more illiteracy than in any other pari of France The con¬ 
trast in stature, even with the low average of all the surround- 
mg region, is clearly marked by the dark tint. There are 
sporadic bits of equal dimimitiveness elsewhere to the south 
and west, but none are so extended or so extreme. Two thirds 
oF the men are below five feet three inches in height in some of 
the communes, and the women are three or more inches short¬ 
er even than this. One man in ten is below four feet eleven 
inches 133 stature. This is not due to race, for several racial 
types are equally stunted in this way within the same area, 
ft is primarily due to generations of subjection to a harsh 
climate, to a soil which is worthless for agriculture, to a steady 
diet of boiled chestnuts and stagnant water, and to 1111 sanitary 
dwellings in the deep* narrow, and damp valleys. Still fur¬ 
ther proof may be found to show that these people are not 
stunted by any hereditary influence, for it has been shown 
that children lorn here, but who migrate and grow up else¬ 
where, are normal in height; while those bom elsewhere, but 
who are subject to ibis eiivironmciU during the growing pe¬ 
riod of youth, are proportionately dwarfed,* 

There is a second “ misery spot * in France, a little farther 
to the southwest from the Limousin hills, ft extends along 
the west coast in the triangle between the Garonne River and 
the Spanish Frontier. The cause is here the same. The de¬ 
part:] 3 cut of Landes derives its name from the great expanse 
of flat country, barely above the sea level, which stretches 


* Collignan, b, pp. 32 rt 
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away south of Bordeaux. There is no natural drainage slope. 
The subsoil is an impervious clay. In the rainy season, water 
accumulates and forms stagnant marshes, covered with rank 
vegetation. At other times the water dries away* and the 
vegetation dies and rots, Malaria was long the curse of the 
land. Government works are to-day reclaiming much of it 
For cultivation and health, hut it will be generations before 
the people recover from the physical degeneration of the past. 
Otic may follow, as Chopinet tW has done, the boundary of 
ihts tin healthful area by means of the degenerate physique of 
the peasantry, especially marked in its stature. Influences 
akin to these have undoubtedly been af great effect in many 
.other parts of Europe, especially in the south of Italy and Sar¬ 
dinia, where the largest area of short statures In Europe pre¬ 
vails to-day, Meisner is thus able to account for the rela¬ 
tively short population of Stade. in the sandy plains between 
Hamburg and Bremen.* The Jews in Lithuania are below the 
Jewish average For the fertile Ukraine and Bessarabia for the 
same reason,f even as the Great Russian falls below the I attic 
Russians in this respect, as we shall show subsequently. 

Environment thus acts directly upon stature through the 
food supply and economic prosperity. The second modify¬ 
ing influence lies in so-called artificial selection —a cause which 
is peculiarly potent in modern social life. The efficiency oi 
this force depends upon the intimate relation which exists be¬ 
tween bodily height and physical vigour. Other things being 
equal, a goodly stature in a youth implies a surplus of energy 
over and above the amount requisite merely to sustain life,! 
Hence it follows that more often than otherwise, a tall popu¬ 
lation implies a relatively healthy one- Our double map, 
of the westernmost promontory of Brittany, on page shows 
this most clearly. In the interior cantons, shorter on the 
average by an inch than in the population along the sea- 


* t5% p, ns : iS^i, p. 323, See nur map i>n p, 

I TaJko-IIryncewic*, tSga, pp. B and *9-60. 

} Broca. iSG&a, p „ 201, although Baxter and Enema nth sttow ft to be 
iujI always tide, Chopinet. Myrdaci, and others g’sve many fnsps> both 
Qt Stature and diseaw, which :onfirra the law regionally ai all events. 
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coast, there is a corresponding increase of defective or degen¬ 
erate constitutional types. The character of the environment 
is largely responsible for this. The barren, rocky table¬ 
land is strongly contrasted with the “ ectnture doree ” de¬ 
scribed by Gal loti edec l " J^ ^ The fishing industry is of great 
material value to the coast population as well. The parallelism 
between our two maps is broken in but three or four instances. 
The map, in fact, illustrates the truth of our assertion far 
better than words can express it 

This relation between stature and health is brought to 
concrete expression in the armies of Europe through a rejec¬ 
tion oi all recruits for sendee who fall bclotv a certain mini- 
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nmm standard of height, generally about five feet.* The re¬ 
sult <»f tltis is to preclude the possibility of marriage for all 
the fully developed men, during their three years in barracks; 
uhik the undersized individuals, exempted from service on 
this account, are left free to propagate the species meanwhile. 
Is it not apparent that the effect of this artificial selection Is 


n ki[td ls firsl memloncJ by Villermf. tSsfp, 

f; 1 5 ‘, h ' Xa H«»nit wars is disrussed bv Dufau, 1840, p, 

T **T M *' ** pp * ™ d 6 5F- See also Laponge, 
bunn it T*'. *****" d *S* nirtS «n« dt la pop U | H ii„ n 

to“ a Iff,' ** M4dr ’ Paris ' ***"■ lS *7. pp. 547-Coj and 
and it,Mil,iff, Leber die Rrauchbarkdi der in vemchfedenen mm- 

MOncb "n '^T" Vtrtlreftllkhen R " ul!aW RrtrtiTerings-GcsehSfu-s, 
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to put a distinct premium upon inferiority of stature, in so 
far as future generations are concerned? This enforced post¬ 
ponement of marriage for the normal inan p not required of the 
degenerate, is even more important than at first sight appears. 
It implies not merely that the children of normal families art- 
bom later in life—that would not he of great moment in itself 
—it means far more than this. The majority of children are 
more often bom in the earlier half of married life, before the 
age of thirty-five. Hence a postponement of matrimony 
means not only later children but fewer children** Herein 
lies the great significance of the phenomenon For ns. Stand¬ 
ing armies tend in this respect to overload succeeding gener¬ 
ations with inferior types of men. This selection is in opera¬ 
tion akin to the influence which Galton lias invoked as a par¬ 
tial explanation for the mental darkness of the Middle Ages. 
This he ascribes to the beliefs and customs by which all the 
finer minds and spirits were withdrawn from the field of mat¬ 
rimony by the Church, leaving the entire future population to 
the loins of the physically robust and adventurous portion of 
the community. Mind spent itself hi a single generation of 
search for knowledge; physique, bereft of intellect* was left 
to its own devices among the common people. 

The intensity of tins military selection p potent enough in 
time of peace, is of course highly augtueuted during the prose¬ 
cution of a war- At such periods the normal men are not 
only isolated for an indefinite period’ their ranks are perma¬ 
nently decimated by the mortality at the front The selective 
influence is doubly operative. Fortunately, we possess data 
which appear to afford illustration of its effects. Detailed 
investigation in various parts of France is bringing to light 
Certain curious after-effects of the late Fratico-Frusdau War, 
We do not always fully realize what such an event means for 
a nation, quite irrespective of the actual mortality and of the 
direct economic expenditure. Every family in the land is af¬ 
fected by it; and the future bears its full share with the con- 

p Marriage al nii average aye of twenty years insures an increasing 
popular Lull; if postponed Urlli-1 the age of iwetuy-tunc, population is 
bound \q decrease (Ucddot, I@Q3i P- 1 5 p citing Gabon, l&Syj, 
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temporaneous population* In France,, for example* during 
the year of the war, there were seventy-five thousand fewer 
marriages than usual. In 1871 upon its conclusion, an un¬ 
precedented epidemic of them broke out, not equalled in ab¬ 
solute numbers since the veterans ret timed from the front in 
1813, on the cessation of hostilities at that time.* 

Two tendencies have been noted, from a comparison of 
the generations of offspring severally conceived before, dur¬ 
ing, and after the war. This appeared in the conscripts who 
came before the recruiting commissions in 1890-^92, at which 
time the children conceived in war times became, at the age 
of twenty, liable for sendee, hi the population during the 
progress of the war the dower of French manhood, tlien in 
the field, was without proportionate representation. There 
must have been an undue preponderance, not only of stunted 
men rejected from the army for deficiency of stature alone, 
but of those otherwise physically unfitted for service. Hence 
the population bom at this time ought, if heredity means any¬ 
thing, to retain some traces of its relatively degenerate deriva¬ 
tion. This is indeed the case. In Dordogne this contingent 
included nearly seven per cent more deficient statures than 
the normal average.f Quite independently, in the distant de¬ 
partment of Herault* Lapmige discovered the same tiling.I 
He found in some cantons a decrease of nearly an inch in 
tile average stature of this unfortunate generation, while ex¬ 
emptions for deficiency of stature suddenly rose from six to 
sixteen per cent. This selection is not, however, entirely 
maleficent. A fortunate compensation is afforded in another 
direction. For the generation conceived of the men returned 
to their families at the close of the war has shown a dis¬ 
tinctly upward tendency almost as well marked. Those who 
survived the perils and privations of service were presumably 
in many cases the most active and rugged; the weaker portion 
having succumbed in the meanwhile, either to wounds or sick¬ 
ness, The result was that the generation conceived directly 
after the war was as much above the average, especially 

* Dc LapchUgc, tSgGa, p. 233, f Cullen on, i 3 $$b, p. 36. 

t PP- 353 ** 
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educed in general physique perhaps more than in stature, as 
their predecessors, born of war times, were below the normal. 

Another illustration of the operation of artificial selection 
in determining the stature e>E any given group of men ap¬ 
pears in the physique oE immigrants to the United States. In 
the good old days when people emigrated Erom Europe l>e- 
cause they had seriously cast up an account and discovered 
that they could better their condition in life by coming to 
America; that is, before the days when they came because 
they were overpersuaded by steamship agents, eager for com¬ 
missions on the sale of tickets; or because of the desire of 
their home governments to be rid of thorn—in those days 
investigation revealed that on the average the immigrants 
were physically taller than the people from whom they 
sprang.* This difference, in some instances, amounted to 
upward of an inch upon the average. Among the Scotch, a 
difference of nearly two inches was shown to exist by the 
measurements taken during our civil war. These immigrants 
were a picked lot of men-—picked, because it required all the 
courage which physical vigour could give to pull up stakes 
and start life anew. This law that natural emigrants, if I may 
use the term, are taller than the stay-at-home average was 
again exemplified during the civil war in another way. It 
was found that recruits hailing from Stales other than tljose 
in which they were horn were generally taller than I hose who 
had always remained in the places of their birth—that is to 
say, lie re again physical vigour and the adventurous migra¬ 
tory spirit seemed to stand in close relation to one another. 

In times of peace, perhaps the most potent influence of this 
form of artificial selection hears Upon the differences in stature 
which obtain between different occupations or professions .f 

•Gould m rf), pp. I2&and 179, Baxter, 1875,- i, p« 16, holds >ige differ¬ 
ences largely accountable for ii, however. 

I The only authorises which classify statures by occupations are: 
J, c, Major, jSfra, pp r 365-372. IW Franconia; Beddoe. 1867-91!' p. ?$o F aniJ 
Roberts, iStS, p. 104, for the British Isles ■ y Berrlllon, iSSfr, p, 13- and 
Nccdcm. 1^-% on Saxony ; Oldrb, lV- PP- 47 hihI Gr, far Madrid ; and 
Livi. 1^97 a B pp. 14 umi 27, on Indy. SdiweLzeriscbe Statist! L r Tab. 10, 
since I&c7 are also very (food, Latfntail. h fine on this a Iso. 
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This is strikingly exemplified by the accompanying table, 
based upon the examination of nearly two hundred thou¬ 
sand Swiss conscripts. Ati almost uninterrupted increase 
in the proportion of the undersized, with a coincident de¬ 
crease in the relative numbers of the tall men, will be seen to 
take place from the top of the table toward the bottom. White 
nearly half the professional men and ecclesiastics are tall men; 
but about one tenth of the cobblers, tailors, and basket-weav¬ 
ers, at the opposite extreme, attain the moderate height of 
t.y metres (five feet seven inches). The table is a complete 
demonstration of this law in itself. It needs no further de¬ 
scription. 


Ata/are by Occupation, Switzerland, iSS^-'gi, 

{Sckweistritek* Stotufii, iSp+) 



I-IEM CKT Of nATtlLV. 

«€ur*tfni 

Undtr igS cir.L. 
is El m ifl ji 

A TO CTT15L S=nt llw¥d 
K$ fL jr in. 5. 

I'r&Fessions,., .*_ __ 


47 

Fnots or mmhlrrs.*.. , + „ __ 

$ 

. 

t mvcissiy students r ., B _. 

Brtwcfh . 

4 

3 

3 

45 

35 

^14 

3fj 

Machinists 

3 

Blacksmith*,*. _ Tr .. i B 

4 

39- 

Merchants ami clerk*.... 

6 

6 

2i 

31 

I‘ami labourers.. 

<3 

1 7 

Spniiicrs and vfeavtrs. 

■4 

30 

Chemical tndu-Lri-eu. 

aSErrrt:::::::;::. 

Chimney-bWceDS. 

Tfljkns...- 

21 

2Q 

33 

20 

aj 

11 

18 

12 

!l 

12 

Ffltlory alteratives m gcncfaL. _ . + s . . _ 

33 

*4 

7 

IE 


Two causes may be justly ascribed for this phenomenon 
differences m stature according to occupation. The first 
one is, as we have said, that of an artificial selection. The 
physically well-developed men seek certain trades or occu¬ 
pations m winch their vigour and strength may stand them 
•n good stead; on the other hand, those who are bv nature 
weak y, and coincident^ often deficient in stature, are com- 
pellcd to make shift with some pursuit for which they, are 
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tilted. Thus, workers in iron, porters, firemen, policemen, 
are taller as a class than the average, because they are of 
necessity recruited from the more robust portion of the popu¬ 
lation. In marked contrast to them tailors, shoemakers, and 
weavers, in an occupation which entails slight demands upon 
the physical powers, and which is open to all, however weakly 
they may be r are appreciably shorter than the average. More¬ 
over. certain diseases fall upon this second class in a way 
which tends still further to lower the average stature among 
them. Thus, consumption is uncommonly prevalent in these 
particularly sedentary industrial classes, and it is also more 
common among tall youths. It seems, therefore, that this dis¬ 
ease weeds out, as if by choice, those who within this rela¬ 
tively stunted class rise above its average. As an extreme 
example of this selective Influence exercised in the choice of an 
occupation we may instance grooms, who as a class are over 
an inch shorter than the British population as a whole. This 
is probably because men who are light in build and short in 
s Eat lire find here an opening which is suited to their physique. 
Their weight may nevertheless be often greater than the stat¬ 
ure implies, because of an increase which has taken place late 
in life. The dimmutiveness of chimney-sweeps, shown by our 
table fur Switzerland, is certainly a result of such a process of 
selection. Sailors also are generally under sized. Gould A '**\ 
noticing this among both negroes and whites during the civil 
war, ascribed it, however, to the privations and exposure in¬ 
cident to a seafaring life, rather than to any selective process. 

The final effects of tins influence of artificial selection are 
highly intensiEcd by reason of the fact that, as soon as the 
choice of occupation is once made, other forces come into 
play which differentiate still further the stature of the several 
classes. This is the last of our modifying influences in re¬ 
spect of stature: namely, the direct effect of habits of life or of 
the not arc of the employment* Thus, the weakly youth who 

* Instructive parallel* between phy&ical development and morbidity 
in the Several occupations may drawn. Consult our review 1 vi Wrtter- 
gfcard and BeniL]on fjoun de Slit-, Paris, Oct.-NoV., I% 2 } in Pubs. 
Amer. Scat. Ass.> iiX„ 1^92-^, pp, 241N4- 
V 
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enters a sedentary occupation immediately becomes subjected 
to unfavourable circumstances as a result of his choice. If he 
chooses to take up the tailor's trade because he is physically 
unfit Led for other pursuits, all tile influences of the trade tend 
to degenerate his physique still further. Among these ive 
may count the cramped position in which lie works, the long 
hours, tile unsanitary surroundings, etc. The physiol de¬ 
generacy among bakers ami metal-workers seems to be quite 
constant; brewers and butchers, on the other band, are more 
olLeii tall as a class. Perhaps the best example of ai! is offered 
by the Jews, of whom we shall speak in detail later. An active 
life conduces to growth and vigour, especially an active life 
in the open air. Denied all these advantages, everything 
operates to exaggerate the peculiarities which were due to 
natural causes in the preceding generation alone. For the 
choice of occupation is to a large extent in Europe a matter of 
hereditary necessity; as, for example, among the potters and 
lead-miners in Great ltritnin.* This direct influence of the na¬ 
ture of tlic employment is probably the second principal cause 
of the great differences in stature which we observe among the 
several social classes in any community. A patent example 
is offered by our data for the British Isles. At the head stand 
the liberal professions, followed in order as our tables show, 
by the farmers and the commercial group, then by the indus¬ 
trial open-air classes, and finally by those who arc engaged 
in indoor and sedentary occupations. The difference between 


Average Stature in huhet I British Met ).t 


Kn, (kf oU, 
Ktrilkiiii. 

Ap (fnalaj. 

| ProfcuKHial 

CflWBIftuil 

isp; STil^l, CLA34, 

OpED jjf. 


592 

I.8S6 

1 $ tear*, 

Z3 * 

6jr6 

68,7 

69.6 

62.2 

67.4 

67.9 

61.3 

67.4 
67.6 

66.4 

66.5 


* Antb»|tam e trie Committee. ISSj. p. ao; and Beddoc. iStO-’ga, pp, iSa 
and Kl r J 


t Anthropometric Cummtllet, British Association. iSSj, p. ,a. Oliriz. 
i&jG, p. Or, (fives for Madrid the following heights in metres f or t [iesc 
four classes: 1.&99, i.Aii, 1.607, and l.JjS respectively. 
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Awr^pi ty Otcyfiatwas i British fs&s)* 


No, of Chtr 

ienraJ 11:111. 

Occupy dun. 

Srj,Lurc (Ifitbeal, 

WdgSi*. IpcUbJiX. 

174 

Mbccllalieousoutdoor. 


14^-0 

242 

Clerk* *„-****.,** * ♦*-.♦„*,.,. 

6j h j 

t3fi.7 

&iu 

Labourers . *. +.. * + .. h .. T „ * 

67.1 

MO-o 

200 

1 ron-workers 

67.1 

MShO 

135 

Tailors and shoemakers rT . T ,. 

66.0 

ij-lrj 

335 

MkdUnHnu Ltiduer., T 

66.7 


ten 

t ; rOiJCLLl .. 

G6.5 

138^7 


these last two—namely, those who work in the open air and 
those who are confuted within doors—-amounts in Great Brit^ 
ain to upward of one half an inch upon the average, if we con* 
sider masons, carpenters, and day labourers ns typical of the 
first class, and tailors ami shoemakers ol the second. In 
Madrid, according to OI6riz + s figures given in our footnote, 
the fourth industrial class is more than an inch and a half 
shorter Ilian the first professional one. As our table shows, 
the differences during the period of growth often amount to 
upward of two inches, greater among girls than among boys. 
As extreme examples of divergencies of this kind, we may 
instance a difference of seven inches between hoys of fourteen 
in the well-to-do classes and those who are in the industrial 
schools in Great Britain ; or the difference in average stature of 
four inches and a half between extreme classes of English girls 
at tire age of ten years. Later in life tins disparity becomes less, 
as it appears that the mfiuctice of factory life is more often to 
retard growth than to cause a complete cessation of it.f This 
influence of industrialism must always be borne in mind in 
comparing different districts in the same country. Derby and 
Yorkshire are below the average for England, as our later 
maps will demonstrate, probably for no other reason,J 

* Bed doc, i&G7-'9a F p r r^o, 

f Porter. I§94, p. 305, finds the children in St. Louis of [he industrial 
classes relatively defective in height al all ages oiler feumeefl. Erismann, 
PP- found the same true flf factory operatives In Russia ; the 

defeciivenciis oi icxilie wnrlsers was especially marked, RieeatdR rS&s, 
p. 123; Uhtffztch, 1893* p. 4331 Anthropometric Committee, 1SS3, p. 38; 
and Ors. Bowditth, Unas, and West all confirm 3 his, 

f Favior. iSaS, and Carller. 1893, have analysed such industrial dis¬ 
trict* in France wtih similar conclusions. 
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Interring deductions might also he drawn from the rela¬ 
tion oi the height to the weight in any class, by which we 
m f y d ^‘ lLrnitll « ^ some degree when and how these degener 
alive influences become effective * Thus clerks, as a class are 
above the average stature, but below it in weight. This’fol¬ 
lows because these men are recruited from a social group 
where the influences during the period of growth are favour¬ 
able. The normal stature was attained at this time The un¬ 
favourable circumstances have come into play later through 
t k sedentary nature of the occupation, and the result is a 
ieficiency in weight. The case of grooms given above is ex- 
actly the reverse of this; for they became grooms because they 
were short, but have gained In weight afterward because the 
occupation was favourable to health. 

, in stature, indicative of even more pro¬ 

found differences in general physical development within the 
tommmuty offer a cogent argument for the protection of our 
people by mean,, of well-ordered factory laws. The Anthropo- 
mctncCoirmuttce of the British Association for the Advai.ce- 

° , 7 ™ dcdares * 35 a r<?!i,l!t of its <^<*1 investi- 
fi“abon tha the protection of youth by law in Great Britain 

“2; m ** of * *** gear's growth for the fac¬ 
tory children. In other words, a boy of nine years in 1877 

was found to equal in weight and in stature one of ten years of 
** m .833. This is Nature's reward for the passage of bw^ 
presumuldy better than the present so-called *‘beneficcm" 
s a n c m --out 1 Carolina which forbids upward of eleven 
hours toil a day for children wider the age of fourteen In 
e^v country where the subject has been inves S- n 
Germany, » Russta, m Austria, Switzerland, or Great Britain 
< he same influence is shown. Fortunately, the advance out 
Of barbarism , s evidenced generally bv a progressive increase 
m f ! e sratur(f of t1ie population as an aceompaidmcnt of the 

on t e ™Tl °V Iie l 01 °, f the " ,aSSCS ‘ ms is “rtaialy going 
on decade by decade, absolutely if not relatively. Evident 

o ver^Europe is a ccnmu1atmg_t 0 show that the 
i. e ^o n “ E * Am^j—7^ 
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standard of physical development is steadity rising as a 
whole.* * There is no such change taking place among die 
prosperous and well-to-do. ft is the masses which are, so to 
speak, catching up with the procession- It offers a conclu¬ 
sive argument in favour of the theory that the world moves 
forward. 

One of the factors akin to that of occupation which ap¬ 
pears to determine stature is the unfavourable influence of city 
life. The general rule in Europe seems to be that the urban 
type is physically degenerate. This would imply, of course, 
not die type which migrates to the city on the attainment 
of majority, or the type which enjoys an all-summer vacation 
in the country, but the urban type which is born in the city 
and which grows up ill such environment, to enter a trade 
which is also bom of town life The differences in stature 
which arc traceable to this influence of city life are consider¬ 
able, Glasgow ami Edinburgh offer an extreme example 
wherein the average stature of the poorer classes has been 
found by Dr. Beddoc '"*** to he four inches less than the aver¬ 
age for the suburban districts- The people, at die same time, 
are on die average thirty-six pounds lighter. On the other 
hand, it must be confessed that this unfavourable influence 
of city life is often obscured by the great social selection 
which is at work in the determination of the physical type of 
the population of great cities. While the course of the town 
type by itself is downward, oftentimes the city attracts an¬ 
other class which is markedly superior in the same way that 
the immigrants of the United States have been distinguished 
in this respect. The problems of urban populations are, how¬ 
ever, complicated by various other processes. Discussion of 

* For France, earlier contentions nt Ernem am! Boudin arc can firmed 
by detailed Investigations ; as by Carrtl. ami Longuet. rMj. for 

Savoy: Hovdacque, for (he Maryan, and with especial 

dearness, for Provence : Cedlignon, a. for C&tefl-dfc-Ncrd; and de 
Lapoqge, ?%i a, for Hirnuti. The Anthropometric Committee* iSSj, shows 
increasing stature in Great Britain: J. liertillon, ifiSG, p. 12, represents it 
as true in Holland;; while Artw, iSqSa, asserts an average increase af 
ever half an inch in reernt years in Norway. Huliknnti, 1^96 a, finds 
the same true in Sweden. 
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these w’c defer to a later chapter, where the entire subject will he 
treated by itself at length. 

Tt would be interesting to inquire in how far the relative 
height of the sexa is due to a similar selective process. Cer¬ 
tain it is that among ns in civilization, women average from 
three to four inches below men in stature, a disparity which 
seems to he considerably less among primitive peoples. Brin- 
ton * has invoked as a partial explanation, at least, for this, 
the influence of the law of sexual division of labour which 
obtains among tis. This latv commands, in theory, that the 
men should perform the arduous physical labour of life, leav¬ 
ing the more sedentary portion of it to the women. If the 
conscious choice of mates had followed this tendency, its effect 
would certainly be unfavourable to the development of an in¬ 
creasing stature among women, while it might operate to bet¬ 
ter the endowment of men in that respect. It is impossible, 
owing to the paucity of selected data as to sexual differences, 
to follow this out, 1 he only discoverable law' seems to be 
the one formulated by Weisbacli, that sexual differences in 
height are more marked in the taller races. Probably this 
difference of stature between the sexes is partially due to some 
other cause which stops growth in the woman earlier than in 
the man. For the clearest evidence is offered by develop¬ 
mental anthropometry that the female of the human species is 
bom smaller; grows more slowly after puberty: and finally 
attains her adult stature about two years earlier than matt. 
The problem is loo complex to follow out in this place. So 
far as our present knowledge goes, tile question has no ethnic 
si ficance. 



]_From the preceding array of facts it would appear that 
stature is rather an irresponsible witness in the matter of 
race. A physical trait so liable to disturbance by circum¬ 
stances outside the human body is correspondingly invali¬ 
dated as an indication of hereditary tendencies which lie with- 
in. We are compelled for th is reason to assign thethird place 

* lS,J “ n ' p Rotl '* Ion »***■ H * PP and discuses .his, 

a<Wu{,n R most interesting urdneolngica] evidence, Havelock ESlis's 
Man and Woman offers, a mot l convenient summary a]so 4 
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to thb characteristic in om scries of racial tests, placing it 
below the colour of the hair and eyes in the scale. This does 
not mean that it is entirely worthless for our ethnic purposes. 
There are many clear cases of differences of stature which can 
be ascribed to no other cause; but it bids us be cautious 
about judging hastily. It commands us to be content with 
nothing less than hundreds of observations, and to rigidly 
eliminate all social FaetorO The best way to do tins is to 
take the broad view, by indue)big so many individuals that 
locally progressive and degenerative factors may counter¬ 
balance one another. Turning back to our map of the world p 
it will at once appear that we can not divide the human 
species into definite continental groups characterized by dis¬ 
tinct peculiarities of stature. The so-called yellow Mongolian 
race comprises both tall and short peoples. The aborigines 
of America are, as a rule, tall: but in the Andes, the basin of 
the Columbia River, and elsewhere they are quite undersized. 
The only two racial groups which seem to be homogeneous 
in stature are the true African negroes and the peoples of 
Indonesia and the Pacific, In Africa the environment is quite 
uniform. In the other cases racial peculiarities seem to be 
deeplv enough ingrained to overcome the disturbances due to 
outward factors, The Malays are always and everywhere 
rather short. The Polynesians are obstinately inclined to¬ 
ward tallness. With these exceptions, racial or hereditary 
predispositions in stature seem to be absent. Let us turn to 
the consideration of Europe by itself, and inquire if the same 
rule holds here as well. 

The light tints upon this map* indicate the tall popula¬ 
tions; as the tint gradually darkens, the people become pro¬ 
gressively shorter. Mere again we find that Europe com¬ 
prehends a very broad range of variations. The Scotch* 
with an average height of five feet nine in dies* stand on a 
level with the tall Polynesians and Americans, both aboriginal 
and modern white. At the other extreme, the south Italians* 
Sicilians, and Sardinians range alongside the shortest of men* 


* See Append, C r 
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if we except the abnormal dwarf races of Africa, From one 
to the other of these limits lEierc is a regular transition, which 
again points indubitably to racial law. Two specific centres 
of tall stature appear* if we include the minor but marked 
tendency of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, and Montenegrins along 
the Adriatic Sea- TEte principal one lies in the north, culmi¬ 
nating in the British Isles and Scandinavia. In Britain, eco¬ 
nomic prosperity undoubtedly h of importance, as the level 
of material comfort is probably higher than on the Continent, 
But even making allowance for this fact, it appears that the 
Teutons as a race are responsible for the phenomenon. Our 
map slightly exaggerates, perhaps, the physical superiority in 
the north. Conscription in the southern countries of Europe 
usually takes place at the age of twenty, so that our results 
in tins region do not represent fully matured statures. For 
Scandinavia and the British Isles, the ages of men observed 
were greater. Nevertheless tins slight correction affects in 
nowise the proposition that the Teutons are a race of great 
height. Wherever they have penetrated, as in northern 
France, down the Rhone Valley, or into Austria, the popula¬ 
tion shows its effects. The light area along the Adriatic, in¬ 
dicating a very tall population, is difficult to account for- ' 
Deniker ascribes it to the presence of a gigantic Dinaric 
race; a point which we shall discuss later. 

Central Europe is generally marked by medium height. 
The people tend to be stocky rather than tall. Tlie same 
holds true as we turn to the Slavic countries in the east of Eu¬ 
rope, Across Austria and Russia there is a progressive al¬ 
though slight tendency in this direction, The explanation of 
the extreme short stature of Sardinia and southern Italy is 
more problematical. Our map points to a racial centre of 
real diminutiveness, at an average of five feet and one or two 
inches. Too protracted civilization, such as it was, is partiv to 
blame. It is undeniable that, as Lapouge and Fallot assert, 
ivhi!e the average height of the other populations of Mediter¬ 
ranean race is !ow + , a goodly proportion of the people are oi 
fair stature. It is the presence oi a heavy contingent of ab¬ 
normally stunted men which really depresses the average in 
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places below mediocrity.* This would seem to indicate phys¬ 
ical degeneracy, rather than a natural dim mu rive ness as the 
cause. A notable difference of stature confronts us in Afitca. 
Ml along the coast from Morocco to Tunis the Berbers and 
Arabs are finely developed men.f Nor is Spam below the 
general standard for most of France or Switzerland. It is in¬ 
deed difficult to explain the variations in height winch we 
meet about the Mediterranean on any other theory than that 
of environmental disturbance, although Livi and Demher as- 
sen it to be.* purely a matter of race?.* 

We may demonstrate the innate tendency of the Teutonic 
peoples toward tallness of stature more locally than by this 
continental method. We may follow the trait from place to 
place, as this migratory race has moved across the map. 
Wherever these " greasy seven-foot giants," as Sidonius Apol- 
linaris railed them, have gone, they have implanted their stat¬ 
ure upon the people, where it has remained long persistent 
thereafter. Perhaps the clearest detailed illustration oi a per¬ 
sistency of this racial peculiarity is offered by the people 
of Brittany. Many years ago observers began to note the 
contrasts in the Armor ican peninsula between the lire tons 
and the other French peasantry, and especially the local dti- 
ferences between the people of the interior and those fringing 
the seaeoast. The regularity of the phenomenon ts made mani¬ 
fest bv the map on the next page. This is constructed from a i- 
servations on all the youth who came of age during a period 
of ten vears from t 850 “ , 59 ‘ Tliere can 1je n ° doU bt ° lhe 


•Tbt ihenry of » s^licd ,l py*niy" i" Europe, even 
support of such dfslinuuisficd authorities as (Coll matm. ~ crp, ^ 

JL to me entirely untenable. All PV**-. " 
dwarf types, a* n nnrtnni ^uh of variation " 
also asserts, To dljfnify them with the name of a rate cfll 
Miv» the meaning of the term: nor docs Serai's hypothesis t « _ 

d^arf S represent vestiRDS of i B iai«n<<» '■«» lhe Jj' 

Africa seem more p-bable, Consult Kolln,»". *"*■ In,t " 

contingent of very short types seems to be present even in Africa. 

$ 1896 a, p. iSj. Cf. Append! s, D, 
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facts in the case. It has been tested in every way. Other 
measurements, made twenty years later, are precisely parallel 
iti their results, as we have already seen fpape 86 supra) Sn tlie 
case of Finisterre.* 
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Lower Brittany 

Am* hfctXA (t5SO-59) 


The Average stature of the whole peninsula is low, being 
only about five feet five inches; yet in this ° iachc noire ft 
it descends more than a full inch below this. This appreciable 
difference is not wholly due to environment, although the 
facts cited For Finisterre show that it is of some effect. The 
whole peninsula is rocky and barren. The only advantage 
that the people on the coast enjoy is the support of the fish¬ 
eries. This is no insignificant faetfir, to be sure. Yet we 
have direct proof beyond this that race is here in evidence. 
This is afforded by other physical differences between the 
population of the coast and that of the interior. The people 
of the Iiltoral are lighter in hair and eyes, and appreciably 


Broca, tSft&a: andCtiwagne, 
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longer-headed; in other wonts, they show* traces of Teutonic 
intermixture. In ancient times this whole coast was known 
as the " Bus Stt-tonicim," so fiercely was it ravaged by these 
northern barbarians. Then again in (he fifth century, im¬ 
migrants from Britain, who in fact bestowed the name of 
Tlrittam upon the country, came over in hordes, dispossessed 
ill England by the same Teutonic invaders. They were prob¬ 
ably Teutonic also; for the invaders of Eritain came so fast 
,hat ihcv literally crowded themselves out of the little inland. 
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Teutonic, especially marked in their height. T n this case cn- 
vireminent and race have joined hands in the final result, but 
lltc hotter sct'ins to have been the senior partner in the affair. 

Cue more detailed illustration of the persistence of stature 
as a racial trait may be found in the people of the Austrian 
lyrnl. Tin- lower Inn Valley (uppermost in our main was 
the main channel of Teutonic immigration into a primitively 
broad-heat fed Alpine country by race, as we shall Inter see 
From t,JC sout, '> U P ** Adige Valley by Trie tit came the sec¬ 
ond intrusive element in Hie long-headed brunet Mediterranean 
peoples- rIns map at once enables us to endow each of these 
types with its proper quota of stature; fur the environment 
1S rpim- uniform, considered as in this map bv large districts 
covering valley and mountain alike. Kacli area contains all 
kinds of territory, so that we are working by topographical 
averages, so to speak. .Moreover, the whole population is 
agricultural, with the exception of a few domestic industries in 
flic western half. Such differences as arise must be therefore 
in large measure due to race. The regular transition from the 
populations at the northeast with go he rail v a majority of the 
men taller than five feet six inches, to the Italian slopes where 
less than one fifth attain this moderate height,is sufficient proof. 

C >ne of those rare examples of a parallelism of physical mits 
and language is also afforded. LSotli tall stature and the Ger¬ 
man language seem to have penetrated the country from the 
north east, crossing the Alps as far as Horen. Could demon- 
stratum in mathematics be more certain that here in the Tyrol 
we have a case of an increase of stature due to race alone ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE THREE EUROPEAN RACES. 

/ St may smack of heresy to assert, in lace of the teaching: 
of all our text-books on geography and history, that there is 
no single European or white race uf men; and yet that is the 
plain truth of the matter. Science lias advanced since Lm- 
nsciis' single type of Homo Euro pirns albas was made utic of 
the four great races of mankind.* No continental group of 
human beings with greater diversities or extremes of physical 
type exists. That fact accounts lei itself For much of our ad¬ 
vance in culture. We have already shown hi the preceding 
chapters that entire communities of the tallest and shortest 
of men as well as the longest and broadest headed ones, are 
here to be found within the confines of Europe. Even in 
respect of the colour of the skin, hair, and eyes, responsible 
more than all else for the misnomer <+ white race/' the greatest 
variations occur .0 To be sure, the several types are to-day 
all more or less blended together by die unifying influences of 
civilisation; there are few sharp contrasts in Europe such as 

# The projjnciJS of classificatloni, chronologically, IS indicated in oUr sup¬ 
plementary Bibliography, tinder ihe index title of Races. It Is significant 
of the slow in fill ration of scientific knowledge into secondary Literature 
that the latest and perhaps best fteograpbical text-book in America ?ni 3 
teaches the unity of the European or M Aryan” race. Zoological author!’ 
ties also in English seem Eo he unaware of ihe present state of oof In for* 
malion. Thus Flower and Lyddekef in their great work on the mammals 
make absolutely no era nlulogira I distinctions, They have not advanced 
a whit beyond the theory uf the ''oval head hh of a half century ajjo, 

On the latest and ttioflt elaborate class!Station, that by Denikcr., Con¬ 
sul I our Appendix D. 

f H tlx ley's (1S70) celebrated classification into Melanochn-i and Xan- 
thochms |s based On this entirely, 
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those between the Eskimo and the American Indian, or the 
Malay and the Fapuau in other parts of the world. Wc have 
been deceived by this in the past. ft is high time for us to 
correct our ideas on the subject, especially in our school anti 
college teaching, 

^Instead of a single European type there is indubitable evi¬ 
dence of at least three distinct races, each possessed of a his¬ 
tory of its own, and each contributing something to the com¬ 
mon product, population, as we see it to-day. If this be 
established it docs away at one fell swoop with most of the 
current mouthing* about Aryans and pre-Aryans; and espe¬ 
cially with such appellations as the “ Caucasian'' or the “ Indo- 
Cer-mantc race. -Supposing for present peace that it be 
allowed that the ancestors of some peoples of Europe may 
once have been within sight of cither the Caspian Sea or the 
Himalayas, we have still left two thirds of our European races 
and population out of account. As vet it is too early to 
discuss the events in the history of these races; that will claim 
nur attention at a later time. The present task before ns is 
to establish Unit of all that three such racial types exist in 
Europe^ 

1 lie sceptic is already prepared perhaps to admit that 
what we have said about the several physical characteristics, 
such as the shape of the head, stature, and the like, may all 
be true, lint he will continue to doubt that these offer evi¬ 
dence of distinct races because ordinary observation may de¬ 
tect such gross inconsistencies on every hand. Even in the 
most secluded hamlet of the Alps, where population has rc- 
mamed undisturbed for thousands of years, he will be able 
to point out blond-haired children whose parents were dark 
short sons of tall fathers, and the like. Diversities confront 
us on every hand even in the most retired comer of Europe. 

y llilt niav we no ‘ anticipate in more favoured places, especially 
m die large cities? J 

Traits in themselves arc all right, our objector will main- 
tain: but you must show that they are hereditary, persistent 
More than that, you must prove not alone the transmissibUitv 
of a single trait by itself, you must also show that combina- 
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tions of traits arc so banded down from father to son. Three 
stages in the development of our proof must be noted; first, 
the distribution of separate traits; secondly, their association 
into types; and, lastly, the hereditary character of these types 
which alone justifies the term races* We have already taken 
the first step: we are now essaying the second. It is highly 
important that we should keep these distinct Even among 
professed anthropologists there is still much confusion of 
thought upon the subject—so much so* in fact, that some 
have, it seems to us without warrant, abandoned the task in 
despair. Let us beware the example of the monkey in the 
fable. Seeking to withdraw 1 a huge handful of racial nuts 
from the jar of fact, we may find ihe neck of scientific possi¬ 
bility all too small. We may fail because we have grasped 
too much at once* Let ns examine. 

There are two ways in which we may seek to assemble 
our separate physical traits into types—that is, to combine 
characteristics into living personalities. The one is purely 
anthropological, the other inferential and geographical in its 
nature. The first of these is simple. Answer is sought to a 
direct question. In a given population, are the blonds more 
often tall than the brunets, or the reverse? Is the greater 
proportion of the tall men at the same time distinctly longer- 
headed or otherwise? and the like. If the answers to these 
questions be constant and consistent* our work is accom¬ 
plished, Unfortunately, they are not always so, hence our 
necessary recourse to the geographical proof: but they at 
least indicate a sligln trend, which we may follow* up by the 
other means. 

Let it be boldly confessed at the outset that in the greater 
number of eases no invariable association of traits in this 
way occurs. This is especially true among ihe people of the 
central part of Europe. The population of Switzerland* for 
example, is persistently aberrant in this respect; It is every¬ 
thing anthropologically that it ought not to be^ This should 
not surprise us. In the first place, mountainous areas always 

* oar Appendix U concerning Dcnikcr £ definition. of races In 

ihis connection. 
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contain the u ethnological sweepings of the plains,” as Canon 
Taylor puts it. Especially is this true when the mountains 
lie in the very heart of the continent, at a focus of racial im¬ 
migration. Moreover, the environment is competent to upset 
all probabilities, as we hope to have shown. Suppose a bru¬ 
net type from the south should come to Antlermntt and settle. 
If altitude, indeed, exerts an influence upon pigmentation, as 
we have sought to prove; or if its concomitant poverty in the 
ante-tourist era should depress the stature; racial equilib¬ 
rium is as good as vanished in two or three generations. 
It is therefore only where the environment is simple; and 
especially on the outskirts of the continent, where migration 
and intermixture are more infrequent; that any constant and 
normal association of traits may be anticipated. 'Jake a single 
example from many. We have always been taught, since the 
days of lacittis, to regard the Teutonic peoples—die Goths, 
Lombards, and Saxons—as tawny-haired, M large-limbed 
giants,’ History is filled with observations to that effect from 
llie earliest times.* Our maps have already led us to infer 
as much. Nevertheless, direct observations show that tall 
stature and blond ness arc by no means constant companions 
it) the same person. In Scandinavia, Dr. Arbo asserts, I 
think, that the tallest men are at the same time inclined to 
be blond In Italy, on the other edge of the continent, the 
same combination is certainly prevalent, f Over in Russia 
once more on the outskirts of Europe,! the tall men are again 
said to be lighter complexione<| as a rule. In the British 
Isles, in Holstein.j] in parts of Brittany A and southern 
I-ran cc.fr in Savoy,? and m Wtirte mbergl it is more often true 

* IIctvk, ,8,7. gives ma «y C/. also rvfc« n cci in Taylor, 

4 J , _ t Liv, » l3 V J pp- 74- 7$, M3. 

EliSnA »' m: *** U ’' “» P- =1>. ... 

»«^-sssag"- p --■ "**■ p. >* 

i Mcisner, rS3,. p. ns; but conuailjciory, p. m ; also iS,,. „ 3S ., 

* Collagimn,, fStjOa, reprint, p. 15. 1 " J 

fr I^puuRV. t*wa, p. 4>>i; r%7-VjS. p , 3 , 4 

- { Carrel, iBJj, p, rob, 

$ Von IIO|il*r. ,876, p. 6; Kcker, 1876, p, 
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than otherwise, But if we turn to other parts of Europe we 
are completely foiled. The association in the same individual 
of stature and blondness fails or is reversed in Bavaria,* in 
Baden,t along the Adriatic,! Poland' and in upper Austria 
and Sahburg.il as well as among the European recruits ob¬ 
served in America during our civil war A It seems to be sig¬ 
nificant, however, that when the association fails,, as in the 
highlands of Austria; where the environment is eliminated, 
as in lower Austria, the tall men again become characteristic- 
ally more blond than the short ones. In this last case en¬ 
vironment is to blame; in others, racial inlennixUire p or it 
may be merely chance variation, is the caused 

In order to avoid disappointment, let us bear in mind that 
in no other part of the world save modern America is such 
an amalgamation of various peoples to be found as in Europe, 
History t and archaeology long before history, show us a con¬ 
tinual picture of tribes appearing and disappearing, crossing 
and recrossing in their migrations, assimilating, dividing, col¬ 
onizing. conquering, or being absorbed. It follows from this, 
that, even if the environment were uniform, our pure types 
must be exceedingly rare* Experience proves that the vast 
majority of the population of this continent shows evidence of 
crossing, so tliat in general we can not expect that more than 
one third of the people will be marked by the simplest com¬ 
bination of trails. We need not be surprised, therefore, that if 
we next seek to add a third characteristic* say the shape of the 
head, lo a normal combination of hair and eyes i we find the 
profxjrtion of pure types combining all three traits in a fixed 
measure to be very small indeed. Imagine a fourth trait, 
stature, or a filth, nose, to be added, and qur proportion of 
pure types becomes almost infinitesimal We arc thus reduced 

* R;inkr r BeUrRgc iur A nth. und Urg. Baycms, v p rS9j, pp. ; 

and it, p, 3I4. 

f Ammon, iSqo. p r 14; pp. I75-I&4. * ELJdrtd, 

t Wdshach. 1SS4 p, 26, I Weisbach, b, 7^ 

A liaxicr, 1S75. I, pp- -3 and ; wi|h exception ot the Germans, 
however, 

$ In Appendix E. the association of the other primary physical trails 
in individuals is discussed, 
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to the extremity in which my friend Dr. Ammon, of Baden, 
found himself, when I wrote asking for photographs of a pure 
Alpine type from the Black Forest. He has measured thou¬ 
sands of Eieads, and yet he answered that lie really had not 
been able to find a perfect Specimen in all details. All his 
round-headed men were either blond, or tall, or narrow-nosed, 
or something else that they ought not to be. 

Confronted by this situation, the tyro is here tempted to 
turn back in despair. There h no justification for it. It is 
not essential to our position, that we should actually be able to 



isolate any considerable number, nor even a single one, of 
our perfect racial types ill the life. It matters not to us that 
never more than a small majority of any given population 
possesses even two physical characteristics in their proper 
association; that relatively few' of these are able to add a 
third to the combination; and that almost no individuals show 
a perfect union of all traits under one head, so to speak, while 
contradictions and mixed types are everywhere present. Such 
a condition of affairs need not disturb us if we understand 
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ourselves aright. YVe should indeed be perplexed were it 
otherwise. 

Consider how complex the problem really Is! We say the 
people of Scotland are 011 the average among the tallest in 
Hu rope. True! But that does not exclude a considerable 
number of medium and undersized persons front among 
[hem. tt e may illustrate the actual condition best by means 
of the accompanying diagram * Three curves are plotted 
therein for the stature of large groups of men chosen at ran¬ 
dom from each of three typical parts of Europe. The one 
at the right is for the tall Scotch, the middle one for the 
medium-sized northern Italians, and the one at the left for 
-Sardinians, the people of (his island being among the shortest 
in all Europe. 1 lie height of each curve at any given point 
indicates (lie percentage within each group of men. which 
possessed the stature marked at the base of that vertical line 
'flms eight per cent of the Ligurian men were five feet five 
niches tall (1,65 metres), white nine per cent of the Sardin¬ 
ians were fully two indies shorter (1.60 metres). In either 
case these several heights were the most common, although 
m no instance is the proportion considerable at a given stat¬ 
ure, I here is, however, for each countrv or group of men 
some point about which (tie physical trait'clusters. Thus the 
largest percentage of a given stature among the Scotch occurs 
at about five feet nine inches and a half. Yet a very large 

* The curve ftir the Scotch, laken from the Rejmrt of iht Anthreuo- 
metric Co Hu mil lee of the British Association fur Thu.: Advancement of Sri- 

encc h - LH beett arbitrarily corrected to correspond to the metric 

sjsrem employed by L?r_ UvE in the other curve*. A centimetre is 
roUfilily equal to 0.4 of an inch. It is assumed that in consequence only 

ns m ™Y individuals will fall within each centimetre class ns in (he 
group* of stature ■liffvrimr by inches. The ordinates in the Scotch dia¬ 
gram have therefore been reduced to 04 of their height in the original 
Curve. 

the best technical discussion <n such curves zimun# anthropuliHgi^Ls 
Kin to found in Goldstein. ififlj ; SlJeda, lSBj ■ Ammon, iS y3 and c ■ 
I.ivr, i9«|S ami i&j6b t pp, 22 ^ j>y.; and iin the works of Bowdftch, rial ton* 
ttc. lCminc.% m 7a a pointed eritii i*m of the: possible fallacy in mere 

Seas bus contributed excellent material, based upon the 
American Indians for the most port. 
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able thing.* 1 In this sense alone do we maintain that there 
are three ideal racial types in Europe to be distinguished bout 
one another. They have often dissolved in the common popu¬ 
lation ; each particular trait has gone its own way; so that 
at the present time rarely, if indeed ever, do we discover 
a single individual corresponding to our racial type in every 
detail. It exists for us nevertheless* 

Thus convinced that the facts do not warrant us in ex¬ 
pecting too much of our anthropological means of isolating 
racial types, we have recourse to a second or inferential mode 
of analysis. In this we work by geographical areas rather than 
by personalities. We discover, for example, that the north 
of Europe constitutes a veritable centre of dispersion of long- 
1 leaded ness. Quite in dependent ly. we discover that the same 
region contains more blond traits than any other part of Eu¬ 
rope, and that a high average stature there prevails. The 
inference is at once natural, that these three characteristics 
combine to mark the prevalent type of the population. It 
one journeyed through it, one might at first expect to find 
the majority of the people to be long-headed and tail blonds; 
111,at the tallest individuals would be the most blond, the long¬ 
est-headed most tall, and so on. This is, as we have already 
shown, too good and simple to be true, or even to be ex¬ 
pected. Racial combinations of traits, indeed, disappear in a 
given population as sugar dissolves-—or rather as certain chem¬ 
ical salts are resolved into their constituent elements—when 
immersed in water. From the proportions of each element 
discovered in the fluid, quite free from association, we are 
often able to show that they once were united in the same 
compound. In the same manner, finding these traits float¬ 
ing about loose, so to speak, in the same population, we pro¬ 
ceed to reconstitute types from them. We know that the 
people approach this type more and more as we near the spe¬ 
cific centre of its distribution. The traits may refuse to go 
otherwise than two by two, like the animals in the ark* 
and they may change partners quite frequently: yet they 
may still manifest distinct affinities one for another never¬ 
theless. 
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The apparent inference is not always the just one, although 
it tenth to be. Suppose, for example, that one observer 
should prove that sixty per cent of ten thousand natives of 
Holland were blonds; and another, studying the same ten 
thousand individuals, should prove that a like proportion were 
very tall—would this of necessity mean that the Hollanders 
were mainly tall blonds? Mot at all! It might still be that 
the two groups of traits merely overlapped at their edges. 
In other words, the great majority of the blonds might still 
be constituted from the shorter half of the population. Only 
twenty per cent need necessarily be tall and blond at once* 
even in this simple case where both observers studied the same 
men from different points of view. How much more confus¬ 
ing, if each chanced to hit upon an entirely different set of ten 
thousand men! Tins* be it noted* is generally the case tn 
practice- Nevertheless, although there is always danger in 
such inferences, ;ve are fortunate in possessing so many paral¬ 
lel investigations that they check one another, and the tenden¬ 
cies all point in one direction. 

These tendencies we may discover by means of curves 
drawn as we have indicated above on page 10S. By them 
we may analyse each group in detail. Every turn of the 
lines has a meaning. Thus, the most noticeable feature of 
the Sardinian curve of statures is its narrowness and height: 
the Ligurian one is broader at the base, with sloping sides ; 
and the Scotch one looks as if pressure had been applied at 
the apex to flatten it out still farther. The interpretation is 
dear. In Sardinia we have a relatively unified type. Nearly 
all of the people are characterized by statures between five 
feet one inch (1,56 metres) and five feet five inches (1.65 
metres). They are homogeneous* in other words: and they 
are homogeneous at the lower limit of human variation in 
stature. The curve is steepest on the left side. This means 
that the stature has been depressed to a point where neither 
misery nor chance variation can stunt still further; so that 
suddenly from seven per cent of the men of a height of five 
feet one inch and a half (more frequent than any given stat¬ 
ure in Scotland) we drop to two per cent at a hall inch shorter 
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stature, A moment's consideration shows, moreover, that the 
narrower llie pyramid, the higher it must be, f)nc hundred per 
cent of the people must be accounted for Somewhere, ti they 
arc not evenly distributed, their aggregation near the middle of 
the curve will elevate its apex, or its shoulders at least. Thus 
a sharp pyramid generally denotes a homogeneous people. If 
they were all precisely alike, a single vertical line one hundred 
per cent high would result. On the other hand, a flattened 
curve indicates the introduction of some disturbing factor, 
be it an immigrant race, environment, or what not. In this 
case the purity of the Sardinians is readily explicable. They 
have lived in the greatest isolation, set apart in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. A curve drawn for the Irish shows the same phe¬ 
nomenon. Islands dcmographicaUy tend in the main to one 
or the other of two extremes. If unattractive, they offer ex¬ 
amples of the purest isolation, as in Corsica and Sardinia. 
If inviting, or on the cross-paths of navigation, like Sicily, 
their people speedily degenerate into mixed types. I-or if 
incentive to immigration be offered, they arc approachable 
alike from all sides. Tile Scotch, as vvt have observed, are 
more or less mixed in type, and unequally subjected to the 
influences of environment; so that their curve shows evidence 
of heterogeneity. Scotland combines the isolation of the 
Highlands with a great extent of seacoast. The result has 
been that in including the population of both kinds of ter¬ 
ritory in a single curve we find great variability of stature 
manifested. 

It will repay us to analyze a few more serial ion curves, 
for they illustrate graphically and with clearness the complex 
facts in the situation. These diagrams arc based not upon 
statures, hut upon cephalic indices. The same principles ap¬ 
ply. however, in either case. The first one deals, as will be 
noted, with a very large number of individuals. It illustrates 
the difference in contour between a curve drawn for a 
relatively simple population and one in which several dis¬ 
tinct types are coexistent. The narrowness and height of the 
percentage pyramids for the two extremes of Italy, culmi¬ 
nating at indexes of 79 and 84 respectively, are nota- 
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h\c* The hvo regions ate severally quite homogeneous in 
respect of the head form of their population; for the apex; of 
such curves rarely exceeds the limit of fourteen per cent reached 
in these instances. The curve for all Italy, on the other hand, 
is the resultant of compounding such seriations as these for 
each district of the country* It becomes progressively lower 



and broader with the inclusion of each differently character¬ 
ized population. It will be observed, however,, that even this 
curve for a highly complex people, preserves vestiges, in its 
minor apexes, of the constituent types of which it is com¬ 
pounded. Thus its mam body culminates at the broadened 
head form of the Alpine race; but a lesser apex on the left- 

# The geograph itaJ distribution of thtsc is shown upon our mop on 
page 2$ U 
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fand side coincides with the cephalic index of the Mediter¬ 
ranean racial type; that which entirely dominated in the sim¬ 
ple curve for Sicily alone. 

The second diagram contains examples of a number of 
erratic curves. The Swiss one represents a stage of physical 
heterogeneity far more pronounced than that of all Italy, 
which we have just analyzed. Or rather, more truly, it is the 
product of an intermixture upon terms of entire equality of 


a number of types of head form. In Italy, as we have seen, 
the broader head form so far outweighed the Mediterranean 
one, that a single culminating point of maximum frequency 
still remained, with a lesser one corresponding to the minority 
partner. I n this second diagram Bavaria represents about the 
same condition as all Italy, with, however, the proportions of 
the two constituent types reversed; for, being north of the Alps 
the culminating apex of greatest frequency lies toward the 
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long-headed side of the curve. Therein does the predomi¬ 
nant dolichocepbaly of the Teutonic race make itself manifest. 

Compared with these curves for Italy and Bavaria, the 
Swiss sedation is seen to be devoid of any real apex at all. 
It represents a population in no wise possessed of distinct 
individuality so fur as cephalic index is concerned. Eroad 
and long heads are about equally com mom This corresponds, 
of course, to the geographical probabilities for two reasons: 
inasmuch as Switzerland not only lies at the centre of the 
continent; but also* Owing to its rugged surface, comprises all 
extremes of isolation and intermixture within its borders, A 
state of heterogeneity absolutely unparalleled seems to be 
indicated by still another of otir curves—that drawn for 
the Creeks of Asia Minor. It culminates aL the most wide¬ 
ly separated cephalic indexes-—vi z, r 75 and 88 respectively 
—known in Lite human species* The lower index corre¬ 
sponds to the primitive long-headed Greek stock; the other 
is probably a result of intermixture with Turks, Armenians* 
anti others. Or perhaps it is nearer the truth to say that the 
only bond of unity in the entire series is that of language; in 
other words, that the broad-headed apex represents Turks, 
Armenians, and others, still physically Hue to their original 
pattern, yet who have chanced to adopt the speech of the 
Greeks, Here again is the heterogeneous ethnic composition 
of eastern Europe fully exemplified by a seriation curve of 
cephalic index. 

By the second geographical method which we have de¬ 
scribed we constitute our racial types as the archaeologist, 
from a mass of broken fragments of pottery, restores the de¬ 
signs upon his shattered and incomplete vases. Upon a bit 
of day lie discovers tracings of a portion of a conventionalized 
human figure. A full third—let us say the head of Thoth 
or some other Egyptian deity—is missing. The figure is in¬ 
complete to this extent. Near by b found upon another frag¬ 
ment, a representation of the head and half the body of another 
figure. In this case it is the legs alone which lack. This 
originally formed no part of the same vase with the first bit. 
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It is perhaps of entirely different size and colour. Never¬ 
theless, finding' that the portions of the design ttpon the two 
fragments bear marks of identity in motive or pattern, data 
for the complete restoration of the figure of the god are at 
hand. It matters not, that from the fragments in his posses¬ 
sion the archaeologist can reconstruct no single perfect form. 
'I lie pieces of day will in no wise fit together. The designs, 
notwithstanding, so complement one another that his mind 
is set at rest. The affinity of the two portions is almost as 
dearly defined as the disposition of certain chemical elements 
to combine in fixed proportions; for primitive religion or 
ornament is not tolerant of variation. 

We copy the procedure of tile archaeologist precisely. In 
one population, colour of hair and stature gravitate toward 
certain definite combinations. Not far away, perhaps in an¬ 
other thousand men drawn from the same locality, the same 
stature is found to manifest an affinity for certain types of head 
form. It may require scores of observations to detect the 
tendency, so slight has it become. In still another thousand 
mm perhaps a third combination Is revealed. These all, how¬ 
ever. overlap tit the edges, t, ran led that ati assumption is 
necessary. It is allowed to the archaeologist Our conclu¬ 
sions arc more certain than his, even as the laws of physical 
combination are more immutable than those of mental asso¬ 
ciation, For it was merely mental conservatism which kept 
the primitive designer of the vase from varying his patterns. 
Here we have unchanging physical facts upon which to rely. 
Of course, we should lie glad to find all our physical traits 
definitely associated in completeness in the same thousand re¬ 
cruits, were it not denied to us. The archaeologist would like¬ 
wise rejoice at the discovery of one perfect design upon a 
single vase. Both of us lack entities; w-e must be contented 
with a (Tim lies instead 

A final step in our constitution of races—that is to say, of 
hereditary types—is to prove that they are persistent and 
tran smissible from one generation to the next.* Of direct 

• Consult m general tbr works of Perier : E. Schmidt, iS«B- VJrcho^ 
1896 ; Kollminn, tfcjS ; and also Science, Xe*- York. 1%*, pp. tj 5 f , Jflf ' 
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testimony upon this point so far as concerns normal physical 
characteristics, we possess little that is authoritative: at though 
the anthropological journals abound in examples oi the in¬ 
heritance of monstrous peculiarities. Von Holder* * claims 
to have followed certain traits in Esslingen down through 
four generations. Von Luschatt f gives some interesting data 
concerning the transmission oi peculiarities of head form in 
two collaterally related families, although his number of ob¬ 
servations is too limited to form a basis of generalization. 
The same objection applies to Goentier’s work < Srl . An indica¬ 
tion of the possibilities of research along these hues, ss offered 
by a very recent study at Stockholm of some six hundred 
women, and an equal number of their new-born infants. { Sev¬ 
eral traces of direct hereditary transmission appear statistically 
to be indicated, especially in respect of the cephalic index. 
The proportions of the mother's head seem even in these new¬ 
ly horn children, often with abnormal or deformed crania at so 
tender an age, to betray an appreciable tendency to reappear 
in tike form. One of the most valuable contributions by De 
Camlolk rMi concerns the inheritance of the colour of the iris, 
lie found, far example, that where both parents were brown- 
eyed, eighty per cent of the children were characterized by an 
iris of the same shade* The proportion of. blue-eyed children 
in the succeeding generation was as high as 93.6 per cent when 
both parents were alike in this respect. When they differed, 
one being blue-eyed the other having a brown iris, the siradc 
of the father's eyes seemed to he slightly more persistent (fifty- 
three to fifty-six per cent), but great variability was mani¬ 
fested.® Some interesting calculations by Miss Fawcett 1 on 
the inheritance of the head form, according to Boas's observa¬ 
tions on American aborigincs + are also in progress. Galtords 

* 076, p r IQ„ 

1 1%, p. 211. 

J JohansScn and Wcilentiark, l£r) 7 . P- 366 . The i rtf aw Ik indcr, an n 
whole (0o.3), however, i* far Above iIh^ mem for the mothers ( 7 b.s>. prah. 
ably in conformity vfih rule ihat frontal development w lib 

^fijwsh tends lo lower ihe index progressively. 

* PtiUner, i *>7. p. 4*^7, gtv» u%her Jala on piifnaenladen, bused upon 
the population of Alsace, 
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studies relating to the transmissibiJity of stature are also well 
known to English readers. 1 lit difficulty in the prosecution 
of extended investigations in this line, js that ilie lifetime of a 
single observer is loo brief to comprehend more than three 
generations at most; and even where this fs possible, the unre¬ 
liability of a comparison of the phenomena o| childhood with 
old age vitiates many of the conclusions. One Jaw alone, to 
which we have already made reference, seems to be verified. 
It is this: viz., that types, which arc combinations of separate 
trails, are rarely if ever stable in a single line through several 
generations, I he physical characteristics are transmitted in 
independence of one another in nine cases out of ten. The 
absolute necessity of studying men in large masses, in order 

to counteract this tendency is by this fact rendered inipcra- 
tive* 

Uur proof of the transmissibility of many of the physical 
peculiarities with which we have here to deal must of neces¬ 
sity be indirect. The science of prehistoric archeology af¬ 
fords testimony of this kind plentifully. From all pans of 
Europe comes evidence as to the physical characteristics of 
the people from which the living one has sprung. Uur vol¬ 
ume abounds in it. Viewed broadly—that is to say, taking 
whole populations as a unit—the persistence of ethnic pe¬ 
culiarities through generations is beyond question. We know, 
for example, that in the north of Europe, as far back as ar¬ 
cheology can carry ns, men of a type of head form identical 
^iili the living population to-day were in a majority. Like¬ 
wise the lake dwellers in Switzerland in the stone age, little 
more civilized than the natives of Africa, were true ancestors 
of the present Alpine race. Even since the earliest period of 
history made known to us in Egypt, there has been no appre¬ 
ciable change in the physical character of the population, as 
bergi * has proved. Prehistoric archaeology thus comes to 
mir aid, with cumulative proof that at all events traits are 
hereditary in populations, even if not always plainly so in 
families In lrmh f ivc 3 arc enter upon a farmer fidd rrf in- 
vestigation limn the anthropological one. Thu whole topic 

* r ^97 P- 
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of heredity opens up before ns, too immense to discuss in 
this place, Suffice it to say that in the main no question is 
entertained upon tlie subject, save in the special cases of arti¬ 
ficially acquired characteristics and the like. Even here, in 
a few isolated cases, as among the Jews, our evidence upon 
this contested question seems to be Indubitable.* 

After this tedious summary of methods, let us turn to re¬ 
sults. The table on this page shows the combinations of 
traits into racial types which seem best to accord with the facts. 
It speaks for itself. 

European Racial Type*. 
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The first of our races is perhaps the most characteristic. 
It is entirely restricted to northwestern Europe, with a centre 
of dispersion in Scandinavia. Each of the other types extends 
beyond the confines of the continent, one into Asia, the other 
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physical peculiarities, especially the great length of t]ie head, 
the long oval Face, and the straight aquiline nose. The lace 
is rather smooth in outline, the cheek bones not being promi¬ 
nent, 'Hie narrow nose seems to be a very constant trait, as 
much so as rile tendency to tall stature. This race is strongly 
hi dined to blondness. The eyes are blue or Light gray, and 
the hair flaxen, tawny, reddish, or sandy* * The whole com¬ 
bination accords exactly with the descriptions handed down 
to us by the ancients. Such were the Goths, Danes, 
Nurse men r Saxons, and their fellows of another place and 
time. History is thus strictly corroborated by natural sci¬ 
ence. 

A distinctive feature of the Teutonic race, which we have 
not yet mentioned, is its prominent and narrow nose. This 
is notable, in general, as a Fact of common observation, but it 
is very difficult of anthropometric proof.* The range of in¬ 
dividual variation in the fleshy parts seems to lie very great, 
even in the same race. There is some indication, moreover, 
that the nasal bones are influenced by the structure of the 
face.f The lack of any international agreement as to the sys¬ 
tem of measurement renders statistical comparisons doubly 
difficult. Nevertheless, enough has been done to show that 
from tlie north of Europe, as we go south, the nose betrays a 
tendency to become flatter and more open at the wings. Espe¬ 
cially where the Alpine and Teutonic types arc in contact do 
we find the flaller nose of the broad-headed race noticeable.* 
Arbo* has observed it in the southwestern corner of Norway* 
Henze t '* s> proves it for Belgium in a comparison of Flemings 
and Walloons * it is certainly true In France that the Teutonic 
elements are more leptorhin fnarrow-nosed) than the Alpine*]] 
The association of a tall stature with a narrow nose is so close 
as tii point to a law. Italy shows a regular increase in fre- 

* Jn gcncolmnsunT^tnard. iSgr h ; Colla^nDn r % |0 7 d and Hnvorka, 
M Die Jlusstrc Naic/ 1 Wien, jflqj. 

t CaOlgatlfi, ]SS3. p. 47 ; mj a< p. £37 : U\\ t 1896 a, p. 114* 

) Tnpimird, iS 9;, Elements, p, jo;, 

* i9*>7, p. 57. 

| Collignon, iSSj, p, 50S ; iSflSb, pp, 48 and 54; 1894 s, C&lvftfof, p, 
34 ; ikinl t», Dttrdngnc, p, 41, 
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qitcitcy of the broad and flat nose from north to south; and 
Coitignott’s law cd the association of the form of nose to stat¬ 
ure seems a pa in to be confirmed* From this point south, 
even from the Mediterranean coast in Tunis toward the inte¬ 
rior, the broad and open form of nose* extremely developed 
in the negro race, becomes more common.f Our Sardinian 
portraits (page 25 il. compared with those of the various Teu¬ 
tonic types, will strongly accentuate this change. A distinct. 



Alpine lyres, BlVirfa. 


though distant, affinity of the Mediterranean stock with the 
negro is surely the only inference to be drawn from it. 

Our second racial type is most persistently characterized 
by the shape of the head. This is short and at the same time 
broad* The roundne&s b accompanied by a broad face, the 
chin full, and the nose rather heavy. These traits arc all 
shown more or less dearly in our portraits of the Austrian 
German, and of the two Bavarian peasants. The side views 
in the latter cases show the shortness of the head as con- 


1 Uvh 1896 a, ppw 114-112; with maps XIV, XV t in atlas - a* 
Marl, i&>7* 

f Collignon, iflS; a, Tunis, pp. 22^33. Even here the mtt blonds are 
leptorbln. 
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trasted with the Teutonic type above described. At the same 
tirde the cranium is high, the forehead straight, sometimes al¬ 
most overhanging, it seems as if pressure had been applied 
front and hack, the skull having yielded in an upward direc¬ 
tion. This type is of medium 3 seight, decidedly inclined to¬ 
ward stocktness in build* Its whole aspect is rather of solid¬ 
ity than of agility. The colour of the hatr and eyes is rather 
neutral, at all events intermediate between the Teutonic and 
Mediterranean races. There is a tendency toward grayish 
eyes, while the hair is more often brown. In these respects, 
however, there is great variability, and the transition to the 
north and south is very gradual. Climate or other environ¬ 
mental influence has in these traits eliminated all sharp divi¬ 
sion lines. These peculiarities appear only when the type is 
found in extreme isolation and purity. 

What name shall we apply to this second race, character¬ 
ized primarily by its great breadth of head, and which has its 
main centre of dissemination in the Alpine highlands of mid- 
western Europe? The most common name applied to it is 
that of Celtic. This seems without doubt most adequately to 
harmonize the results contributed to our knowledge of the 
subject by the various sciences of history* philology, archaeol¬ 
ogy, and physical anthropology. Nevertheless, a very grave 
objection to its use pertains. To make this clear we must for 
a moment examine historically the so-called Celtic quest tart, 
than which no greater stumbling-block in the w ay ui our dear 
thinking exists. It is imperative to make the matter definite 
before w r c proceed.* 

The leading ethnologists prior to i860, relying entirely 
upon the texts of the classical writers* generally agreed in affili¬ 
ating the Celts of early history with the talk blond peoples of 
northern Europe. In other words, they interpreted literally 

* In out complete Biblioj^rtphy, see Under *■ Celts," in tbfc iftde^ a 
chronological outline of the delusion, containing full titles of all papers 
by Broca, Bertrand, and others not ipedtically given here. Aiuon^ the 
beat references will be found Ben rand and Relnich'a masterly work of 
iSLagncaui, 1873c and i&jijb; Topinard, article ,J Franfafe/ 1 in the 
Nouveau Dictinnnaire de GOo^rapbLe; CnllEffnon K F e *tc ruled re view ^1893 b) 
of Arbois dc j ubai n v il |c L $ latest work. Von 11 aider. 1876, discuss it well. 
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Caesars well-known passage in the Commentaries, “All Gaul 
is divided into three parts, one oi which the Bdgae inhabit, the 
Aquitani another, those who in their own language are called 
Celts, in ours Gauls, the third/' This statement was inter¬ 
preted to mean that the Gauls and Celts were of the same race, 
although cii course we see today that Cresar was speaking not 
necessarily of races at all, but of peoples or political units. 
Moreover, ammunition for etullcss controversy was afforded 
by the conflicting statements of other ancient historians, no 
one of them in fact until Polybius, as Bertrand (PTai has show n, 
really, using the words Celts and Gauls with any discrimina¬ 
tion whatever. 

A new phase of the matter was presented by Broca's cele¬ 
brated researches concerning the physical characteristics of 
the French people in the decade following i86o, especially 
those among the peasants in Brittany, Here were the only 
Celtk-speaking people on the continent* and they were of a 
brunet and ’short race. Then, in 1S65, came the monumental 
w r ork of Davis and Ttmniaffl, the Crmim Brifunmca> with added 
proof that a large part of the Cel be-speaking population of 
the British Isles, particularly tire Welsh, were equally short 
and of dark complexion* Broca r84b} and Beddoc among 
anthropologists at once grasped the situation; they perceived 
the inconvenience attendant upon llie use of the term. Never¬ 
theless, the advocates of the old view of tall blond Celts still 
counted eminent authority among their number, such as von 
Eaer, with His *' wbl and Eutinicyer 

Proof of a widespread short and dark population through 
central Europe, even in southern Germany, meanwhile accu¬ 
mulated rapidly at the: hands of Ecker, von Holder, Welekcr, 
and others; they, however, dodged the issue by applying new 
names to this broad-headed* un Teutonic population which 
they discovered in the recesses of the Black Forest and the 
Alps* These people they called Ligurian, Sarmatian, Slavic 
or Ston types. Finally, however* the close parallel between 
the area characterized by Celtic place-names* as analysed 
by Bacmeister or described as Celtic by the ancients, and that 
occupied by this newly discovered physical type, forced an 
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issue between the anthropologists on the one hand and the 
philologists and old-fashioiied ethnographers on the other. 
The years i8 /3“* *74 brought the matter to a head. It was 
a battle of the giants indeed, marked especially by the brilliant 
flashes between Bertrand and Arbois de Jubainville, Otnalius 
d'Hallov and Lagueau, with Rroea, master of them all. against 
the field. The controversy extended over a number of years, 
Henry Marlin * Ravelinson and others being involved; 

they, with the ethnographers, still contending tor the tall 
bloiidncss of the Celts of history. W hatever be the present 
state of opinion among students of other cognate sciences; 
there is practically to-day a complete unanimity of opinion 
among physical anthropologists, that the tertn C c!t , if used at 
all, belongs to the second of our three races—via, the Lrachy- 
cephalie, darkish population of the Alpine highlands. Such 
is the view of Broca, Bertrand, Topinard, tolhgnon, and all 
the French authorities, ft is accepted by the Germans, Vir¬ 
chow Kolhnaiin.t and Ranke J as well; by the English, 
foremost among them Dr, 1 leddoe," and by the most com pe¬ 
te tit Italians.} | 

Despite the agreement among anthropologists as to the 
connotation of the term Celt, its use involves us in intermi¬ 
nable difficulty, so long as the word is applied separately to 
a definite language. The philologers property insist upon 
calling alt those who speak the Celtic language. Celts. With 
less reason the archeologists follow them and insist upon as¬ 
signing the name Celt to all those who possessed the Celtic 
culture; while the physical anthropologists, finding the Celtic 
language spoken by peoples of divers physical types, with 

* 1S78 : and especially in Bull. Sue, d\Anth„ tE77. p. 4S3. 

f 1S77, r- 154 

} Der Metisth, 1890s Si, pp. 161-268, is conclusive. 

* See a[50 Rtidier, fof a very £fnx 1 summary. Dissident alone is 

Upovge, L’Amhmpologte* Hi, p> 748, Cf* Zampa, i&ja, trn Italy. Hayw 
S 4 in? and Afflnmdi, 1B94, p. 4=^ may Ik right in unerring the Celtic 
invaders of Spain to be blntid. They would certainly appear mm- 
pared with the Iberians, while yet bem^ dark alongside the Teutonic 
peoples, 

j Cf* Sergi, iSBy b. p. IJrj K and ifigS a. p. 93. 
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equal propriety hold that the term Celt, if ttscd at all. should 
he applied 6u that physical group or type of men which in¬ 
cludes the greatest number of those who use the Celtic lan¬ 
guage, This manifestly would operate to the exclusion of those 
who spoke Celtic, but who differed from the linguistic major¬ 
ity in physical characteristics. The practical result ot all this 
was, for example, that anthropologists called the tall and blond 
people of northern France and Belgium, Gauls or Kymri, and 
the broad heads of middle and southwestern France, Celts; 
while Carsar, as we saw, insisted that the Celt and the Gaul 
were identical. The anthropologists affirmed that the Celtic 
language had slipped off the tongues of some, and that others 
had adopted it at second hand. Their explanation held that 
the blond Itclg* had come into France from the north, bring¬ 
ing the Celtic speech, which those already there speedily 
adopted; but that they remained as distinct in blood as before. 
These anthropologists, therefore, insisted that the Belg® de¬ 
served a distinctive name, and they called them Gauls, since 
they ruled in < laul: in distinction from the Celts, who, being 
the earlier inhabitants, constituted the majority of the Celtic- 
speaking people. This was a cross-division with the philolo¬ 
gists, who called the Fielgic Celts, because they brought the 
language; reserving the name Gaul, as they said, for the na¬ 
tives of that country; but both philologists anti anthropolo¬ 
gists alike differed from the historians, who held to Caesar's 
view that the Gauls and the Celts were all one. 

Still greater confusion arises if we attempt to discuss the 
origin of the people of the British Isles, where this Celtic 
question enters again. Thus the people of Ireland and \\ ales, 
of Cornwall and the Scottish Highlands, together with the 
Bretons in France, would all be Celtic for the linguist because 
they all spoke the Celtic language. For the anthropologist, 
as we shall see. the Breton is as far from the Welsh as in 
some respects the W elsh are From the Scotch. And after all. 
the best opinion to-day is entirely' in accord with Hdloguet s 
original suggestion of thirty years ago, that the Letts of the 
historians never, in fact, formed more than the ruling class 
all through central Europe. 
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It is not for us to say the final word upon these moot 
points. If we have shown what confusion may result from 
the use of this term. Celt, or Kelt if yon please, we are content. 
Our own view is that the linguists are best entitled to the 
name Celt; but that they should he utterly denied the use of 
the word race. Then, if we can adopt a distinctive word lor 
the first stage of iron culture, such as that of Hallstail, long 
used by the Germans and recently adopted by Bertrand and 
Kemacli as applicable to the civilization most generally co¬ 
ordinated with the Celtic language, mir terminology will be 
adequate to the present state of knowledge. The word Alpine 
seems best to fit this second radid type which we have isolated. 
This name, proposed by Linnaeus, has been revived with profit 
by De Lapuuge. It seems to be free from many objections to 
which others are open. Especially is it important to avoid 
misunderstandings by the use of historical names, such as 
Ligurian or Iberian.* In many respects Deiiikeris name of 
Nordic would be better than Teuton, which we have applied to 
oitr first type, for this reason. Geographical names are least 
equivocal. We shall, therefore, everywhere call the broad- 
headed type Alpine, ft centres in that region. It everywhere 
follows the elevated portions of western Europe. It is, there¬ 
fore* pre-eminently a mountain type, whether in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, or Albania; it becomes less pure In propor¬ 
tion as we go cast from the Carpathians across the great 
plains of European Russsa.f By the use of it we shall care¬ 
fully distinguish between language, culture, and physical type. 
Thus the Celtic language and the 1 lallstatt culture may spread 
Over the Alpine race, or vice versa. As, in fact, each may mi¬ 
grate in independence of tile others, so in our terminology we 
may distinctly follow them apart from one another. No con¬ 
fusion of terms can result, 

Wo now come to the last of our three races, which is gen¬ 
erally known as the Mediterranean or Iberian type. It pre¬ 
vails everywhere south of the Pyrenees, along the southern 

* Cf. page 261, hi/m. 

f Th* significant of the term Slavic and of Cdto-Slnvk. applied to 
this nee. ib dibtubbud in uLLf chapter on Russia. 
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coast of France and in southern Italy, including Sicily and 
Sardinia. Once more we return to a type of head form almost 
identical with the Teutonic Our portraits (facing page 121} 
exemplify this clearly, in the oval face and the prominent oc¬ 
ciput of this third type The cephalic index drops from 87 
and above in the Alps to about 75 ^1 along I he line* This 
is the primary fact to be noted.* Coineideuily, the col¬ 
our of the hair and eyes becomes very dark, almost black. 
The figure is less amply proportioned: the people become light, 
slender, and rather agile, f As 
to the bodily height of this third 
race two varieties are to-day 
recognised: the group north of 
tile Mediterranean is exceeding¬ 
ly short, while the African Ber¬ 
bers are of goodly size.J Au¬ 
thorities are, however, divided 
as to the significance of this* 

It has been shown that while 
the average height of the Sar¬ 
dinians, for example, is low, a 
considerable number, and those 
of the purest type in other re¬ 
spects, arc of goodly stature. 

Our serial ion curve on page 108 
Illustrates this persistency of a 
taller contingent very well. La- 
pouge ru4aJ , especially„ discov¬ 
ers a marked tendency in south¬ 
ern France away from this excessive shortness. It may indeed 
be that, as we have already suggested K too protracted civiliza¬ 
tion is responsible for this diminutiveness on the northern 



MttliEcrrriElrajt Tyf*, CorskaL 
Ind** ja»3. 


* A subdivision t/f this iype t the Cm-Magficm, preserves the same head 
form, as we shall show, hut the fare becomes much broader. Ctdlignufl 
recognises these two as subvarieties of a common rate. 

| CollLKTiom rSSy, p. &3- 

| Deuikcr calls them IfoeroJusul.-ir and AilanloAIedi Ermine an, re¬ 
spectively. Consult our Appendix D on his system. 
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shore of the Mediterranean. At all events, despite this sub¬ 
division, the substantial unity of the southern dolichocephalic 
group is recognised by all authorities.'* 

It would he interesting at this time to follow out the in¬ 
tellectual differences between these three races which we have 
described. The future social complexion ui Europe is largely 
dependent upon them. The problem h too complicated to 
treat briefly. In a later chapter* devoted expressly to modern 
social problems, we shall return to it again. Our physical 
analysis is now complete. The next task is to trace the origin 
of nationalities from the comb in at ion of these elements. 

* Se-rgi, i9y5 a r best proves this fact and summamei Us chtratcertsda, 
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11 is difficult i-.j give satisfactory reft re rices on the anthropology o( 
France ns a who!*. It has seemed more expedient, fitting lo the richness 
of the IEtcraiUre, |n give Specific authorities fur each of the distinct i|unr- 
Lt» of iht country, us [hey have been separately treated. 

Several reasons combine to make France the most inter¬ 
esting country of Europe from the anthropological point of 
view. -More is known of it in detail than of any other part 
of the continent save Italy. Its surface presents the greatest 
diversity of climate, soil, and fertility. Its population, con¬ 
sequently. h exposed to the most varied influences of environ¬ 
ment. It alone among the other countries of central Europe 
is neither cts- nor trails-*Alpine, It is open to invasion from 
all sides alike. Lying on the extreme west coast of Europe* 
it is a place of last resort for all the westward-driven peoples 
of the C )ld World. All these causes combine to render its 
population the most heterogeneous to be found on the con¬ 
tinent. It comprises all three of the great ethnic types 
described in our preceding chapter, while most countries are 
content with two. N f ar, more, it still includes a goodly living 
representation of a prehistoric race which has disappeared al¬ 
most everywhere else in Europe * 

Thirty years ago observers began to perceive differences in 

* It would he ungracm he run tu aclcmiwledgc publicly my £ resit 
indebtedflew lo Ifie foremost authority upon the population of France, 
Major Dr. R, Chignon* of the £cok Superjeurc de Guerre, at ftlrfi; and 
to prof. G. V. dc Ijipougc* of the University of Rennet, in Brittany, ns 
welt. In valuable assistance in ihe preparation of ill is and the fo! towing 
chapter hu* been rendered by each. No request, even the most exacting, 
has failed of a geHcruu^ response at iheir bunds. 
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centra! France between the people of the mountains and of 
the plains. As early as i86S Durand de tiros noted that in 
Aveyron, one of the southern departments lying along the 
border of a mountainous area, the populations of the region 
thereabout were strongly differentiated. On the calcareous 
plains the people were taller, of light complexion, with blue 
or grayish-blue eyes, and having fine teeth. In the upland 
areas of a granitic formation, the people were stunted, dark 
in complexion, with very poor teeth. These groups used dis¬ 
tinct dialects, ihe peasants differed in temperament: one 
was as lively as the other was morose: one was progressive, 
the other was backward in culture anti suspicious of innova¬ 
tions. This same observer noted that the cattle of the two 
regions were unlike; on the infertile soils they were smaller 
and leaner, differing in bodily proportions as well. He natu¬ 
rally. therefore, offered the same explanation for the differ¬ 
ences of both men and cattle—namely, that they were due to 
the influences of environment. He asserted that the geology 
of the districts had determined the quality of the food and its 
quantity at the same time, thereby affecting both animal and 
human life. When this theory was advanced, even die Fact 
that such differences existed, was scouted as impossible, to say 
not 1 ling of the explanation offered For them. As late as 1889 
we find Freeh, a German geologist* in ignorance of die modern 
advance of anthropology, strongly impressed by these same 
contrasts of population, and likewise ascribing them to the 
direct influence of environment as did the earlier discoverer. 
These differences, then, surely exist even to the unpractised 
eye. We must account for them ; He it we do it in another 
way. The various types of population are an outcome of their 
physical environment. Tins has. however, worked not di¬ 
rectly but in a roundabout way. It lias set in motion a species 
of social or racial selection, now operative over most 01 Eu¬ 
rope. Since it is most clearly expressed in France, an addi¬ 
tional reason appears for according a primary place to this 
country in our analysts. 

Before we proceed to study the French people, we must 
cast an eye over die geographical features of the country. 
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These are depicted in the accompanying map, in which the 
deeper tints show the location of the regions of elevation 
above the sea level. At the same time the cross-hatched lines 
mark the areas within which the physical environment is un- 
propitious, at least as far as agriculture—the mainstay of 
economic life until recent times—is concerned. These lines 
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indicate the boundary of the regions of primitive geological 
formation, those in which the granitic substrata are overlaid 
by a thin and stony soil. 

A glance is sufficient to convince us that France is not 
everywhere a garden * Two north and south axes oi fertility 

* ColliffELOii, iSqob, i* *Ugge5livc Oft this. 
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divide it into three or four areas oF isolation. These differ 
in degree in a way which illustrates the action of social forces 
with great dearness* Within these two axes of fertility lie 
two thirds of all the cities of France with a population of 
fifty thousand or over. The major one extends From Flanders 
at the north to Bordeaux m the southwest. Shaped like an 
hourglass, it is broadened about Paris and in Aquitaine, being 
pinched at the waist between Auvergne and Brittany. The 
seventy-five miles of open country which lie between Paris 
and Orleans have rightly been termed by Kohl * "the Meso¬ 
potamia of France A This district is not only surpassingly 
fertile; it is the strategic centre of the country as well. At 
tins point the elbow of the Loire comes nearest to the Seine 
in all its course. An invader possessed of this vantage ground 
would have nearly all of Prance that was worth having at his 
Feet, If the Huns under Aitiln, coming From the Hast in 451* 
bad captured Orleans, as Clovis did with his Frankish host at 
a later time, the whole southwest of France would have been 
laid open to them. The Saracens, approaching from the south 
along this main axis of fertility bad they been victorious at 
Tours, could in the same way have swarmed over all the north 
and the east, and the upper Rhone Valley would, have been 
within reach. The Normans in their turn, coming from the 
northwest, must needs take Orleans before they could enter 
the heart of the country. Finally, it was for the same reason 
that the English fought for the same city in '1429, and the 
Germans look it twice, in 1815 and again in 1870. This dis¬ 
trict, then, between Paris and Orleans, h the key to the geo¬ 
graphical situation, because it lies at the middle point of this 
backbone of fertility from north to south. 

The second axis, lying along the river Rhone, is of some¬ 
what less importance as a centre of population because of its 
extreme narrowness. Vet it is a highway of migration be¬ 
tween the north and the south of Europe* skirting the Alps; 
and it is easily accessible to the people of the Seine basin by 
the low plateau of Langres near the city of Dijon. This rciv 

* 1&J4 p. 140 ft Iff. His analysis- of the geographical features of 
France 3s very «U£geatfee also. 
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clcrs it Die main artery of communication from Paris to the 
Mediterranean* Down its course Teutonic blood lias flowed. 
The culture of the south has spread huo northern Europe 
m the eonirary direction-* Such is the normal exchange be¬ 
tween the two climates in human history, the world over. 
The great fertility of the Rhone axis, moreover, is in strong 
contrast to the character of the country upon either side. 
Judged by its population, it merits the important position we 
have here assigned to it. 

The two axes of fertility above described set apart three 
areas in France which exhibit the phenomena ot social isola¬ 
tion in different degrees. East of the Rhone ties Savoy s ex¬ 
ceedingly mountainous, with a rigorous Alpine climate, and of 
a geological formation yielding with difficulty to cultivation, 
T his region combines two safeguards against ethnic invasion. 
In the first place, it is not economically attractive: for the 
colonist is unmoved by those charms which appeal to the 
tourist to-day. We reiterate, the movement of peoples is 
dependent upon the immediate prosperity of the country for 
therm It matters not whether the invading hosts be colonists, 
coming for permanent settlement, or barbarians in search of 
booty; the result is the same in either case. Savoy, there¬ 
for e h has seldom attracted the foreigner. It could nnt offer 
him a livelihood ii he came. In the second place, whenever 
threatened with invasion defence of the country was easy. 
Permanent conquest is impossible in so mountainous a dis¬ 
trict. Combining both of these safeguards in an extreme de¬ 
gree, Savoy, therefore, offers some of the most remarkable 
examples of social individuality in all France. 

The second area of isolation lies between our two north 
and south axes of fertility—that is 10 say, between the Rhone 
on the east and the Garonne on the southwest. It centres in 
the ancient province of Auvergne, known geographically as 
the Massif Centrals This comprises only a little less than 
two thirds of France south of Dijon. In reality it Is an out¬ 
post of the Alps cut off from Savoy by the narrow strip of the 


* Cf. Mcntclms, 1S9T, 
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Rhone Valley. Much oi it is a plateau elevated above two 
thousand feet, rising into mountains which touch three thou¬ 
sand feet in altitude. Its climate is unpropittous; its soil is 
sterile: impossible for the vine, and in genera] even for wheat 
Rye or barley alone can he here successfully raised. At the 
present lime this region is almost entirely given over to graz¬ 
ing. It has vast possibilities for the extractive arts; but 
those meant nothing until the present century. For all these 
reasons Auvergne presents a second degree of isolation* It 
was until recently entirely devoid of economic attractiveness; 
hut it is not rugged enough in general to be inaccessible or 
completely defen si Id e as is Savoy. 

Brittany or Armorica, the third area of isolation, is per¬ 
haps somewhat less unattractive economically than Auvergne. 
It is certainly less rugged. Extending in as far as the cities 
of .Angers and Alemjon, it is saved from the extreme infer¬ 
tility of its primitive ruck formation by the moisture of its cli¬ 
mate. Neither volcanic, as are many parts of Auvergne, nor 
elevated—-seldom rising above fourteen hundred feet —it cor¬ 
responds to our own New England. For the farmer, it is 
more suited to the cultivation of Puritan religious propensities 
than to products of a more materia! kind. It is the least ca¬ 
pable of defence of the three areas of isolation ; but it redeems 
its reputation by its peninsular position. It is off the main 
Hne. It is its remoteness from the pathways of invasion by 
laud which has been its ethnic salvation. 

In order to show the effect which this varied environment, 
above described, has exerted upon the racial character of the 
French people, we Stave arranged a series of three parallel 
maps in the following pages, showing the exact distribution 
of the main physical traits. For purposes of comparison cer¬ 
tain cities arc located upon them all alike* including even the 
map of physical geography as wdL A cross in the core of 
Auvergne in each case; the Rhine shown in the northeast; 
the location of Paris, Lyons, Belfort, etc., will enable the 
reader to keep them in line at once. It should not fail of 
notice, in passing, that maps like these are constructed from 
averages for each department as a unit. These last are mere- 
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ly administrative districts* entirely arbitrary in outline, and 
entirely in dissonance with the topography ol the country. 
The wonder is that, in view 0! this. Jhe facts should still shine 
out so clearly- Thus all the Rhone departments lie half up 
among the mountains on the east. Their averages are there¬ 
fore representative neither of the mountains nor the valleys. 
Between Dijon and Lyons the departments completely span 
the narrow valley, entirely obliterating its local peculiarities. 

Earlier in our work we have seen that the several physical 
traits which betoken race vary considerably in their power of 
resistance to environmental influences. This resistant power 
is greatest in the head forms less sis in the pigmentation and 
stature. As we are tu>w studying races. let us turn to our most 
competent witness first. This is a reversal of the chronologi¬ 
cal order in which knowledge of the anthropology of France 
has progressed. Its peculiarities in the matter of stature were 
the very first to be studied: the facts concerning that were 
proved thirty years ago. Study of the head form has been the 
latest of all to awaken interest: yet it has rendered definite 
testimony of paramount importance. It will lie remembered, 
from our third chapter* that wc measure the proportions of 
the head by expressing the breadth in percentage of the length 
from front to back. This is known as the cephalic index* 
We have also seen, thereafter, that a high index—that is, 
a broad head—is the most permanent characteristic of the 
so-called Alpine race of central Europe. This type is bounded 
on the north by the long-headed and blond Teutons, on the 
south by a similarly long-headed Mediterranean stock, which 
is. however, markedly brunet It is with all three of these 
racial types that we have to do in France, Passing over all 
technicalities, our map of cephalic index shows the location 
of the Alpine racial type by its darker tints; while, in pro¬ 
portion as the shades become lighter, the prevalence of long 
and narrow heads increases. 

The significance of these differences in head form to the 
eye is manifested by the three portraits at hand. The northern 
long-headed blond type, with its oval face and narrow chin, 
is not unlike the Mediterranean one in respect of its craniat 
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conformation,. Ours Is, I am in Formed by Dr. CoHignon, 
a good type of the Norm a n pcasam, with lightish thong] i not 
distinctly blond hair and eyes. The Alpine populations of 
central France are exemplified by rather an extreme t)pc in 
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our middle portrait, in which the head is almost globular* while 
the face is correspondingly round* Such extremes are rare. 
They indicate the tendency, however, with great distinctness. 
The contrast between the middle type and those above and 
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below it h well marked. Kven with differences but half as 
great as those between our portrait types, it is no wonder that 
Dura nil de Gras and other observers should have insisted that 
they were real and not the product of imagination. 

Recalling the physical geography of the country, as we 
have described it, tile most patent feature of our map of ce¬ 
phalic index is a continuous belt of long-headedness, which 
extends from Flanders to Bordeaux on the southwest. It 
covers what we have termed the main axis of fertility of 
France* A second strip of long-headed population fringes 
the fertile Mediterranean coast, with a tendency to spread up 
the Rhone Valley. In Fact, these two areas of long-headed 
populations show a disposition to unite south of Lyons in a 
narrow light strip. This divides the dark-coloured areas of Al¬ 
pine racial type into two wings. ( *ne of these centres in the 
Alpine highlands, running up to the north; the other, in Au¬ 
vergne, extends away toward the Spanish frontier cm the 
southwest. At the present time let us note that this intrusive 
strip of long heads cutting the Alpine belt in two* follows the 
exact course of the canal which has long united the head 
waters ot the Loire with the Rhone. It is an old channel of 
communication between Marseilles ami Orleans. Foreigners, 
immigrating nl* mg this highway* are the cause oi the phe¬ 
nomenon beyond question. 

The long-headed populations* therefore* seem to follow the 
open country and the river valleys. The Alpine broad-headed 
type, on the other hand, is always and everywhere aggregated 
in the areas of isolation. Its relative purity* moreover* varies 
in proportion to the degree of such isolation enjoyed, or en¬ 
dured if you please, hi Savoy and Auvergne it is quite 11 n- 
mixed; f in Brittany only a few vestiges oF it remain* as wc 
shall soon see. These few remnants are strictly confined with¬ 
in the inhospitable granitic areas, so that boundaries geograph¬ 
ical and physical correspond very closely. The spoken Celtic 

* Atfflef, lS>*5. finds an even kwef Index (Si>) En In dr? and Vlenrte, 
Thh would still more frCccnluul? ihe cant rest* hpre shown. 

f lluvclftCqUC, 1S77—£**>d on Savoy; Lapou^c* lS^;- r ^, on Au- 
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tongue has also lingered here in Brittany for peculiar reasons* 
which we shall soon discuss. The main one is the isolation 
of the district, which lias sheltered the Alpine race in the 
same way. For it h now beyond question that the Breton, 
the Auvergnat, and the Savoyard are all descendants of the 
same .stock. The facial resemblance between the Bretons and 
the Auvergnats is said to be particularly noticeable,* In near¬ 
ly every case the Alpine race is found distributed, as CoUignon 
savs r 4 ‘ by a mechanism, so to speak, necessary, and which by 
the fatal law of the orographic condition of the soil ought 
to he as it is.” In the unattractive or inaccessible areas the 
broad-headed ness centres almost exclusively; in the open, fer¬ 
tile plains the cephalic index falls as regularly as the eleva¬ 
tion. So closely is this law followed, that Collignon affirms 
of the central plateau, that wherever one meets an important 
river easily ascended, the cephalic index becomes lower and 
brae hyeeph al y d mun i si i cs. 

The two-hundred-nut re hue of elevation above the sea 
seems most Hearty to correspond to (lie division line between 
types. This contour on our map on page 133 is the bound¬ 
ary between the white and first shaded areas. Compare this 
map with that of the cephalic index, following round the edge 
of the Mari* basin, and note the similarity between the two. 
There is but one break in the correspondence along the east¬ 
ern side,, This exception it is which really proves the law. 
It is so typical that it will repay us Lo stop a moment and 
examine. We have to do, just south of Paris, on our map of 
cephalic index, with that long tongue of dark tint r that is of 
relative broad-hcadedness, which reaches away over toward 
Brittany. It nearly cuts the main axis of Teutonic racial 
traits (light-tinted) m two. This is the department; of Loiret, 
whose capital is Orleans. It is divided from its Alpine base 
of supplies by the long-beaded department of Yonne on the 
cast. Tilts latter district lies on the direct route from Paris 
over to Dijon and the Rhone Valley, Teutonic peoples have 
here penetrated toward the southeast, following as always 


* Topmard, 1^7. p„ iQo h 
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the path of least resistance. Why, you will ask, h Loire! 
about Orleans so much less Teutonic in type? The answer 
would doubtless appear were the country mapped in detail. 
The great forest of Orleans, a bit still being left at Fontaine¬ 
bleau, used to cover this little upland between the Seine and 
the Loire* east of i Means. It was even until recently so thinly 
settled that it was known as the Gatimiis, or wilderness.* Its 
insular position is for this reason not at all strange. The 
Teutons have simply passed it by on either side. Those who 
did not go up the Seine and Yonne followed the course of 
the Loire. Here, then, is a parting of the ways dow n either 
side of Auvergne, 

Another one of the best local examples illuscrating this law 
that the Alpine stock is segregated in areas of isolation and of 
economic disfavour is offered by the Morvan.f This maurai* 
pays is a peninsula of the Auvergne plateau, a little southwest 
ot the city of Dijon. It is shown on our geographical map 
{page Ijjk Here we find a little hit of wild and nigged coun¬ 
try, about forty miles long and half as wide* which rises abruptly 
nut of the fertile plains of iSurgundy. Its mountains, which rise 
three thousand feet, are heavily forested. The soil is sterile 
and largely volcanic in character; even the common grains 
arc cultivated with difficulty. The limit of cultivation, even 
for potatoes or rye. is reached by tilling the soil one year 
in seven. This little region contains at the present time a 
population of about thirty-five thousand—less to-day than 
fifty years ago. Until the middle of the century there was 
not even a passable road through it. It affords, therefore, 
an exceedingly good illustration of the result of geographical 
isolation in minute detail. Its population ts as strongly con¬ 
trasted with that of the plains round about as is it* topography. 
The people, untouched by foreign influence 10 a considerable 


* Cf \ ClaUou&dec, U 3 qa 1 p. 33-4, on [he neEj^hbemring SuliQjfne, west ol 
Orleans, atsv?. White its infcrliliLv has always been an unfavourable ele¬ 
ment, in proximity to Orleans, focus of aU military -disturbance*, has 
been even more decisive* 

I HoveiactiilE And Hcrvt, I b* give an ideal anthropological study 
of this interesting bit uf country. 
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extent, have intermarried* so that the blood has been kept 
quite pure. The region is socially interesting as one of the lew 
places in all Fiance where the birth rate long resisted the de¬ 
pressing influences of civilization. For years it has been con¬ 
verted into a veritable foundling asylum for the city of Paris. 
Its mothers, famous wet-nurses, have cared for innumerable 
waifs besides their own offspring. This isolated people is 
strongly Alpine* as our portraits show herewith, the hoy on 
the right being a peculiarly good type; the other one has a 
strain of Teutonic nairow-headedness from all appearances. 
Beyond a doubt here is another little spot in which the Alpine 
race lias been able to persist by reason of isolation alone.* 



Types In the MurtM. 


The law which holds true for most of France, then, is that 
the Alpine race is confined to the areas of isolation and eco¬ 
nomic unattractiveness. A patent exception to this appears 
in Burgundy—the fertile plains of the Saone, lying south of 
Dijon. A strongly marked area of broad -headediless cuts 
straight across the Saone Valley at this point. A most de¬ 
sirable country is strongly held by a broad-headed stock, al¬ 
though it is very close to the Teutonic immigration route up 

* It ahuii Eel be nosed that this relit (inn does not appear Uport our map 
of bead form, because this represents merely ihe averages fur whole 
departments. The Moreau happens tq lie just at ihc meeting point of 
ihree of these, sq that its influence Upon the map is entirely scattered. 
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along the Rhine. Here wc have a striking example of the re¬ 
version of a people to its early type after a complete military 
conquest, it senes as an apt illustration of the irrcpotency of 
a conquering tribe to exterminate the original population. 
The Burgundians, as we know, belonged to a blond and tall 
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race of I eu tonic lineage, who came to the country from the 
north in considerable numbers in the fifth century.* The 
Romans welcomed them hi Gaul, forcing the people to grant 
them one halt of their houses, two thirds of their cultivated 

* Lagncau, 1874 a. is tfoed on tMfc Boudin first, proved ha existence a 
half century age*; j L wiS afterward confi rttl ed by Broca. 
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land, and a third of their slaves. Fur about a thousand years 
this district of Burgundy took its rule more or less from the 
Teutonic invaders; and yet to-day it has largely reverted to 
its primitive type of population^ It is even more French 
than the Auvergnats themselves. The common people have 
virtually exterminated even trace of their conquerors. Even 
their great height h for which the lUirgundians have long been 
celebrated, is probably more to be ascribed to the material 
prosperity of the district than to a Teutonic strain. This 
physical peculiarity of the people of this region appears clearly 
upon both our maps of stature. The peasantry are among the 
tallest its all France to-day. According to our first map, in the 
region about Dijon short men under five feet one inch and a 
half in height are less frequent than almost anywhere else 
in the country. The same tallness appears, as we shall see, 
among the western Swiss; those who inhabit the ancient 
Burgundian territory* This latter fact would lead ns to sus¬ 
pect that race was certainly an important element in the mat¬ 
ter, The complexity of the problem is revealed when we 
compare this Teutonic giantism of the people with their ex¬ 
treme Alpine broad-headed ness. A curiously crossed type 
has been evolved, found in Alsace-Lorraine as well. Here in 
Burgundy the present currents of migration are quite strong. 
Perhaps they may account for it in part. One factor con¬ 
tributing to the result we observe, is that the fertile country 
of the Saone Valley is open to constant immigration from 
Switzerland and the surrounding mountains. The Rhine has 
drawn off the Teutons in another direction, and political ha¬ 
treds have discouraged immigration from the northeast. The 
result has been that the Alpine type has been strongly re¬ 
enforced from nearly every side, while Teutonic dements have 
been gradually eliminated. The tallness of stature once due 
to them may nevertheless have persisted, because of the great 
fertility of the district.* 

* By reference id DcnikcrV map m our Appendix D, it will appear 
that he attributes lEils curious cross uf a tall stature with brnchycepfraly 
to the presence of his so-called Adriatic ur Dinurse race. This wc have 
discussed In describing his deification die where. 
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Another arid perhaps even more potent explanation for 
this localization of the Alpine type in Burgundy also lies at 
hand. This fertile plain is the last rallying point of a people 
repressed both from the north and tire south. The general 
rule, as Canon Taylor puls it, is that the " hills contain the 
ethnological sweepings of the plains." This holds good only 
until Such time as the hills them selves become saturated with 
population, if i may mix figures of .speech. Applying this 
principle to the present case, it appears as if the original Al¬ 
pine stock in Burgundy had been encroached upon from two 
sides. The Teutons have overflowed from the north; the 
Mediterranean race lias pressed up the Rhone Valley from 
the south. Before these two the broad-headed Alpine type 
has, as usual, yielded step by step, until at last it has become 
resistant, not by reason of any geographical isolation or ad¬ 
vantage, but merely because of its density and mass. It has 
been squeezed into a compact body of broad-headeditCSS, anti 
has persisted in that form to the present time. It has rested 
here, because no further refuge existed. It is dammed up 
in just the same way that the restless American borderers 
have at last settled in force in Kansas. Being in the main 
discouraged from further westward movement, they have at 
last taken root.* In tilts way a primitive population may 
conceivably preserve its ethnic purity, entirely apart from geo¬ 
graphical areas of isolation as such. 

What is the meaning of this remarkable differential ion of 
population all over France? Why should the Alpine race be so 
hard-favoured in respect of its habitat? Is it because prosper¬ 
ity tends to make the head narrow: or, in other words, because 
the physical" environment exerts a direct influence upon the 
shape of the cranium ? Were the people of France once com¬ 
pletely homogeneous until differentiated by outward circum¬ 
stances? There is absolutely no proof of it. Nevertheless, 
the coincidence remains to be explained. It bolds good in 
every part of Europe that we may have to examine—dn Swit- 

# Perhaps the peculiar concern rattan i*f Russians ataiut Moscow de¬ 
scribed by Eagnii, l£?Z<i h may tar a similar phenc-menun of Kwciai ajf- 
If regal so n. 
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Zetland, the Tyrol* the Black Forest, and now here in great 
detail for all France. Two theories offer a possible and com¬ 
petent explanation lor it all. One ts geographical, the other 
social. 

The first theory accounting for the sharp differences of 
population between the favourable and nn propitious sections 
of Europe, is that the population in the uplands, in tile nooks 
and corners, represents an older race, which has been eroded 
by Ebe modern immigration of a new people. In other words, 
the Alpine race may once have occupied the land much more 
exclusively, being the primitive possessor of the soil. From 
the north have come the Teutonic tribes, from the south the 
Mediterranean peoples, in France just as in other parts of 
Europe. The phenomenon* according to this theory, is mere¬ 
ly one of ethnic stratification. 

A second explanation, much more comprehensive in its 
scope ant] pregnant with consequences for the future, is t as 
we have said* sociological The phenomenon may be the out¬ 
come of a process of social selection, which rests upon racial 
or physical differences of temperament. This theory is ad¬ 
vanced by the so-called school ol social anthropologists, whose 
theories we shall have to consider in our later chapter on 
Social Problems, Briefly stated, the explanation is this: In 
some undefined way the long-headed type of head form is 
generally associated with an energetic, adventurous tempera¬ 
ment, which impels the individual to migrate in search of 
greater economic opportunities. The men thus physically 
endowed are more apt to go forth to the great cities, to the 
places where advancement in the scale of living is possible- 
The result is a constant social selection, which draws this 
type upward and onward, llie broad-headed one being left in 
greater parity thereby in the isolated regions. Those who ad¬ 
vocate this view do not make it necessarily a matter of racial* 
selection alone. It is more fundamental for them. It con¬ 
cerns all races and all types within races. This is too com¬ 
prehensive a topic to be discussed in this place. Personally, 
I think that it may be, and indeed is, due to a great process of 
racial rather than purely social selection, I do not think it yet 
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proved to he other til an tills. The Alpine stock is more primi¬ 
tive, deeper seated in the land ; the Teutonic race has conic 
in afterward, overflowing: toward the south p where life offers 
greater attractions for invasion. In so doing it has repelled 
or exterminated the Alpine type, either by forcible conquest or 
by intermixture, which racially leads to the same goal. 
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Before we proceed further let us examine the other phys¬ 
ical traits a moment* Our map of the distribution of bruitet- 
ness shows these several Alpine areas of isolation far less dis¬ 
tinctly than that of the cephalic index.* it points to the 


*T'ftplnanf [l8S0 b, T&ifc iSBija, iSSgb, and T$9$a) h ihe authority 
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disturbing influence of climate or of other environment. If 
the law comincing to blondness in mountainous areas of in¬ 
fertility were to hold true here as it appears to do elsewhere, 
this factor alone would obscure relations. Many of the popu¬ 
lations of the Alpine areas should, on racial grounds, be 
darker than the I cutonic ones; vet, being economically dis¬ 
favoured, on the other hand, they tend toward hlondness. 
The two indite rices of race and environment are here in oppo¬ 
sition ; to the manifest blurring of all sharp racial lines and 
divisions. Despite this disturbing influence, the Auverguat 
area appears as a great wedge of pigmentation penetrating 
the centre of France on (he south. This is somewhat broken 
up on the northern edge, because of the recent immigration 
of a considerable mining population into this district which 
has come from other parts of the country. The Rhone A al¬ 
ley appears as a route of migration of hlondness toward the 
south. Little more than these general features can be gath¬ 
ered from the map of colour, except that the progressive bru- 
nctuess as we advance toward the south is everywhere in evi¬ 
dence. Were we to examine the several jKirt.s of France in 
detail we should find competent explanations for many fea¬ 
tures which appear as anomalous—as, For example, the ex¬ 
treme blond ness upon the southwest coast of Brittany, 

Comparing Our map of stature on the next page with our 
earlier one on page 145, it will appear that the facts in the case 
are beyond controversy. Two authorities, working at an in¬ 
terval of twenty years apart and by entirely different statis¬ 
tical methods, arrive at identical conclusions. The relatively 
tall stature ail through the historically Teuionized portion of 
the country needs no further explanation; it is indubitably a 
matter of race. The taltncss of the population of the Rhone 
Valley is probably due to a double cause,* * The Teutons fol¬ 
lowed il as a path of invasion, while relative fertility still fur- 

fldldicr, [Sqs; ami other local observers referred to in out other footnotes 
give more details concerning special localities. 

* Cf. Hiwelaeriue, 161)6 a, tin the recent augmentation of stature in 
Prove nee. Uptsuge, j 6^4 a. ascribes the relative tallness of Hfirault to 
ethnic immi^rdtion dawn itit- Rtamr. 
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ther accentuated its contrast with the mountain oils districts 
on either side, as in the Garonne Valley as well. Our three 
areas of isolation appear upon both our maps. Savoyards, 
Bretons, and particularly Auvergnafs are relatively much 
shorter than the populations round about them. In this case 
the process is again cumulative; for the infertile regions pro 
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ductive of decreased bodily height at the same time tend to dis¬ 
courage immigration for the Teutonic race, which always car¬ 
ries a tall stature wherever it goes. The main axis of fertility 
from Paris to Bordeaux, which was so clear upon our map of 
Cephalic index, does not appear lor two reasons. The area 
about Limoges and Perigueux, with the shortest population of 
all, is the seat of a prehistoric people which wq shall describe 
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shortly ; and north of it toward Orleans, local causes such as 
the Sdlogne and the infertility of the Limousin hills, which we 
examined in detail iti our chapter on Stature, are in evidence. 
Perhaps the fertility of Chamite atid Bordelais, contrariwise, 
is responsible for the Light shade—that is to say, the tall stat¬ 
ure which we observe just north of ihe Garonne mouth on 
our map.* As a whole, while less useful for detailed analysis, 
owing to such disturbance by local causes, our stature maps 
yet afford proof of the influence of racial causes to a marked 
degree 

Brittany and Xi*nwudy are two of the most interesting re¬ 
gions in Europe to I he traveller and the artist. The pleasing 
landscapes and the quaint customs all serve to awaken inter¬ 
est. To the anthropologist as well the whole district pos¬ 
sesses a marked individuality of its own. Within it lie the two 
racial extremes of the French people—the old and the new— 
closely in contact with one another. Attention was first at¬ 
tracted to the region because of the persistence of the Celtic 
spoken language, now vanished everywhere else on the main¬ 
land of Europe—quite extinct, save as it dings for dear life 
to the outskirts of the British Isles. Here again, we find an 
ethnic struggle in process, which has been going on for cen¬ 
turies, unsuspected by the statesmen who were building a 
nation upon these shifting sands of race. This struggle de¬ 
pends, as elsewhere in France, upon the topography of the 
country. The ease is so peculiar, however, that it will repay 
us to consider it a little more in detail.i 

The anthropological fate of Brittany, this last of our three 
main areas of isolation, depends largely upon its peninsular 
form. If* frontage of seacoast and its many harbours have 
rendered it peculiarly liable to invasion from the sea; while 
at tiie same time it has been protected on the east by its re- 


* Coll^Mn + lftpb h, p r 166, 

t On Brittany and Normandy nn abundant literature exists : Riven in 
our complete Bibliography, under lhf>se index-subjects cn0*1 important, 
art those at Broca, iftoSn, ■ UtfOKHr 1S75 h: Ol^sagnc, 1SS1 ; toUignon, 
iB^O&and Lapouge, 1595 a and 1896 b; and Topinard rSi>7- 
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motencss from ilie economic and political centres and high¬ 
ways of France, This coincidence and not a greater parity 
oi blood has preserved its Celtic speech* Since the foreigners 
have necessarily touched at separate points along its coast* 
concerted attack upon the language has been rendered impos¬ 
sible* Tins fact oi invasion from tile sea has not divided its 
people into the men of the mountain, distinct from those 01 
the plain—a differentiation of population, by the way, as old as 
the reforms of Solon and Clcisthciies. 1 lie contrast has arisen 
between the seacoast and the interior. This differentiation is 



SatE.^Thts imp U <smpab(H!|ed from ColZEj-ncmV inches in hh a and ^ sl 


heightened bv the relative infertility of the interior uplands, 
compared with the " mninrt done” along parts of the coast,* 
The people of the inland villages contain a goodly proportion 
of the Alpine stock; although, as our maps show, it is more 
attenuated than in either Savoy or Auvergne. To the eye 
this Alpine lineage in the pure Breton appears in a roundness 
of the face* a concave nose in profile, and broad nostrils. 
Along the coast intermixture has narrowed the heads, light¬ 
ened the complexion, and* perhaps more than all. increased 
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the stature.* Our portraits illustrate this contract, if we take 
the Norman types as characteristic of the coast population. 
Onr Normans show plainly the elongated face and the high 
amt thin nose so peculiar to them. The varying degrees of 
ethnic intermixture and their distribution will be seen from 
an examination of our maps. Concerning those of stature at 
pages 86 and too we have already spoken in detail. The dark 
shading in both eases indicates the primitive population; the 
lighter ones betray intermixture. 

In view of the nature of these physical changes induced 
by ethnic crossing along the seat oast ( we must look to the 
Teutonic race for the lineage of the invaders. They must, 
on the whole, have been light and long-headed. History, in 
this case, comes to our aid. The Saxon pirates skirted the 
whole coast around to the mouth of the Loire. In fact, they 
were so much in evidence that part of it was known to the 
old geographers as the Huts SaxvnicwiL The largest colony 
which has left permanent traces of its invasion in the character 
of the present population—although Caesar assured us that he 
exterminated it utterly—is located in Morbihan. This depart¬ 
ment on the south coast of the peninsula, as onr map of rela¬ 
tive bmnetness on page 147 showed, is one of the blondest in 
alt France. Its capital r Vannes, derives its name from the 
Vencles, whose confederation occupied this area. Both Strabo 
and Diodorus of Sicily asserted that these people belonged 
to the Belgse (Teutonic stock), although modem historians 
of Gaul seem inclined to deny it. Our anthropological evi¬ 
dence is all upon the side of the ancient geographers. \ It 
should be observed, however, that there are certain indications 
in the Breton peasantry of a blond cross at a very early pre¬ 
historic period Nowhere is the Alpine race found m such 
purity as in onr other areas of isolation. The persistence of 
the M frank blue Breton eye ” is in itself a heritage from this 
primitive blond ethnic element, dating perhaps, as Broca as¬ 
serts. from many centuries before the Christian era. 

* TopjnarcE, 1897, gives very descrJpEums of these: [ypeE. 

ru^neati, !07Sb h p. 6371 CoMIgfion, iflgob, p. 221; and beckbe, 
I% 5 . p* 31, 
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From a different source, although due indirectly to these 
same 1 eutonic barbarians, are derived the physical character¬ 
istics of the people in the north of Brittany near Dinan, in 
tlte valley of the Ranee. Its location appears upon both of our 
Itiaps of Brittany (pages too and 151). This little district is very 
distinct from the surrounding country. The landscape also is 
peculiar in many respects. The cottages arc like the English, 
with hedgerows between the several plots of ground. All these 
outward features corroborate the anthropological testimony 
that this was a main settlement of the people who came over 
From Cornwall in the fifth century, ousted by the Anglo-Saxons. 
They, in fact, gave the name Brittany to the whole district. 

1 },e - v s P° k<? t)ie C dtic language in all probability, but were 
absolutely distinct in race. They seem to have been largely 
Teutonic. -The Saxons soon followed up the path they laid 
open, so that the characteristics of the present population are 
probably combined of all three elements. At all events, to¬ 
day (lie people are taller, lighter, narrower-nosed, and longcr- 
heiKlcd than their neighbours,* A similar spot of narrow- 
headed ness appears upon our map at Lannion. The people 
Fiere arc, however, of dark complexion, short in stature, char¬ 
acterized by broad and rather fiat noses. Here is probably 
an example of a still greater persistence in ethnic traits than 
ahom Dinan ; for tile facts indicate that here at Lannion, ante¬ 
dating even the Alpine race, is a bit of the prehistoric popula¬ 
tion which \vc shall shortly seek to identify and locate. 

Normandy is to-dav one of the blondest parts of France. 

It is distinctly Teutonic in the head form of its people. In 
fact, the contrast between Normandy attd Brittany is one of 
the sharpest to be found in all France. The map of cephalic 
index on page 151 shows the regularly increasing long-headed- 
ness as we approach the mouth of the Seine. In the Norman 
departments from thirty to thirty-five per cent of the hair 
colour is dark; in the adjoining department of Cotcs-dtt-Nord 
in Brittany, the proportion of dark hair rises from forty to 

* CoIJiRnon, 169s h. p. : Taylor, 1B63, p. 89, Mchien, 1S95, Adas, 
An latte 66 6, shows the Teutonic terms of wulcmcnt in this pari of 
France. 
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sixty and in some cases even to seventy-five per cent* In 
stature the contrast is not quite as sharp, although the people 
of the seacoast appear 10 be distinctly taller than those far in¬ 
land. The ordinary observer will be able to detect differences 
in the facial features. Our page of portraits, as we have said, 
illustrates this dearly. The Norman nose is high and thin; 
the nose of the Breton is broader, opening at the nostrils* 
This difference is no less marked than the contrast in the 
contour of the face and the general proportions of the 
head, 

Normandy, on the whole, is an example oF a complete eth¬ 
nic conquest. At the same time while a new population has 
come, the French language has remained unaffected, with the 
exception of a spot near the city of Bayeux, where the Saxons 
and NonMns together combined to introduce a bit of the 
Teutonic tongue. This conquest of Normandy lias taken 
place within historic times. It is probably part and parcel 
of the same movement which Teuton bed the British Isles; 
for it appears that the Normans were the only Teutonic in¬ 
vaders who can historically be traced to this region. \\ her- 
ever they left the country untouched, the population ap¬ 
proaches the Alpine type, being darker, broader-headed, and 
shorter in stature. This indicates that the tribes, such as the 
Caletes (the city of Cans), the Lexovii (Lisieux), and the 
Baiocasses (Bayenx) in Csesar T s time were probably of this 
latter type; in other words, that the district was Alpine in 
population until the Normans came with Rollo in the tenth 
century. Freeman f takes note of the marked tallness of the 
modern population of Rayeux, ascribing it to the intensity of 
the Norman occupation. The Romans appear to have allowed 
the Saxons to settle at places along the seacoast, but they 
had never penetrated deeply Into the interior. The " Otlinga 
Saxonica/' the dotted area upon our map of place names, for 
example, dates from the third century. 

The correspondence between the map of Xorman place 
names and that of cephalic index is sufficiently close to attest 


* CollignoTi, l%4 a, p. 20. Sev also Lagneau, i&f,| 1 anil Beddoe, iBSa b. 
f Xorman Conquest, i, p. ng. 
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to the value of each.- One of the common features of the 
Teutonic village names is “ ville,” from " weiler," meaning an 
abode; tun, as has been asserted, from “ villa,” of Romance 
origin. This suffix appears, for example, in IlacontT/fr, or 
in a corrupted form in Hartifciffferj. Another common end¬ 
ing of place names is btruf, as in Mar bumf. Collignon lias 
traced a considerable number of such place names of Nor¬ 
man origin, all of which point 10 the Cotentin—that distinct 
peninsula which juts out into the English Channel—as a cen¬ 
tre of Norman dispersion. Certain it is that Cherbourg at 



its extremity shows the Norman clement at its maximum 
purity. Our Norman portraits arc taken from this region as 
being most typical. Probably this was a favourite base of 
supplies, protected bv its isolation and in close proximity to 
the istand of Jersey, which the Normans also held. The 
Saxon colony near Caen was a factor also which determined 
this location. The extension of the Normans to the west 


* Can run Taytor. 1BG3, is best on ibis his map WC have reproduced by 
permission of the publishers. ■Culbjjnon. I£94 a, p, 14 gives cerro bc?ra- 
Live testimony. 
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stems to have been stopper! by the human dike set up by the 
English and Saxons about Diimi. and by " Norman Switzer- 
land/' tlie hilly region just easl of it. Follow the similarity 
between the boundary of long and narrow beads on our snap 
of cephalic index of Brittany r and the cross-hatched lines anti 
tints on the map of physical geography (pages 133 and 151). 
Note how they both cut across diagonally from northwest 
to southeast, parallel to the course of the Seine. Here the 
economic attraction in favour of the invasion of Brittany 
ceased, and at the same time the displaced natives found a 
defensible position. Prevented from extension in this direc¬ 
tion, the Normans henceforth turned toward the Seine, where, 
in fact, their influence is most apparent at the present lime. 
They also pushed to the south into Bern, occupying the pres¬ 
ent departments of Cher and Indre in force.* Probably the 
wedge of relative blondness, appearing upon our map on page 
I47 t which seems to penetrate nearly to Orleans, may be due to 
this later Norman immigration. Paris and < >rleuns, the Mecca 
of ad invaders, toted them away, and Brittany was saved. 

The northeastern third of France and hali of Belgium are 
to-day more Teutonic than the south of Germany. Tliis is 
clearlv attested by the maps which show the distribution of 
each of the physical characteristics of race, especially, as vve 
have scvn r that of stature. It should not occasion surprise 
when we remember the incessant downpour of Teutonic tribes 
during the whole historic period. It was a constant proces¬ 
sion of Goths—from all points of the compass—of Franks, 
Burgundians, and others. France was entirely overrun by 
the Franks, with the exception of Brittany, by the middle of 
the sixth century. All through the middle ages this part of 
Europe was not only ethnically Teutonic: it was German in 
language and customs as well. The very name of the country 
is Teutonic. It has the same origin as Franconia in southern 
Germany. In 813 the Council of Tours, away down south, 
cm 3 Eiiued that every bishop should preach both in the Romance 

* Havclacque and Htrurf, l ^>3. Cot Jig non suggests that the Ion* 
index in Cher is ^.ho due lo Norman influence* 
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and the Teutonic languages* The Franks preserved their 
German speech four hundred years after the conquest; even 
to-day after the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, a last vestige of 
Teutonic language, the Flemish, soil persists on French ter¬ 
ritory along tile Belgian frontier, Charlemagne was a Ger¬ 
man ; his courtiers were all Germans; he lived and governed 
from outside the limits of modern France, The Abbe Sieyes 
uttered an ethnological" truism when, in the course of the 
French Revolution, he cried out against the French aristoc¬ 
racy: " Let us send them back to their German marshes 
whence they came!" Even to-day the current of migration 
between France atid Germany sets strongly to the south, as 
it has ever done, in virtue of economic laws deeper than na¬ 
tional prejudice or hostile legislation.! 

Why is Belgium entitled to a separate national existence 
among the states of modem Europe? Ireland and even 
Wales have tenfold stronger claims to political independence 
on the score both of race and religion. One half of this little 
state is topographically like Holland; the other is not to be 
distinguished in climate* geography, or soil from Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine—that shuttlecock among nations. Belgium is father to 
no national speech. The Flemings can not hold common 
converse with thdr fellow-country men, the Walloons; for the 
first speak a corrupted Dutch, the second an archaic French 
language. Nor are the people more highly individualized in 
the anthropological sense. In fact, in a study of races Bel¬ 
gium h not to be considered apart from either northern France 
or southwestern Germany, h is closely allied to both. Of 
course, even despite the tack of all these elements of national- 


* “ Et lit easdern homllt&S qiiisque aperte tran^errq st[ideal Efl nml- 
Cam Rmmam linguam aui TheotiScam (Germans . . . quo fadtius cujieti 
posRint (ElEelligerc quale dfcunLUI. p '—Hafdotlin r p. 1026 , article xvii. Cf. 
Revue Mens, de rFcolc cTArwh., a, pp., 301-322. 

I Kitchen, History of France, U pp. tiS ff jvy. Taylor* Words and 
Places, 1 p. 1^4, fjives place names by map. See also Lagneati, 1874 b, 
Levasscur, tSS^, I, p. j^j p as a2s*> Aridree, 1879 b, give convenient map ot 
languages and dialects. Meitzen, 1895, E, pp, 516 and 523. wish map in 
Allas 66 a r (faces ibis German intrusion by the village types,, Turquan 
and Lcvasscor show the course of immigration. 
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ttv T there is si ill a reason for the separate political existence 
of the Belgians. There must have faeen p for the sense of na¬ 
tionality is very intense among them. There is no sign of iis 
abatement at the present time. It has made them a dominant 
power in Africa and elsewhere abroad- Their nationality is 
a geographical as well as an historical product. We shall 
deal with that presently. In the meantime we must consider 
the Belgians together with the whole population of northern 
France. It is befitting to do so; for Caesar informs us that 
the Belga: in his time controlled the whole region.* Roman 
Gatil r property speaking, extended only as far north as the 
Seine and the Marne. In Caesar's time the frontier oi Bel¬ 
gium—the land oi the Bdg&—lay near Paris, Has its reces¬ 
sion to the north produced any appreciable change upon 
the people? Certainly not in any physical sense, as we shall 
attempt to point out, 

The movement of population racially has been strongly 
influenced by the geography of the country. Were ii not for 
the peculiar conformation of this part of Europe, there would 
be no geographical excuse for the existence of Belgium as 
a separate political entity, as we have said; and northern 
France would be far more thoroughly Teutonized than it is 
to-day* In order to make this dear, wo must recall the to¬ 
pography of the district for a momentt From the Alps in 
western Switzerland a spur of mountainous country of very 
indifferent fertility, known as the Ardennes plateau, extends 
far out to the northwest, its axis lying along the Franco-Ger¬ 
man frontier, as indicated upon our map at page 133. This 
area is triangular in shape with its apex touching Switzer¬ 
land. the Rhine forming its eastern edge, and its base lying 
east and west across lidgitsm a little north of Brussels. This 
base is the geographical boundary between Flanders and the 
rugged uplands. Near the southern point, tins Ardennes 

* The Celtic question, involving [he elfin 1C infinities oi |he is 

discussed In Chapter Vi- Henri Martin, Artois de JubamriUe, and Des¬ 
jardins assert the GauU to be Ohs ; while Thierry, BcTtUlon, and Lajjneau 

as strenuously deny it. 

f Auerbach, 
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plateau rises into the Vosges Mountains. The major part of 
k consists oi an elevatetl table-land, oi little use in agriculture. 
Its uplands are heavily forested; its valleys are deep and very 
narrow. This plateau is divided from the main body of the 
Alps by a low pass about twenty-five miles wide, known as 
the Gap of Belfort, This has always formed the main path¬ 
way of communication between the valleys of the Seine, the 
Rhone, and the Rhine, from the time of Attiia to that of the 
Emperor William I. It is the strategic key to central Eu¬ 
rope. The only other routes from France to Germany cut 
straight acn»> the rugged and difficult Ardennes plateau, 
following the valleys either of the Meuse or the Moselle. 
These valleys arc liotli extremely fertile, but narrow and easy 
of defence. Sedan commands the one and Metz the other. 
This depression at Belfort has played quite a tituque part in 
the natural history of Europe as well as in its military cam- 
paigns. It is the only route by which southern flora and 
fauna could penetrate to the north, since they could not trav¬ 
erse the Alpine highlands. The parallel is continued by the 
constant counter-migration of southern culture over the same 
way, evinced In archaeology and history. It is not surprising 
that in anthropology this Gap of Belfort should be equally 
important* ** 

The Ardennes plateau is the coil- of a considerable popu¬ 
lation, which is primarily of the Alpine racial type.f It is an 
anthropological table-land of broatl-hcadcdness, surrounded 
on every side except the south, where it touches the Alps, by 
more dolichocephalic populations. Turn for a moment to 
our map on page 23 i r Notice the core of braeliycephalic 
population in the Vosges and stretching out in two wings, 
either side of Metz on the Moselle. Gradually over in Bel¬ 
gium oil the nortinvest this disappears at the edge of the 
plateau among the Flemings, as we shall see in a moment. 
Observe how it is eroded on the east along the Rhine Valley; 
and toward Paris, beginning in Marne and 1 faun-Marne, 

* Kohl, il4T T p. 140; Marshall, 1 HSg, p- 25b : Mtunclius, i^i. 

| Consult Collignon, iSSi, iS 3 j, 1&J6 h. and i 3 ^a - also Hove- 

l&cquc, 1396 b, For fontier references. -Bee chapter on Germany, 
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toward the fertile plains of the Isle of France** The Ger¬ 
manic tribes in their ceaseless wanderings are the cause of that 
phenomenon beyond question. It is evident that for Teuton- 
ism to enter France, it must pass through the Gap of Belfort, 
around north through Flanders, or follow the valleys of the 
Meuse or the Moselle, All three of these it lias certainly done 
in the anthropological sense. It has overflowed along each 
of these channels, traversing the Alpine racial barrier. It has 
done even more. Its influence is manifest even in the nooks 
and byways. For the people of the whole region are well 

GEOLOGY AN!) ELEVATION 



above the average French in stature. They are quite 'Teu¬ 
tonic in this respect. This we shall again emphasize in speak¬ 
ing of Germany later. But the invaders have not been able 


* This is shown in detail in the excellent STUily of the department of 

Ardennes by Libit, 189$, whose maps show both the increasing bruchy* 
cepbnly and the variations of stature along the edge of the plateau. 
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to efface tliat moat persistent trait of the primitive population 
—the broad, round head. Here, as in the Dlaek Forest just 
across the Rhine, this physical characteristic remains as a 
witness of priority of ride to the land. 

In Kdginm itself, lying on the northwestern edge of the 
Ardennes plateau, the contrast between the upland and the 



plain is so distinct, and It coincides so closely with the racial 
boundary between the Flemings and the Walloons, that It 
merits special attention,* Language here follows closely in 
the footsteps of race. As our three maps of the country show 
in detail, the Walloons in the uplands are broader-headed than 
the Flemings. They are distinctly shorter in stature. Our 
map shows how much more infrequent blond types are among 


* Authorities upon Bdipuni are Houe* + iSfti, EthnoRtnte- de to. Rc]- 
gique; al-wa his work of lS*7 ami ISSS ; VandCfkindere. iflyft Enqucle 
aqlhropobgiqne Eur In couEeur—cn Belgique. LJnguifdc boundaries m 
Belgium arc mapped by Viqdenhovetl, 1^44- Bi^ckh, JS54; and li rimer, 
l&Sy, 
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them than among the Flemings. It is curious to notice this 
Teutomsm of Man dors and the Low Countries. It denotes 
the utter extermination of all traces of the Spaniards, despite 
their whilom political activities. Belgium is sharply divided, 
therefore, into halves, following the topographical boundary 
of the plateau exactly, except in the department of Hainaut, 
whore Walloons arc found in the plains. The two halves of 
Belgium thus indicated differ in politics, language, and in 
many social customs. One, Flanders, is cultivated largely by 
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tenant farmers, the other tilled by peasant proprietors. So 
dearly drawn is the line of division that many interesting socio¬ 
logical problems may best he investigated here. These, For 
the moment, we pass by. For us, at this time, the significance 
of the division is, to put it in Dr. Bed does words <*=>, that 
“the Walloons and their hilly, wooded country arc a Kelgic 
cliff against which tile tide of advancing Germanism has 
beaten with small effect, while it has swept with comparatively 
little resistance over the lowlands of Flanders and Alsace, and 
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penetrated into Normandy and Lorraine/ 1 Had k not been 
for this geographical area of isolation* political boundaries 
would have been very different from those of to-day. Belgium 
is a piece-of-pie shaped stop-gap between l "ranee and Germany. 
Being internationally neutralized in the military sense* it pro¬ 
tects the main line of communication over the plains oi Flan¬ 
ders between its two powerful neighbours. This is, in the eyes 
of the natural scceiUist, its main excuse for separate existence as 
a political entity. The Franco-German hatred is nothing but a 
family quarrel, alter alE, from our point of view. It is a reality, 
nevertheless, for historians. The only country whose popula¬ 
tion is really homogeneous is the liny duchy of Luxemburg 
in the very centre of the plateau, scarcely more than a dot on 
the map. Il deserves its independence for a like reason with 
Belgium. Were Alsace-Lorraine also a neutralized and sepa¬ 
rate kingdom* the prices of European government bonds 
would be considerably higher Shan they are to-day r 

Let ns now return to France again We have still to cover 
(he most interesting part of eiII in many ways. Osar's third 
division of Gaul from the I»ire River southwest to the Pyre¬ 
nees was inhabited, as he tells us p by the Aquitam. Strabo 
adds that these people were akin to the Iberians of Spain, both 
in customs and race. Detailed study, however* reveals a popu¬ 
lation far less homogeneous than these statements of the an¬ 
cients hnply.* 

A glance at our map of the physical geography iP f France* 
on page 133. shows that this southwestern section is centred 
in the broad, fertile valley of the Garonne, From Bordeaux 
in every direction spreads one of the most productive regions 
in France, favoured alike in soil and in climate. Ascending 
the river valley, it narrows gradually until we reach a low 
pass, leading over toward the Mediterranean, This little axis 
of ferti1itj p P along which will run the projected canal to unite 
the two seacoasts of France, divides the plateaus of Auvergne 
from the highlands which lie along the Pyrenees, In this 

* Authorise a on this pan of France are Lagneau, 1.672 1 Casming 
1684 - and especially CoEJignon, 1S94 b, 1695, and 1396 a. 
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latter region fertility decreases as we approach the Spanish 
frontier in proportion to the increase in altitude, although 
most oi the region is fairly capable of supporting a consider¬ 
able population. The only extensive area which is extreme¬ 
ly unfavourable in character is the seacoast department of 
Landes, along the Bay of Biscay south of Bordeaux. This re¬ 
gion is a vast sandy plain, but little raised above the sea level. 
It is a Hat district underlaid by an impermeable day subsoil, 
which is, except in midsummer, a great fen covered with rank 
marsh grasses. Without artificial drainage, it is unfit for cul¬ 
tivation, so that it remains to-day one of the most sparsely 
populated sections of the country.* As a whole, then, the 
southwest of France presents the extremes of economic at¬ 
tractiveness, at the same time being devoid of those geograph¬ 
ical harriers which elsewhere have strongly influenced Lhc 
movements of races. 

The first impression conveyed by the general map of the 
cephalic index for all France on page 13S in respect of this 
particular region above described, is that here at last all cor¬ 
respondence between the nature of the country and the char¬ 
acter of the population ceases, A wedge of the broad-headed 
Alpine stock centreing in the uplands of Auvergne pushes its 
way toward the southwest to the base of the Pyrenees, Tins 
Alpine offshoot extends uninterruptedly from the sterile pla¬ 
teau of Auvergne, straight across the fertile plains of the Ga¬ 
ronne and deep into the swamps and fens of Landes. While 
the geographical trend of the country is from southeast to 
northwest parallel to the Garonne, the population seems to he 
striped at right angles to it—namely, in the direction of the 
Paris-Bordeaux axis of fertility. At the northwest appears 
the lower edge of the broad -3 leaded ness of the area of Brit¬ 
tany: then succeeds a belt of long heads from Paris to Bor¬ 
deaux, to the south of which comes the main feature—a cen¬ 
tral strip of the Alpine type pushing its way to the extreme 
southwest, as we have said. The middle portrait at page 137 
h a good example of the last-named round-headed type, which 


* Cbopincl, s5r*7, wdE describes this region and in people 
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forms the bulk of the population. We arc confronted bv a 
racial distribution which appears to be utterly at variance with 
all the laws which elsewhere in France determine the ethnic 
diameter of its population. 

One point is certain ; either conditions have changed won¬ 
derfully since Strabo s time, or else the old geographer was 
far from being a discriminating anthropologist, when he de¬ 
scribed the people oi Aquitaine as uniformly Iberians, both 
in race and hi customs, A largo dement among them is as 
far removed from the Spaniards an race as it is possible in 
Europe to he. There is. as nnr mop shows,, a strip all along 
the Mediterranean which is I be rurally narrow-headed and oval- 
faced, of a type illustrated in our portraits. Especially is this 
true in the department of I-Vrenees-Orientates, shown on our 
map by the banded white area. This is the only part of 
France where the Catalan language is spoken to-day, as we 
took occasion to point out in our second chapter. This popu¬ 
lation in Roussillon* while truly Iberian in race* is Prove nqal 
in language; all the other peoples of Aquitaine differ from the 
Spaniards in both respects. 

As regards the physical characteristics other than the head 
form, the population of Aquitaine is quite uniformly dark, 
t hi. llur whole, the brunet type outnumbers the blonds. About 
otic seventh of the hair and eyes is light, whereas in Nor¬ 
mandy blond ness is represented by about one third of the 
traits.* In stature the general average is very Iqw f , well to¬ 
ward tlie shortest in Europe. 

Turn back for a moment to the map of 3 lead form on page 
138, and notice the curious light-tinted area in the heart of 
this southw estern region. It seems to be confined to four de¬ 
partments, lying between Limoges on the northeast and Bor¬ 
deaux at the southwest This peculiar little island of lotig- 
headedness has for years been a puzzle to anthropologists. It 
is a veritable outcrop of dolichocephaly close to the great body 
of broad-headed ness which centres in Auvergne, f It lies, to 

*ColIiftDBn F l&w l>, p, ™, cf. map p. r47 Jrff/m. 

4 Atfcier, 1895, finds a luwer index than Colllpofl in Indre and Vienne, 
as we have Said. The Innas it ion thence to the braefcyegp hnl y of Brittany 
□n the north it quite sudden. 
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be sure H at the southwestern extremity of that axis of fertility 
from Paris to Bordeaux which we have already described. 
In conformity with the law of differentiation of populations 
which holds all through the north, a long-headed people is 
found in the plains. The trouble here is that the people 
are altogether too extreme in type. The general law is out- 
proved by it, l ine remoteness of this spot from any other 
great centre of long-headedness constitutes the main point 
of interest. Such a trait ought to have been derived either 
from the north or the south of Europe. Teutonic inter¬ 
mixture is not a competent explanation for two reasons. In 
the first place, the heads are often more Teutonic in form 
than those of the peoples of direct Germanic descent along the 
Belgian frontier: nay more, in some cantons Lhe people Outdo 
the purest Scandinavians in this respect. This region is also 
separated from nil Teutonic centres across country by several 
hundred miles of broader-headed peoples. That disposes of 
the theory of colonization from the north across France. 
Could the Teutons have come around by sea. then, follow* 
mg the tifus Saxomnim already described? Obviously not 
so; for4 as we shall see, the deepest pit of long-headedness 
lies far inland, about the city of Fertgticux. If this be due to 
immigrants, they certainly could not have come in ships. Ts 
it possible, then, that the people of these departments could 
have come from the south, an offshoot of the Mediterranean 
type? If so, they must have come over the Pyrenees or else 
across the tow pass down the course of the Garonne, In 
either case a dike of brachycephaly must have been heaped 
up behind them, cutting off all connection with any Spanish 
base of racial supplies. And then, after all, we do not place 
too much reliance in any case upon theories of such whole¬ 
sale bodily migration that populous departments among the 
largest in France are completely settled in a moment. Hu¬ 
man beings in masses do not P as my friend Major Livermore 
has put it, play leap-frog across the map in that way, save 
under great provocation or temptation. We look for slow- 
moving causes, not cataclysms, just as the geologists have 
long since learned to do. 
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The reality of this peculiar island of long-headed ness is 
besl shown by the map on the next page, in which the same re¬ 
gion is charted in great detail. The head form is here given 
by cantons* small administrative divisions intermediate be¬ 
tween the department and the commune or township* The 
location of the capital cities of Limoges and Perigueux, on 
both maps, will enable the reader to orient himself at once. 
The " key i+ shows the boundaries of the departments* It is 
clear that a series of concentric circles of increasing long- 
headedness—that is* of light tints upon the map—-point to a 
specific area where an extreme human type is prevalent 

History offers no clew to the situation* The country in 
[jLicstion, in Cresaris time* was occupied by a number oi tribes 
of whose racial affinity we know nothing. On the west dwelt 
the Sanlones by the present city of Sattues (ancient Samtonge), 
The city of Pertgtteux, which gave its name to the ancient 
province of Perigord, marks the territory of the Petrocorii of 
Roman times. The province of Limousin to the northeast 
of it was the home of the Lemoviri, with their capital at the 
modern city of Limoges* Around the ancient city at Bor¬ 
deaux lay the Biluriges and their allies the Medtilli (Medoe),* 
Along the cast lay the Arvemi. whence the name Auvergne ; 
together with a number of minor tribes, such as the Cadurd, 
giving name to the district of Qucrcv to-day. Unless the 
population has shifted extensively, contrary to all ethnological 
experience, the people whose physical origin is so puzzling 
to us included the tribes of the Lemovici and especially the 
Petrocorii. For these two covered the main body of narrow- 
headedness shown upon our map. extending over two thirds 
of the department of Dordogne, and up into Haute-Yieune 
and Cbarcnte beyond the city of Angouleme. It appears as 
if we had to do with two tribes whose racial origin was pro¬ 
foundly different from that of all their neighbours. The iron- 
tier on tlie southeast, between the Petrocorii and the .Arvemi. 
seems to-day to have been the sharpest of all. In places there 
is a sudden drop of over five units in cephalic index at the 


* Csltigncn, s&u b, p t frj: i&05, pp, 74 and 65, 
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boundary lines. This means r change of type almost as great 
as that indicated between onr several portrait types at page 
156. This is especially marked at the frontier® of the two 
modern departments of Corresse and 1 Jordogne, as our “ key ,+ 
map shows* This racial boundary finds no parallel in distinct¬ 
ness elsewhere in France* save between the Bretons and Nor¬ 
mans. In this present case* the people are distinct because 
the modem boundaries coincide exactly with the ancient eccle¬ 
siastical and political ones. For centuries the Arvemi in Cor- 
reze have turned their backs upon the Fet record in Perigord 
on fete day Sr market days* at the paying of taxes, or examina- 
li^n of conscripts. This they did as serfs in the middle ages. 



and they do it to-day as freemen when they go to the polls to 
vote. Each lias looked to its capita! city for all social inspi¬ 
ration and support. The result hats been an absence of inter- 
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course, with its attendant consequences* Artificial selection 
has sharpened the contrasts imposed in the first instance 
by differences of physical descent* It is One of those rare 
cases where political 



boundaries are com¬ 
petent to perpetuate 
and even to accen¬ 
tuate natural pecul¬ 
iarities due to race. 


Let us now con¬ 
centrate our atten¬ 
tion upon these two 
peoples clustering 
about the modern 
cities of Perigueiix 
anti Limoges re¬ 
spectively — separa¬ 
ted alike from ail 


ALPlNEjl 


J NEUTRAL 


— PEPACTHSMAL BouttPAftns 


their neighbours by their long-1 leaded ness. Closer inspection 
of the map reveals that each of these two cities is today the 
kernel of a distinct subcentre of doliehoccphaly; for two very 
light-coloured areas surround each city*the two being separated 
by a narrow strip of darker tint upon our map. Along this latter 
Hue the cephalic index rises appreciably. Thus, for example* 
while only 78 about Limoges* and yfi or 77 in Dordogne, it 
rises oti this boundary line to 80 and Si. In other words* 
a bridge of relative broad-head eduess cuts across the map* 
setting apart the descendants of the Lerttovid, at Limoges, 
from those of their contemporaries* the Pelrocortt* about Peri- 
guetix. This means that we have to do with two distinct 
spots of Iong-headedness—a small one about Limoges* and a 
major one extending all about Feriguciix and Angouleme* 
There can be no doubt about this division. The boundary is 
a purely natural one, and deserves a moment's attention. 

This frontier between Limousin and Perigord lies along 
the crest of the so-called ,k hills of Limousin* 11 made famil¬ 
iar to us already in another connection. It marks the water¬ 
shed between the two great river systems of western France, 
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the Garonne and the Loire, Turn back for a moment to 
otir stature map of Limousin, on page S3, which indicates 
the courses of these streams. Here is a true parting of the 



waters; for the Charente flows directly to the Sea on the west; 
the affluents of the Loire run to the north ; and the Vczere, 
part of the system of the Garonne, to the south. These hills 
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of Limousin are the western outposts of the granitic area of 
Auvergne; and just here the country changes abruptly to a 
calcareous formation along the south and west* I he district 
is accounted the very [poorest in all France, Its soil is worth¬ 
less even for grazing; the water is bad and the climate harsh 
and rigorous. 

These hills of Limousin, as we pointed out in our 
former discussion, are, so to speak, a veritable watershed 
of stature as well* The bridge of relative broad-headed- 
ness we have described as lying along this line is but one 
among several peculiarities. The people of these lulls are 
among the shortest in all Europe, Imagine a commu¬ 
nity whose members are so dwarfed and stunted by misery 
that their average stature is only about five feet two inches! 
Many cantons exist in which over thirty per cent of the men 
are under five feet three inches tall; and a few where two 
thirds of them all are below this height, with nearly ten per 
cent shorter than four feet eleven inches. About three men 
in every eight were too diminutive for military sendee, as 
Collignpn measured them. With women shorter than this 
bv several inches, the result is frightful. Around this area 
we Hud concentric circles of increasing stature as the river 
Courses are descended and the material prosperity of the people 
becomes greater. Within it the regular diet of boiled chest¬ 
nuts and bad water* with a little rye or barley; the miserable 
huts unlighted by windows* huddled together in the deep and 
damp valleys; and the extreme poverty and ignorance, have 
produced a population in which nearly a third of the men are 
physically unfit for military service. This geographical bar¬ 
rier, potent enough to produce so degenerate a population, 
lies* as we have said, exactly along the boundary between tbe 
descendants of the Lemovici about Limoges and the Fetro- 
eorii about Feriguqux. To make it plain beyond question H 
we have marked the stunted area upon our map of cephalic 
index. The correspondence is exact, ft also shows beyond 
doubt that this short stature is a product of environment and 


1894 b, p, 2ti ti ttq.\ alsy rB9&a h p, *&S- 
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not o i race ; for otir degenerate area overlies all types of head 
form alike, whether Alpine or other. 

Here, then, is an anthropological as well as a geographical 
boundary, separating otir long-headed tribes from one an¬ 
other Without going into details, let it suffice to say that 
complexions change as well. To the north and cast about 
Limoges the blond characteristics rise to an absolute ma¬ 
jority* especially among the women; in the contrary direction 
about Perigueux, the proportion of brunets increases consid¬ 
erably. In short, the general association of characteristics is 
such as to prove that among the Lcmoyici there is a consid¬ 
erable infusion of J eutonic blood. They are the extreme van¬ 
guard of the Germanic invaders who have come in from the 
northeast. 1 bat accounts at once for their long~hcadcducss T 
Similar to them arc the populations west of Bordeaux in Me- 
doc (fide key map). They also are remnants of the same 
blond, tall, long-headed type; but they have come around by 
sea. I hey arc part of the Saxon hordes which have touched 
all along tile coast of Brittany, These last people, settled in 
the beautiful Medoc and Bordelais wine country* protected by 
their peninsular position, are among the tallest peasantry of 
the southwest. They are. without doubt, the legitimate de¬ 
scendants cm" the Medulli and of the Uituriges Vi vise i of early 
l hues. But between these two colonies of the Teutons, about 
Limoges and in Medoc respectively, lies the one whose origin 
we have not yet traced. The Petrocorii about Perigueux, 
who are they? If they also are of Teutonic descent, why 
are they not blond f This they most certainly are not: for 
a noticeable feature of the population of Dordogne is the 
high proportion of black hair, rising in some cantons to 
twenty-seven per cent* This is very remarkable in itself, 
as even m Italy and Spain really black hair is much less fre¬ 
quent. This characteristic for a time gave colour to the 
theory that this great area of dolichocephaly was due to the 
relics of the Saracen army of Abd-er-Rhamam shattered by 
Charles Martel at the battle of Tours. It is not improbable 


* Cullignun, I '|>4 b, p. ^3, 
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that some Berber blood was thereby infused into the peas¬ 
antry; but this explanation does not suffice to account for 
other peculiarities, which a detailed investigation reveals,* 

The most curious and significant trait ol these long-headed 
people in Dordogne remains to be mentioned, A harmonic 
long and narrow head ought normally to be accompanied by 
an elongated oval visage. In the Teutonic race especially, the 
cheek bones are not prominent p so that an even smooth outline 
of the face results. Inspection of our Norman faces, or of 
any other Teutonic peoples will exemplify this. In the Dor¬ 
dogne population, on the other hand, the faces in many eases 
are almost as broad as in the normal Alpine round-headed 
type. In other words, they are strongly dishamioine. To 
make tins clear, compare the heads shown on the opposite page 
of portraits.f Notice at once how the Cro-Magnon head is 
developed posteriorly a? compared with tile Alpine type, T his 
is noticeable in nearly every case. Observe also how in the 
front view the cranium narrows at the Lop like a sugar loaf, 
at the very place where the Alpine type is most broad, \ et 
despite this long head, the face is proportioned much more 
like the broad visaged Alpine type than after the model of 
the true Mediterranean ones at page 156, These latter are 
truly normal and harmonic dolichocephalic types* This Cro- 
Magnon one is entirely different. 

In our Dordogne peasant there are many other minor fea¬ 
tures which need not concern us here. The skull is very tow- 
vaulted; the brow ridges are prominent; the nose is well 
formed, and less broad at the nostrils than in the Alpine type. 
These, coupled with the prominent cheek bones and the pow¬ 
erful masseter muscles, give a peculiarly rugged east to the 
countenance. It is not, however, repellent; but more often 
open anti kindly in appearance,! The men are in no wise pe* 


* G, La^ncau, lSti7 a. 

f For the French Cro-Magnon portraits I am indebted to Dr. Colltgnon 
himself. These are the first. 1 think, ever published, either here or in 
Eun-ipc. The African type Is loaned by Dr. Ifertholpfl, of Tunit. It as 
described in his paper of 1S9T. 

} Cf. Verneay's description an Bulk 5 oc, d J anth M l§7&, pp, 40S-417, 
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culiar in stature. They are of medmm height P rather stocky 
than otherwise. In this tatter respect they show the same 
susceptibility to environment as all their neighbours; they 
are tall in fertile places and stunted sit the less prosperous dis¬ 
tricts. Lying mainly south of the dwarfed areas of Limousin, 
they are intermediate between its miserable people and their 
taller neighbours in the vine country about Bordeaux. Let 
it he clearly understood that they are not a degenerate type at 
all. The peasants are keen and alert: often contrasting favour* * 
ably with,the rather hcavv-minded Alpine type about them. 
The people we have described above agree in physical char¬ 
acteristics with but one other type of men known to anthro¬ 
pologists. Hits is the celebrated Cro-Magnon race, long ago 
identified by archeologists as having inhabited the southwest 
of Europe in prehistoric times,* As early as 1858. human re¬ 
mains began to be discovered by Lartct and others in tins 
region r Workmen on a railway in the valley of the Vezere, 
shown on our map, unearthed near the little village of Les 
Eyries the complete skeletons of six individuals—three men, 
two women, and a child. This was the celebrated cave of Cro- 
Magnon. In the next few years many other similar archeo¬ 
logical discoveries in the same neighbourhood were made, A 
peasant in the upper Garonne Valley, near Saint-Gatidcns* 
found a large human bone in a rabbit hole. On excavating, 
the remains of seventeen individuals were found buried to¬ 
gether in the cave of Aurignac. At Laugerie Basse, again 
in the Yezere Valley, a rich find was made. In the cave of 
BaumeB-Cliaudcs* just across in Lozere. thirty-five human 
crania with portions of skeletons were unearthed. These w r ere 
the classical discoveries. The evidence of their remains lias 
been completely verified since then from all over Europe. 
In no district, however, are the relics of this type so plentiful 
as here in Dordogne. Eight sepulchral caves have been dis- 

* Authorities on this are E.and L, Lariet, 1861 ; anil subsequently l E>e 
Quatrefagesnnd Flamy, 1S82. pp.4 bl 3 *o Vermin, iSBS, and Ifamy* 
fSqi, especially, Bertrand and Reinoch, B ive a suggestive map 

*hdW E ng-the areas of Ltttl Frcq uency of CroAl^apn remai rt*. I Is cor- 
respomience with Colllgnon^ map of cephalic Index is very close. Con¬ 
sult also Salmon, 1S95, and Htrv£, 
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covered within as many miles oi the vintage of Les Eyztes alone 
tn the Vczerc Valley. Because o i the geographical concen¬ 
tration oi a peculiar type in this region, it lias become known 
by die name of the Cro-Magnon race, since in the cave of this 
name the most perfect specimens were found. 

The geograph tea] evidence that here in Dordogne we have 
to do with the real Cro-Magnon race, is fully sustained by 
a comparison of the physical characteristics of the crania here 
discovered in these caves in the valley oi the Veaere, with the 
peculiar living type we have above described. The original 
Cro-Magnon race was extremely dolichocephalic; as long¬ 
headed, in fact, as the modern African negroes or the Aus¬ 
tralians, The cranial indices varied from 70 to 73* correspond¬ 
ing to a cephalic index on the living head between 7a and 75. 
This was and is the starting point for the theory that the 
Mediterranean populations are an offshoot and development 
from the African negro. The only other part of Europe 
where so low an index lias been located in the living popula¬ 
tion is in Corsica, where it descends almost to this level* The 
people of Dordogne do not to-day range quite as long-headed 
as this, the average for the extreme commune of Champa- 
gtiae being 76. This difference need not concern us, how¬ 
ever, for within the whole population arc a large proportion 
with indexes far below this figure- Close proximity to the 
very bmchyccphalk Alpine type, just over the line in Correzej 
would account for a great deal larger difference even than 
this. Probability of direct descent becomes almost certainty 
when we add that the Cro-Magnon head was strongly dishar- 
monic, and very low-skulled. The modern population does 
not equal its progenitors in this last respect, but it approaches 
it so distinctly as to show a former tendency in this direction. 
The skull was elongated at the back in tlie same way—a dis¬ 
tinguishing trait which appears prominently upon comparison 
of the profile view of a modem Cro-Magnon type with that 
of its Alpine neighbours, as we have already observed l he 
brows were strongly developed, the eye orbits were low, the 


■ Cf, page $4 jw/rt*. 
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chin prominent. The noted anthropologist* Dc Quatrefagcs p 
prophesied what one of these types ought to look like in the 
llesli. I give his description in his own words, that its agree¬ 
ment with the facial type above represented tnay be noted: 
“ The eye depressed beneath the orbital vault; the nose straight 
rather than arched, the tips somewhat thick, the max diary (jaw 
and cheek) hones strongly developed* the complexion very 
brown, the hair very dark anti growing low on the forehead—a 
whole which, without being attractive, was tit no way repulsive/ 1 
The prehistoric antiquity of the Cro-Magnon type in this 
region is attested in two distinct ways. In the first place, the 
original people possessed no knowledge of the metals; they 
w ere in the same stage of culture as, perhaps even low er than, 
the American aborigines at the coining of Columbus. Their 
implements were fashioned of stone or bone, although often 
cunningly chipped and even polished They were ignorant of 
the arts, either of agriculture or the domestication of ani¬ 
mals, in both of which they were far below the culture of 
the native tribes of Africa at the present day. Additional 
proof o i their antiquity was offered by the animal remains 
found intermingled with the human bones. The climate must 
have been very different from that of the present; for many 
of the fauna then living In the region p such as the reindeer, 
are now confined to the cold regions of northern Europe, To 
be sure, the great mammals, such as the mammoth, mastodon, 
the cave bear, and hyena, had already become extinct. They 
were contemporaneous with the still more ancient and uncul¬ 
tured type of man. whose remains occur in a lower geological 
stratum. This Cro-Magnon race is not of glacial antiquity, 
yet the distribution of mammals was markedly different from 
that of to-day. Thus of nineteen species found in the Cro- 
Magnon cave, ten no longer existed in southern Europe. 
They had migrated with the change of climate toward the 
north. The men alone seem to have remained in or near 
their early settlements, through all the changers of tittle and 
the vicissitudes of history. It is perhaps the most striking 
instance known of a persistency of population unchanged 
through thousands of years. 
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It should not be understood that this Cro-Magnon type 
was originally restricted to this little region alone. Its geo- 
graphical extension was once very wide. The classical skull 
of Etigis, in Belgium, so well described by Huxley,* * was of 
this type. It lias been located in places all the way from 
TagoJsheint and Boll wilier in Alsace to the Atlantic on the 
west, Ranke f asserts that it occurs to-day in the hills of 
Thuringia* and was a prevalent type there in the past. Its 
extension to the south and west was equally wide. According 
to Yemeau, it was the type common among the extinct 
Guanches of the Canary Islands, Collignon ra7 ** and Ber- 
tholon VitU have identified it in northern Africa^ Our third 
Cro-Magnon portrait is representative of it among the Berbers. 
From all these places it has now disappeared more or less com¬ 
pletely. Only in two or three other localities docs it still form 
an appreciable element in the living population. There is one 
outcrop of it in a small spot in Landes, farther to the south¬ 
west ; and another away up north, in that peculiar population 
at Lamixon t which we mentioned In our description of Brit- 
tarns with a promise to return to it. So primitive is the popu¬ 
lation here, in fact, that nearly a third of the population to-day 
is of this type. On the island of Gtiron off the west coast 
there seems to be a third survival.* A very ancient type has 
also been described by Virchow | in the Islands oE northern 
Holland P winch is quite likely of similar descent. 

In all these cases of survival above mentioned, geograph¬ 
ical isolation readily accounts for the phenomenon. Is that 
also a competent explanation for this clearest case of all in 
our population in Dordogne? Why should these peasants 
be of such direct prehistoric descent as to put every ruling 
house in Europe to shame? Has the population persisted 
simply by virtue of numbers, this having been the main centre 
of its dispersion in prehistoric Limes? Or is it because of pe¬ 
culiarly favourable circumstances of environment? It certain** 

* i3f*3 .ind f Prr Mensdi, 1537, u h p. 446 , 

t See maps. pp. ltx> and 151 

* Collation, iSgCJa, p. 5S ; and P- Q6- 

j 1876 a. 
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ly is not due to isolation alone; for this region has been over¬ 
run ivith all sorts of invaders, during historic times at least, 
from the Romans to the Saracens and the English. Nor is 
it due to economic unattractiveness; for, be it firmly fixed 
in mind, the Cro-Magnon type is not localized in the sterile 
Limousin lulls, with their miserable stunted population. It 
is found to-day just to the southwest of iltein in a fairly open, 
fertile country , especially in the vicinity of Bordeaux. These 
peasants are not degenerate: they are, in fact, of goodly height, 
as indeed they should be to conform to the Cro-Magnon 
type. In order to determine the particular cause of this 
persistence of an ancient race, we must broaden our hori¬ 
zon once more, after this detailed analysis of Dordogne, and 
consider tile whole southwest from the Mediterranean to Brit- 
tany as a unit, ft is not imjKissible that the explanation for 
the peculiar anomalies in the distribution of the Alpine stock 
hereabouts may at the same time offer a clew to the problem 
of the Cro-Magnon type beside it. 

Tile main question before us, postponed until the conclu¬ 
sion of our study of the Dordogne population, is this: Why 
lias the Alpine race in the southwest of France, in direct op- 
position to the rule for all the rest of Gaul, spread itself out 
in such a peculiar way dear across the Garonne Valley and 
up to tile Pyrenees? It lies at right angles with the river val¬ 
ley instead of along it. In other words, why is not the Alpine 
type isolated in the unattractive area of Auvergne instead of 
overflowing the fertile plains of Aquitaine ? The answer is. I 
think, simple. Here in this uttermost part of France is a last 
outlet for expansion ol the Alpine race, repressed on even? 
side by an aggressive alien population. It has merely ex¬ 
panded along the line of least resistance. The Alpine type in 
Auvergne, increasing in numbers faster than the meagre means 
of support offered by Nature, has by force of numbers pushed 
its way irresistibly out across Aquitaine, crowding its former 
possessors to one side. Certainly this is true in the Pyrenees. 
For here at the base of the mountains the population changes 
suddenly, as w r c shall set- in our next chapter on the Basques. 
On the other side at the north lies, as we have just seen, a 
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second primitive population, less changed from the prehis¬ 
toric type than any other in Europe, This Cro-Magnon race 
has been preserved apparently by the dike of the Limousin 
hills with their miserable population; for these hills have cut 
across the Paris-Bordeaux axis of fertility and have stopped 
the Teutonic race at the city of Limoges From expanding far¬ 
ther in this direction—that is to say, economic attraction hav¬ 
ing come to an end, immigration ceased with if. The in¬ 
trusive Teutonic race has therefore been debarred from this 
main avenue of approach by land into Aquitaine. The com¬ 
petition has been narrowed down to the Alpine and Cro- 
Magnon types alone. Hence the former, overflowing its 
souree in Auvergne, lias spread in a generally sou lit western 
direction with slight opj>ositior. It could not extend itself 
to the south: for the Mediterranean type was strongly in¬ 
trenched along the seacoast, and was in fact pushing its wav 
over the low pass into Aquitaine from that direction. The 
case is not dissimilar to that of Burgundy. In both instances 
a bridge of Alpine hroad-headedmss cuts straight across a 
river valley open to a narrow-headed invasion at both ends. 
It is not improbable that in both, tFiis bridge is a last remnant 
of broad- headed ness which would have covered the whole val¬ 
ley had it not been invaded from both sides bv other com¬ 
petitors. 

Enough has been said to show the complexity of the racial 
relations hereabouts. We have identified Hie oldest living 
race in ibis pan of the world. The most primitive language 
in Europe—the Basque—is spoken near by. It will form the 
subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BASQUES. 

The Basques, or Euskoldmtak, as they call themselves, on 
account of the primitive character of their institutions, hut 
more particularly because of the archaic features of their lan¬ 
guage, have long attracted the attention of ethnologists. Few 
writers on I European travel have been able to keep their hands 
oft this interesting people. Owing to the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining information from the original Basque sources, a wide 
range of speculation lias been offered for cultivation. Interest 
for a long time mainly centred in the language: the physical 
characteristics were largely neglected. The last ten years 
have, however, witnessed a remarkable change in this respect. 
A series of brilliant investigations has been offered to science, 
based almost entirely upon the study of the living population. 
As a consequence, this people has within a decade emerged 
from the hazy domain of romance into the dear light of scien¬ 
tific knowledge. Much yet remains to be accomplished; but 
enough is definitely known to warrant many conclusions both 
as to ilieir physical origin and ethnic affinities* 


* The Utss modern authorities on the Hssqoos are R, Collrpio rt , 
Antbmpologb du siid-ouCSl <1* 3a France, Soc. d Arilhk. s£rir \u r i, 

I fas a 4 . D* A nth zud i y Unamuno, El pueblo Euskalduna, ^cbn>- 

tian Hoyns itAini and P* Aranzadi, Un aimnct a In antropologia de 

Kspafla. Madrid. : OlAriiy Aguilera* PlslribiKtbn gW^riLfiaidel Sndkie 
ccfalkn tin E«palfa. Madrid. l8<U : Bror::i. Sur lVmginc cl la rv partition (Sc 
la lnngue Basque, Revue d AnUi,, lv t, tv. i^7S- De Aran*adi has also 
published a most! interesting * 1 critLri*in of CnHignon'a work in the Basque 
journal, Euskfll-Erri*, vot *xx\\ i Si >6, entitled Considenidojiw ace made 
la nza BakM, For ethnography the older standard Work Is by T. F. 
BSad*. £iude *ur l origine d*s Bawftu^ Paris. tS6q The works of Web- 
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Thirty years ago estimates of the number of people speak¬ 
ing the Basque language or Eriskara ran all the way from 
four to seven hundred thousand. Probability pointed to about 
a round half niillioii t which has perhaps become slx hundred 
thousand to-day; although large numbers have emigrated of 
recent years to South America, and the rate of increase in 
t™ce p at least, is very slow. About four fifths of these are 
Found in the Spanish provinces of Vizcaya (Biscay), K'avarra, 
Guipuzcoa, and A lava, at the western extreme of the Pyrenean 
frontier and along the coast. (See map, page i~od The re¬ 
mainder occupy the southwestern third of the department of 
Basses-Pyrenees over the mountains in France. The whole 
territory covered is merely a spot on the European map. It 
is by quality, therefore, anti not in virtue either of numbers or 
territorial extension, that these people merit our attention, 
In the preceding chapter we aimed to identify the oldest liv¬ 
ing population in Europe—* * a direct heritage from prehistoric 
times. We found it to He about the city of Perigueux in the 
department of Dordogne, cast of Bordeaux, Here, less than 
two hundred miles to the southwest, is probably the most primi¬ 
tive spoken language on the continent. Is there any connec¬ 
tion discoverable between the two? Whence did they come? 
Why are they thus separated? Which of the two has mi¬ 
grated ? Or have they each persisted in entire independence 
of the other? Or were they never united at all? Such are 
some of the pertinent questions which we have to answer. 

These people derive a romantic interest from the persist¬ 
ence with which, both in France and Spain, they have main¬ 
tained until the last decade their peculiar political organi¬ 
zation, despite all attempts of the French and Spanish sover¬ 
eigns through centuries to reduce them to submission.* Their 


stcr, Monfclrn. nnd others are of course Superseded by The recent 

and brtU jam Studies above outlined. 

To my constant friend Hr. Co 12 non I am obliged for the port rail 
types of French rS.-i^ues reproduced in this chapter, 

* Herbert, iS4ft< pp. 3IG-3S;; Hindi-, iB&j, p, 419 ft iff.-. Louis-Unde, 
1S7S, p. i 9 7: una more ftccnily. W. T. Strung, The Fueto* of northern 
Spain. In Political Science Quarterly, New York, viii, 1893, pp. 317-334. 
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political institutions were ideally democratio, worthy of the 
enthusiasm bestowed by ihc late Mr- Freeman upon the Swiss 
folk-moot. lit Vizcaya., for example, sovereignty was vested 
in a biennial assembly of chosen deputies, who sal on stone 
benches in the open air under an ancestral oak tree in the 
village of Guernica. This tree was the emblem of their liber¬ 
ties. A scion of the parent oak was always kept growing near 
by, rti case the old tree should die. These Basques acknowl¬ 
edged no political sovereign; they insisted upon complete per¬ 
sonal independence lor every man; they were all absolutely 
equal before their own law; they upheld otic another in exer¬ 
cising the right of self-defence against any outside authority; 
ecdesiasticalp political, or other; they were entitled to bear 
arms at all times by law anywhere in Spain; they were free 
from all taxation save lor their own local needs, and from all 
foreign military service; and in virtue of this liberty they were 
accorded throughout Spain the rank and privileges of hidalgos 
or noblemen. 

Along with these political privileges many of their social 
customs were equally unique/ On the authority of Strabo^ 
it was long asserted that the custom of the t'oitvadr existed 
among them—a practice common among primitive peoples, 
whereby on the birth of a child the father took to Ids bed as 
if in the pains of labour. This statement has never been 
substantiated in modern times; although the observance, found 
sporadically all over the earth, probably did at one time exist 
in parts of Europe, Diodorus Siculus asserted that it was 
practised in Corsica at the beginning of the Christian era. 
There is no likelier spot for it to have survived in Europe 
than here in the Pyrenees; but h must be confessed that no 
direct proof of its existence can be found to-day, guide books 
to the contrary notwithstanding^ The domestic institutions 
are remarkably primitive and well preserved. Every man's 
house is indeed his castle. As Herbert puts it in his classical 

* Cordier, iS 63-'69 ; Rfa<R\ iS&9, 419-444, * 1 ** 5*5 > Demob ns, 1657, 
and Dumont, are panieularly fjfjod on their present demography, 

economic 3natliHlions, etc. 

f €f. IlovcTacque, ELurks tie Lingubliquc, 1 ^ 5 , pp. T 97 rtsty 
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Review of the Political State of the Basque Provinces, speak¬ 
ing; of Vizcaya: Ai Xo magistrate can violate tEiat sanctuary; 
no execution can be put into it, nor can arms or horse be 
seized; he can not be arrested for debt or subjected to im¬ 
prisonment without a previous summons to appear under the 
old oak of Guernica/' The ties of blood are persistently up¬ 
held among all the Basques. Communal ownership within 
the family is frequently practised. The women enjoy equal 
rights before the law in many places. Customs vary from 
place to place, to be sure. and primitive characteristics are not 
always confined to the Basques alone. They are. however, 
well represented, on the whole, hi some places the eldest 
daughter takes precedence over all the sons In inheritance, 
a possible relic of the matriarchal family which has disappeared 
elsewhere in Europe. Demolins r>T - 1 gives a detailed analysis 
of one of these communal families, presided over by the eldest 
daughter, li would lead ns astray to enlarge upon these 
social peculiarities in this place. It will be enough in passing 
lo mention the once-noted mystery plays, the folklore, the 
dances, the week consisting of but three days (as Webster as¬ 
serts). and a host of other facts, each capable of inviting atten¬ 
tion from the ethnological point of view. Many of these, 
according to LXimont ■ ,fl±l 1 have now become things of the past, 
ow ing lo the persistent opposition of the clergy, to whom the 
people are entirely subservient- Their dislike of town life is 
even to-day proverbial.'* The only detail which it will repay 
ns to elaborate is the language. To that w e turn for a moment. 

To the ordinary observer many peculiarities in the Basque 
language are at once apparent j jr f y. and j seem to he unduly 
prominent—to play leading parts, in fact. There are more 
consonants alone, to say nothing of the vowels and double 
characters, than there are letters in iuir entire alphabet. For 
the linguist the differences from the European languages are 
of profound significance, The Basque conforms in its struc¬ 
ture to but two other languages in all Europe* each of which 
is akin to the linguistic families of Asia and aboriginal Atner- 


Jour. A mb. Iasl, ii. 1S72, p. 1^7. 
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ita. It is formally like the Magyar or Hungarian; but this 
we know to be an immigrant from the east within historic 
times. It is also fashioned after the model of the speech of 
the Finns in Russia. These people are likewise quite foreign 
to western Europe; they are akin to tribes which connect them 
with the Asiatic hordes. The Basque alone ol the trio is mys¬ 
terious as to its origin ; for it constitutes a linguistic island, 
surrounded completely by the normal population and lan¬ 
guages of Europe. 

In place of in flection, the Basque makes use largely of the 
so-calEed principle of agglutination * The different meanings 
are expressed by the compounding of several words into one, 
a device not unknown, to be sure, in Aryan tongues; but in 
the Basque this is carried much further. The verb habitually 
includes all pronouns, adverbs, and other allied parts ot spcech- 
The noun comprehends the prepositions and adjectives in a 
like manner. As an example of the terrific complexity pos- 
sibte as a result. Blade gives fifty forms in the third person 
singular of the present indicative of the regular verb fa give 
alone. Another classical example of the elf eel of such agglu¬ 
tination occurs in the Basque word meaning “ the lower field 
of the high lull of Aipicuelta/" which runs 

A spifawhigaraycosaroyarcnbcrecohirrea . 

This simple phrase is an even match for the Cherokee word 
instanced by Whitney: 

" WfrifttnvtigfpmrKskatiiittigfanflWMktisiSliJ* 

meaning 11 they will by this time have come to the end of 
their (favourable) declaration to you atul me/' Sayco f gives 
a similar example of agglutination from the Eskimo: 

+i A glekkigmrtQrasim ntifiok," 

whose significance is *' he goes hastily away and exerts him- 


* On lan^ua^e consult Pruner Bey. 1867 : Gerlnnd, lS8S, in GrCtier's 
GrumlrisF : lila<l£\ pp. sjj ff fry, ‘ nail ihr recent resca rrli es of V=m 
F>’s h Vinson. Von 4er Gabeknri, anti oihers. Tides of ihesv will k 
ton ml in our ea te ndc t! Bibliography. 

f Contemporary Rev iew. April! i&7&i P- 
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self to write/* This agglutinative diaracteristic, common to 
primitive languages the world over, justifies the proverb 
among the French peasants that the devil studied the Basque 
language seven years and learned only two words. The prob¬ 
lem is not rendered easier by the fact that very little Basque 
literature exists in the written form: that the pronunciation 
is peculiar; and that the language, being a spoken one h there¬ 
by varies from village to village. There are in the neighbour¬ 
hood of twenty-five distinct dialects in all. Xo wonder a cer¬ 
tain traveller is said to have given up the study of it in despair* 
claiming that its words were ail “ written Solomon and pro¬ 
nounced Xcbuchadnezzar/ 7 

Several features of this curious language psychologically 
denote a crudeness of intellectual power. Tile principle of 
abstraction or generalization is but slightly developed. The 
words have not become movable “ type T+ or symbol s H as the 
late Mr. Romanes expressed it. They are sounds for the ex¬ 
pression of concrete ideas. Each word is intended for one 
specific object or concept* Thus there is said to be a lack of 
such simple generalized words as tree ” or " animal. 1 ' There 
are complete vocabularies for each species of cither, but none 
for the concept of tree or animal in the abstract. They can 
not express “ sister tP in general: it must be ,J sister of the 
man JJ or " sister of the woman," This is an unfailing char¬ 
acteristic of all undeveloped languages. It is paralleled by 
SpenccrX instance of the Cherokee Indians, who have thirteen 
distinct words to signify the washing of as many different 
parts of the body, hut none for the simple idea of * s washing " 
by itself. The primitive mind finds it difficult to conceive of 
the act or attribute absolved from all connection with the ma¬ 
terial objects concerned. Perhaps this is why the verb in the 
Basque has to include so many other parts of speech. The 
Arabic language is similarly primitive. It has words for yel¬ 
low, red, green* and other tints* but no term exists to express 
the idea of "colour/’ apart from the substance of the thing 
on which, so to speak, the colour lies, 

A second primitive psychological characteristic of the 
Basque is found in the order of the words. These follow the 
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natural sequence of ideas more closely than in European lan¬ 
guages. Tiie importance of the idea determines precedence. 
Thus, instead of saving " ot the man/' the Basque puts it 
‘ J man, the, of/' No tins arc derived from one another in this 
manner. From hunt, head, comes burnt, fci hcad-for-the" or 
bonnet. Many of the words thus contain traces of their deri¬ 
vation, which have long since vanished fro|ti the Aryan. 
Sayce gives some good examples. Thus ursmiz, thunder, 
comes from pr* r cloud, and noise. The word for month 

is ilhfiett, derived from iilargi-bete, meaning rt moon-full” 
And the word for moon is again divisible into it, death, and 
light In this manner we can trace the process of reason¬ 
ing which induced the combination in many more cases than 
in our own languages. We have still some, like twilight; or 
hidalgQt which ill Spanish signifies ” son-of-sonicbody,” a no¬ 
bleman; but these are the exception. 

Probably the most primitive dement in the Basque is the 
verb, or ibe relative lack of it.* h was long asserted that no 
such part of speech existed in it at all. This, strictly speaking, 
is not true* Most of the verbs are, however, really nouns: 

to give M is in fact treated as if it were ** donation ” or the 
" act of giving." It is then declined quite like a noun, or 
varied to suit the circumstances. This is indeed truly primi¬ 
tive. Romanes has devoted much time to proving that the 
verb requires the highest power of abstraction of all our parts 
of speech. Certain it is that it is defective in most primitive 
languages, from the Chinese up. Its crudity in the Basque 
is undeniable evidence of high antiquity* 

The archaic features of these Basque dialects in the days 
when language and race were synonymous terms led to all 
sorts of queer theories as to their origin and antiquity. Blade 
describes these in great detail. Flavius Josephus set a pace 
in identifying the people as descendants of Tubal-Cain and 
his nephew Tarsi*. In the middle ages they w p ere traced to 
nearly all the biblical heroes. Such hypotheses, w r hen com¬ 
parative philology developed as a science, gave way to a num- 


* Vinson. 1675-55, 5 s an authority. 
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b-er o! others, connecting the Basques with even' out land ish 
language and bankrupt people under the sutl Vogt r * 35 and 
De Charency (,|1TS connected them directly with the American 
Indians, because of the similarity in the structure of their lan¬ 
guage. Then De Charency changed his mind and derived 
them from Asiatic sources. Sir William Betham riSj made 
them kin to the extinct Etruscans, a view to which Retains 
subscribed. Boiy de Saint-Vincent proved that they were the 
sole survivors of the sunken continent of Atlantis; of the type 
of the now extinct Guaueltes of the Canary Islands. Avezac 
said they were Si card; Melon that they were Turanian.* 
Max Muller gives some evidence of similarity to the Lapps, 
the Finns, and the Bulgarians. Others said the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians were related to them. We have no space to mention 
more. Little by little opinion crystallized, especially among 
the historians, about the thesis originally upheld by Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, riT 11 that the Basque was a survival of the an¬ 
cient Celt-Iberian language of Spain; and that these people 
were the last remnants of the ancient inhabitants of that penin- 
SEtla. Pictet was the only linguistic dissident from this view, 
holding that the Basques were of even greater antiquity; 
being in fact the prehistoric race type of Europe* antedating 
the Aryan influx altogether. More recently we have Pita's 
identification of the Basques with the Piets, a theory apparent¬ 
ly not repugnant to such distinguished authority as Rhys ; 
together with Bertholoirs * ,,IJ sustained attempt to trace a re¬ 
lationship to the ancient Phoenicians. As for affinity to the 
If ami tic or Berber languages of northern Africa, von der 
Gabelentz proves it, while Keane rm as strenuously de¬ 
nies the possibility^ So much, then, for the conclusions of 
the philologists. Not very satisfactory, to be sure! 
r It will be observed that all these theories rested upon the 
assumption that racial derivation could be traced by means 
of language. A prime difficulty soon presented itself. Some 
thirty years ago the Basque language was found by Broca i TS> 

* NkfoluecL tSSS, p. 4 : Issel, 1892, 13 , p. 76. 

f C/ + Boyd Dawkins'S (1874 b) attempt to prove Berber^ Basque, and 
Breton affinity ; whb Webster's criticism, 1S75. 
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to be drifting toward the north H despite the apparent immo¬ 
bility of the people themselves. It seemed to be losing ground 
rapidly in Spain, with no indication of doing so p rather the re¬ 
verse, in France. Nor was this apparently a new development 
Everything denoted that it had been going on for many years. 
The mode of proof is interesting as Broca used it There are 
two independent sources of evidence. In the first instance 
ihe place names all over Navarra as far south as the Ebro 
River are of Basque origin. The language^ as our map at page 
18 shows, does not to-day extend nearly as far. This indi¬ 
cates tliat the Basque speech prevailed when the villages, the 
mountains, and the rivers were named. No such zone of place 
names lies out side the speech tine in France; save in one can¬ 
ton, just over the Pyrenees. 1 'here the Basque place names 
extend out as far as the broad white line upon our larger and 
more detailed map on the next page. The inward bend of the 
curve of present speech at this place points to a retrogression 
of language. Everywhere else in France the division line of 
place names coincides very closely with that of speech. 

No less important proof that Basque is losing ground in 
Spain but holding its own in France is at hand. Notice on 
the map that the Spanish tanguage is to-day in use consider¬ 
ably within the Basque limit. In other words, there is an in¬ 
termediate zone in Spain where both languages arc understood 
and spoken by the peasants. This zone varies considerably in 
width. By the city of Pamplona there is a deep recess cut 
in the Basque. Castilian being the official language, and 
Pamplona the capital of the province, the people in its vicinity 
have been compelled to adopt this language. They have for¬ 
gotten their native Basque tongue entirely. At Bilbao, also 
an official city, the Spanish is actively forcing its way in; al¬ 
though the Basque language has more persistently held its 
own along this side. All along the frontier in Spain the 
Basque is on the retreat, much of the movement having taken 
place since the sixteenth century. In France, on the other 
hand, the Basque tongue holds its own. The line of demarca¬ 
tion between the Basque and the Bearnais-French patois is 
clean and clear cut. There is no evidence of an invasion of 
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territory by the outsider. This is equally true in respect of 
customs and folklore; so that the Basque frontier can be de¬ 
tected all along the line from village to village. The present 

CEPHALIC INDEX, 


Basque Provinces 



boundary is of such a form that it denotes a complete equality 
of the two rival tongues, h has remained immovable [or 
many generations. 
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The clearness of this frontier in France is interestingly 
illustrated by a bit of detail on the accompanying map. It 
concerns that loop which is roughly indicated upon the larger 
map just east of Bayonne. Mere at the village of La BasUdc- 
Qairence for generations has been a little tongue of Bearnais- 
French penetrating deeply into Basque territory. The name 
of this town indicates a fortress, and another 4 * Bastide " oc¬ 
curs in ihe tongue farther north. Broca inclines to tile view 
that here was a bit of territory in which the French patois w as 



Detail.— French bcHmd&ry. (From Rruca, '751) 


so strongly intrenched that it held its own against the advanc¬ 
ing Basque. It may have been a reconquest, to be sure. For 
us, the sharpness of Frontier is the only point of concern, in 
contrast with the one in Spain. It is an undoubted instance 
of linguistic invasion toward the nortlu 

Another difficulty, no less insuperable than the fact that 
their language was on the move in a quiescent population, 
by in the way of the old assumptions that the Basques were 
pure and undefiied descendants of some very ancient people. 
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Study of the head form precipitates us at once into it* No 
sooner did physical anthropologists take up the matter of 
Basque origins than tlney ran up against a pair of bars. Study 
of the cephalic index yielded highly discordant results. Those 
who, like Broca <’and Virchow, measured heads or skulls 
oi the Basques in Spain discovered a dolichocephalic type* 
with an index ranging about 79 on the living head. Equal¬ 
ly positive were those like Primer Bey |,<IT \ who investi¬ 
gated the head form on the French slopes of the Pyrenees, 
that the Basque was broad-headed. The indexes obtained in 
tliis latter case clustered about S3. The difference of four 
units and over was too great to ascribe to chance vari¬ 
ation or to defective measurement The champions of the 
broad heads, such as Rctzius and Pruner Bey, affirmed an 
Asiatic origin; while their opponents, following Broca, as ve¬ 
hemently claimed that, whatever the Basques might be, they 
certainly were not Mongolian. They generally asserted an 
African origin for them. The often acrimonious discussion 
has been settled finally by proof that both sets of observers 
were right, after all. Strange as it may seem, the people on 
the two opposite slopes of the Pyrenees, both alike speaking 
the same peculiar language distinct from all others in Europe, 
were radically different in respect of this most fundamental 
racial characteristic. No proof of this, beyond a glance at our 
map of cephalic index, on page 189, is necessary. From pre¬ 
ceding chapters the broad heads in France, denoted by the dark 
tints, will be recognised as the extreme vanguard of the Alpine 
race of central Europe. Spain, on the other hand, is a strong¬ 
hold of the long-headed Mediterranean type.f Here we have 
the point of contact between the two. 

Bearing in mind now that the crest of the Pyrenees runs 
along the political frontier, it seems as if, on the whole, the 
line of division between broachheaded ajid long-headed types 


* Cotlignpn, 1695, p. 13, for Franc*: Oltirii, i$<>4 t pp. 167-175. with 
map, f qt Spain. 

t Annzadi, while Contesting many uf Coltignon'fc thes» t dhows In his 
curve at seriatiosi, 1%, p. 17, two constituent clctflenl! cV«n among the 
Spam5h Basques. 
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lay at the northern base rather than along the summits of the 
mountains. This is indeed true. Apparent exceptions prove 
the rule: for w here, in the heart of tire Basque territory, the 
broad heads seem to penetrate to the Spanish frontier, there 
IS the ancient pass of RoncesvaDes, celebrated in history and 
literature. The broad-headed type would naturaltv have in¬ 
vaded here if at all. Everywhere else the long-headed type 
seems to prevail, not only on the Spanish slopes, but dear over 
lo the foothills of the Pyrenees on the other side in France. 
This tile reader may roughly verify for himself by considera¬ 
tion of the five-hundred-metre contour line shown upon the 
map at page 194. Assuming that this marks the lower edge 
01 the mountains, our proposition will at once be demonstrated. 

If these facts be all true, what has become of our Basque 
physical type? Where are our philological theories oi purity 
ot racial representation? If the Basques are indeed an un- 
nnxed race, there must be one of these two types which is 
spurious. At first the anthropologists sought thus to reject one 
or the other, French or Spanish, for this reason. Then they 
laid aside their differences; they abandoned entirely the old 
theory of purity of descent. The Basque became for them the 
final complex product of a long scries of ethnic crosses. Each 
of the conflicting characteristics was traced to some people 
wherever found it mattered not. The type was compounded 
by a formula, as a druggist puts up a prescription. Blade 
wrote in the light of such views. Canon Taylor, in his Origin 
of the Aryans, holds that the broad-headed French Basque is 
only a variation of the Alpine type which, as we have seen, pre¬ 
vails in all the southwest of France, with a dash of Lapp 
blood. For him the Spanish Basque was. 011 the other hand, 
a sub-type of the long-faced Iberian or Spanish narrow head. 

1 Jlc rcsu,t of crossing of the two was to produce a pe¬ 
culiarity of physical feature which we shall shortly describe— 
namely, a broad head atid a long, narrow face. Aranzadf.* 
himself a Basque, assigns an equally mixed origin to his peo¬ 
ple. His view is that the Basque is Iheriaii at bottom, crossed 


* i8&>, p, 4s. 
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with the Finn or Lapp* and finally touched by the Teuton. 
All the*e view?, resemble He nan's celebrated formula, cited by 
Ur Beddoe for a Breton, "a Celt, mixed walEi a Gascon and 
crossed with a J Jipp, ,h 

Is there, after all, a Basque physical type corresponding to 
the Basque language? Enough has already been said to cast 
a shadow of doubt upon the assumption. Can it be that all 
which has been written about the Basque toy is unwarranted 
by the facts? Examine our Basque portraits collected from 
both slopes of the Pyrenees, They appear in two series in 
this chapter. At once a peculiar characteristic is apparent in 
nearly every case. The face is very wide at the temples, so 
full as to appear almost swollen in this region A At the same 
time the chin is very long, pointed* and narrow, and the nose 
ls high. long, and thin. The outline of the visage becomes 
almost triangular for this reason, This, with the eyes placed 
somewhat close together, or at least appearing so front the 
breadth of the temples, gives a countenance of peculiar cast. 
It resembles, perhaps* more: than anything else the features of 
so-called infant prodigies, hi which the frontal lobes of the 
brain have become over-developed. This resemblance is only 
superficial. These people are notably hardy and athletic. 
"To run and Jump.like a Basque*' has become a proverb in 
France. The facial contrast appears especially strong when 
we compare this Casque type with that of its neighbours. The 
people all about, in the plain of Beam, are distinctly Alpine in 
racial type; they have very well-developed chins and regular 
oval features, in many cases becoming almost squarish, so 
heavily built is the lower jaw* A Basque may generally be 
detected instantly by this feature alone. The bead is poised 
in a noticeable way* inclining forward, as if to balance the 
lack of chin by the weight of forehead. The carriage is al¬ 
ways erect, a little stiff perhaps. This may be because bur¬ 
dens are habitually carried upon the head. On the whole* 
the aspect is a pleasant one, despite its peculiarities, the glance 


* Col % non, lSf>5, p. 37; Aranjarti, lS% p. 33; tSc>4 a., p. 51& ; 

jp. 7®. 
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being direct and straightforward, the whole hearing agree¬ 
able yet resolute. 

The peculiar triangular facial type \ve have described— 
characteristic both ot Spanish long-headed or French brachy- 
cephalic Basques—lias been mapped by Dr Collignon for the 
north slope of the Pyrenees with great care. \Ye have re¬ 
produced his map on this page. It is very suggestive. It 
shows a distinct centre of distribution of die facial Basque 
wherein over half the population are characterized bv it* Con- 


relative: ^Frequency - "* 

Basque Facial Types 

in France 

Arm 


centric circles of diminishing frequency lie about it, vanishing 
finally in the plains of Beam and Gascogne, The most notice¬ 
able feature is the dose correspondence of this distribution of 
a physical type with the linguistic boundary. It is exact, save 
in one canton, Aramitz, at tIre eastern end southeast of Man- 
Icon.* Here it will he remembered was the one spot in France 
where there was evidence in the place names of a retrogression 
of the Basque speech before the French, The light-dotted line 


* On the local type here, rf. Collignon, e&jj. p. 86. 
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shmis the former boundary ft is the one French-speaking 
canton* with nearly a quarter of the population of the Basque 
facial type. The exception proves the rule. Some relation 
between language and racial type is proved beyond a doubt. 

Another significant fact is illustrated by this map. It ap¬ 
pears that instead of being refugees isolated in the recesses 
of tile Pyrenees, the Basque physical type is really most fre¬ 
quent in ilie foothills and open plains along the base of the 
mountains. In order to emphasize this point we have indi¬ 
cated the lay of the land upon our map by means of the fire¬ 
build red-metre contour line of elevation above the sea. It 
shows that in the Basque country the mountains are much nar¬ 
rower than farther to the east. The Pyrenees, in fact, dwindle 
away in height down to the seaCoasL The only canton in the 
mountains proper with upward of halt the population of the 
Basque facial type lies at the famous pass of Roncesvalks. At 
this point the contour line sweeps far south, well toward the 
frontier. Of the three cantons with the maximum frequency 
of triangular faces among conscripts. Dr, CoUignon found two 
and a half to be outside the mountains proper. The area of 
their extension is shaped lihe a fan, spreading out toward the 
plain o! Bearn. The two wings of the tan pare the cantons 
which form the core of the ethnic group. This region, Eassc- 
\ T avarri\ hats always enjoyed a considerable political autonomy. 
Quite probably the ethnic segregation is due in part to this 
cause, as well as to the peculiarities of language. This fact 
that the Basques are not an ethnic remnant hardy holding their 
Own in the fastnesses of the Pyrenees, as is generally affirmed; 
but that they have political])' and ethnically asserted themselves 
in the open fertile country, reverses their status entirely. It 
confirms an impression afforded by a study of their language, 
that however it may be in Spain, these people are a positive 
factor in the population of France. 

In reality we have here in the department of Basses-Pyre¬ 
nees a complex ethnological phenomenon, the Basques con¬ 
stituting the middle one of three distinct strata of population 
lying on the north slope of the Pyrenees. Our map of cephalic 
index, on page 18Q, serves to illustrate this. The plains of 
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Beam arc occupied by the extreme western outpost of the 
broad-headed, rotmd-faced Alpine type of central Europe, Por¬ 
traits characteristic of these are give tv in the preceding chapter. 
Then come the Basques proper, with their broad beads and tri¬ 
angular faces. These lie mainly along the foothills, although at 
Roncesvallcs extending hack into the mountains proper. Be¬ 
hind them, in the recesses of the Pyrenees, is the third layer of 
population. These mountaineers are distinctly and harmoni¬ 
cally dolichocephalic—that is to say, being long-headed fliev 
arc equally long- anti narrow-faced. Conscripts with this 
characteristically narrow head, the long and smoothly oval 
face, are depicted in the lowest pair of portraits at page 193. 
These last people are really Mediterranean in type, over¬ 
flows from the title Iberian stock, which forms the bulk of 
the Spanish population. Their ethnic segregation lias prob¬ 
ably been preserved in the innermost valleys of the Pyrenees 
because of the political independence of the people during 
many generations. I hese three groups of population above 
described of course merge into one another imperceptibly; but 
on analysis their differentiation has now been clearly estab- 
Usited 

I low has it come to pass that our Basques are thus left 
interposed between two neighbouring populations so entire] v 
distinct in respect of these important racial traits? Is it per¬ 
missible to suppose that the intermediate tone in which the 
triangular face occurs most commonly is really peopled by a 
simple cross between the two ethnic types on either side? 
This would be similar to Canon Taylor’s supposition that a 
brachycephalic parent stock determined the head form of the 
Basques, while the narrow lower face and chin was a heritage 
from a dolichocephalic long-visaged ancestry. Such dishar- 
monic crania arise sometimes from crossing of the two types 
oi hear! form, especially in .Switzerland where the Teutonic 
and Alpine races come into contact with one another. An 
objection to this theory of secondary origin by intermixture 
is dose at hand. Tt is fatal to the assumption, it is an im¬ 
portant fact that the Basques arc relatively broader-headed than 
even the neighbouring peasantry of Beam, and of course even 
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more so than the Jong-headed Spanish population across the 
Pyrenees. Turning back to our map on page 189 this will 
appear* Of course, the Basques are not more extreme in this 
respect than the pure Alpine type; we mean that they rise in 
cephalic index above their immediate and adulterated Al¬ 
pine neighbours in the plains of 11 earn,* This implies* of 
course* that they arc at the same time far broaderdieaded than 
the Spanish Basques over the mountains. Thus we dispose at 
once oi the explanation offered both by Canon Taylor and De 
Quatrefages for the broad-headedness of the French over the 
Spanish Basque, Taylor accounted for this marked di Here nee 
between the people of the two opposite slopes of the Pyrenees 
oil the supposition that in invading Beam from Spain tile 
Basques intermarried with the broad-headed Alpine stock there 
prevailing, anil so deviated from their parent type. This fact 
that we have mentioned, that in France in their greatest 
purity the Basques are broader-headed than the Beamais about 
them, proves beyond question that they arc brachycephalie by 
birth and not by intermixture with their French neighbours. 
In Spain, on the other hand* the facial Basque, if we may use 
the term, is slightly broader-headed than his purely Spanish 
neighbour. Surrounded thus on all sides by people with 
longer and narrower heads, we are forced to the conclusion 
that this people is by nature of a broad-headed type. An 
important corollary is that the pure Basque is to-day found 
in France and not in Spain, although they both speak the 
same language. This exactly reverses Taylor's theory. It is 
the Spanish Basque which is a cross-type—in other words, 
narrower-headed by four units than the French Basque be¬ 
cause of intermixture with the dolichocephalic Spaniards. 
Those who are found here in Spain are probably stragglers; 
they have merged their physical identity in tliat of their Span¬ 
ish neighbours* Their political autonomy on this south side 
of the mountains being less marked, the power of ethnic re¬ 
sistance vanished quickly as well* 

Having disposed of the explanation of origin by inter- 


* Cf‘ Araniatli B 1696. pp, 34-361* 
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mixture, the only hypothesis tenable is that these Basques are 
immigrants—that 1 hey are an intrusive people. Ur. Collignon's 
explanation is so simple and agrees so well both with history 
and with anthropological facts that we give it as nearly as 
possible in his own words* During the Roman imperial 
rult a number of pettj Iberian tribes, by virtue of the same 
tenacity which enables their descendants to enjoy political 
autonomy to this day. had preserved a similar independence 
south of the Pyrenees. Such were the Vardules, Caristes, 
Autrigons, and the \ ascorts 1. Basque—by no means physically 
identical with the Gascons, although derived from the same 
root word). These last occupied the upper course of the Ebro 
-that is to say, modem Navarra in Spain. The barbarian 
invasions ravished all Gaul with fire and sword. The Visi¬ 
goths, control ling for a time the two slopes of the Pyrenees, 
were finally expelled from Aquitaine by the Franks, greater 
barbarians even than they. It is readily conceivable that these 
\ isigoths about this time began to covet the rich territory of 
the \ ascons over in Spain, especially the environs of Pam¬ 
plona, which were of great strategic importance. History 
furnishes no details of the conflict, except that the Yascons 
were completely subjugated and partly driven into the Pyre¬ 
nees. Here they speedily found their way over into Ream 
in France, meeting no opposition since the country there had 
mamly been depopulated by constant wars. This occupation 
by the Vascons, according to Gregory of Touts, took place in 
the year 587—that is to say, some time after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, f The invasion was accelerated later through 
the pressure exerted by the Spaniards, fleeing before the Sara¬ 
cen conquerors in the south. Remnants of all the Spanish 
peoples took refuge at this time in the north. Impelled by 
this pressure from behind, the Vascons were driven out of the 
Pyrenees and still farther north into France, retaining their 
political autonomy under Frankish rule. Here they remained 

• Collignoa. 1893, pp. Sor/wy.; better in i8< W c; atsn Amniodl. i&A 
P- 131, who denk’S his conclusions. 

+ For historical r.ii.teriil, consult Biudfr, 15% p . 4 , ; an<i Braca j3 
p. 37, as well as Cal Ijg non, ^ 
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undisturbed by the Saracens, save by the single army ot Abd- 
er-Rahman. Hence on this northern side of the Pyrenees 
[hev have preserved their customs and physical characteristics 
intact, while iei Spain intermixture lias disturbed the racial type 
to a greater degree. The language alone has been better pre¬ 
served south of the mountains because it was firmly fixed there 
before the Spaslisi] refugees came in such numbers. Of our 
three layers of present population the dolichocephalic type in 
the fastnesses of the Pyrenees to-day represents the primitive 
possessors of Aquitaine. Here, driven to cover by the ad¬ 
vancing wave of the Alpine stock on the north long before the 
fall of Rome, they have remained protected from disturbance 
by the later invaders from the south. The Yascons or Basques 
have simply passed through their territory, with eyes fixed 
upon the fertile plains of Aquitaine beyond. They spread 
out in two wings as *oon as they were out of the mountains, 
as we have seen. In the course of time they have intermar¬ 
ried with the primitive population of the Pyrenees ; and the 
latter have adopted the Basque language and customs: for 
they were penned in by them all along the base of the moun¬ 
tains and had no Other option. This community of language 
and customs could not fail to encourage intermarriage; to the 
final end that to-day even m the mountains the Basque is con¬ 
siderably crossed, as our map shows. In the plains, on the 
other hand, the line of demarcation of blood is as sharp as t hat 
of speech. Purity of type on this side was made possible by 
the political independence which Basse-Navarre has always 
enjoyed. 

We have still to inquire as to the physical origin of tins 
curious people. We have traced them back to Spain. Whence 
did they come into this country in the first place? Arc they 
of African descent, following Broca’s theory* or arc they off¬ 
shoots from Mongolian stock as Pruner Bey would have it? 
Or must we class them with the lost tribes of Israel? Wc 
already know the physical type of the prehistoric Cro-Magnon 
race. Let us compare it with our Yascons and test the theory 
of descent from it; The Basque head is disharmonic—that is, 
it is broad, while the face is extraordinarily narrow. This 
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t$ in contravention of the general law that the face ami the 
head usually participate alike in the relative [proportions of 
breadth and length. Tims, as our portraits have shown, 
tiie broad-headed Alpine stock in Beam has a round, short 
face; while the dolichocephalic population of the Pyrenees, 
lying behind the Basque, lias a correspondingly long, oval 
visage. The Cro-Magnon race offers the only other example 
of a widespread dishamiouic head in Europe. Are our Basques 
derived from this pure ft link source? Curiously enough, 
these two cases oi disham ion ism so near to one another cross 
at right angles. In the Basque the head is broad and the 
face narrow; in the Cro-Magnon it is the head which is nar¬ 
row while the face is broad. In view of this flat contradiction, 
the hypothesis of the Bast]tie as a direct and pure descendant 
oi the most primitive prehistoric population of Europe becomes 
completely untenable. Thus ivc dispose of one possible source 
for this people. We have already rejected the theories based 
upon intermixture. The broad head of our Basque with its 
narrow face is explained by De Aranssadi,* himself a Basque, by 
the supposition of an admixture of Lapp blood to give the 
broad head with Iberian or Berber blood for the narrow face. 
Modern research is, however, inimical to such hasty assump¬ 
tions of migration across continents and over seas: for the 
inertia of simple societies is immense. Causes of variation 
nearer at home are regarded as more probable and potent, and 
there is none more powerful than social selection. 

flie difficulty of placing the Basque is solved by Col¬ 
li gnon in a novel and yet simple way which lias won favour 
already among anthropologists. It is of great significance for 
tin student of sociology. 1 Its explanation For the Basque t vpe 
is that it is a stili-species of the Mediterranean stock evolved 
by long-continued and complete isolation, and in-and-in breed¬ 
ing primarily engendered by peculiarity of language The 
effects of heredity, aided perhaps by artificial selection, have 
generated local peculiarities and have developed litem to an 
extreme. The objection to this derivation of the Basque from 


* Briefly slated i n his * 3^4 a . 
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the Mediterranean stock which at once arises is that the latter 
is essentially dolichocephalic, while the Basques, as we have 
shown, are relatively bmad-headed. It appears, however, that 
the Basque is broad-headed in the main pretty far forward near 
the temples. The cranium itself at its middle point is of only 
medium width and the length is merely normal. The propor¬ 
tions, in fact, excluding the frontal region, arc very much like 
those of the Mediterranean slock in Spain across the Pyre¬ 
nees, They approach much nearer to them, in fact, than to 
the Alpine or broad-headed stock. It is thus only by its ab¬ 
normal width at the temples that the cranium of the Basques 
may be classed as broad-headed,* Coliignon regards the type* 
therefore, as more or less a variation of the Mediterranean va¬ 
riety, accentuated in the isolation which this tribe has always 
enjoyed. It approaches in stature and in general proportions 
much nearer also to the Mediterranean than to the Alpine stock 
in France. 

That the Basque facial type—that which is recognised as 
the essentia] characteristic of the people, both in France and 
Spain—is a result of artificial selection, is rendered probable 
by another bit of evidence. The Basques, especially in France 
where the type is least disturbed by ethnic intermixture as we 
have seen, are distinguishable from their Beamais neighbours 
by reason of their relatively greater bodily height, f This ap¬ 
pears upon nur map of stature on page ijro. The lighter tints 
denoting taller statures are quite closely confined within the 
linguistic boundary* This is not due to any favourable influ¬ 
ence of environment ; for the Basque foothills are rather below 
the average in fertility. The case is not analogous to that of 
the tall populations of Gironde, farther to the north, light 
tinted upon the map. They, as we took occasion to point out 

* On true and false Israeli veephaly of this kind elsewhere, consult 
L&poUKtr, b~ and Lapotige-D Lltand, l9gj-9& (rep.y p, it*: as a]w 

U]Ta!vj% 1S96 a, pp. 54 and 

f The same superiority of stature, a* compared with the rest of Spain, 
appears on the nmp at p. 170. Olftriz in S'nvirra made no distinction be¬ 
tween Spanish and Basques : else perhaps the northern half vt that prov¬ 
ince would have been revealed as equal to Guipuzcoa or Vainaya in 
stature. 
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in (he preceding chapter, are above the average either in Dor¬ 
dogne on the north or in Landes on the south. The con¬ 
trasted tints show this dearly. These differences are in great 
measure due to the surpassing fertility of the valley of the 
Garonne as compared with the sterile country upon either 
flank. Xo such material explanation is applicable to the 
Basque stature. Some other cause must be adduced. Ought 
not artificial selection, if indeed it once became operative in a 
given ethnic group, to work in tins direction? Goodly stat¬ 
ure is earth-wide regarded as a type of beauty. We know that 
the Basques are proud of this trait. May they not have evolved 
St, or at least pcqjetuated it, by sexual choice perhaps? This, 
of course, is merely supposition on our part, but it seems to 
be worthy of mention. 

I lie development of a facial type peculiar to certain locali¬ 
ties is by no means a rare phenomenon. We shall have occa¬ 
sion to call attention to it later in other portions of Europe, 
particularly where isolation prevails. The form of the nose, 
the proportions of the face, nay, at times the expression, seem 
to he localized and strongly characteristic. Thus among the 
Finnic peoples in Russia, however much they ninv differ in 
head form, a characteristic physiognomy remains* It is 
easy to conceive of artificial selection in au isolated society 
whereby choice should be exercised in accordance with cer¬ 
tain standards of beauty which had become generally accepted 
in that locality. It is merely an illustration of what biddings, 
in his Principles of Sociology, aptly terms a recognition of 
“ consciousness of kind ”; or, as Dr. Iieddoc puts it. of ** fash¬ 
ion operating through conjugal selection." f An example 
of the effect oi selection of this kind in producing strong!v 
individual types is offerer] by the Jews. They as a race vary 
greatly in the proportions of the head, and in colour of eyes 
and li afr to a lesser r! egree. X e verth el ess, despi te all variations 
in these characteristics, the prominent facial features remain 
always the same.J The first, being inconspicuous traits, are 
allowed to run their natural course; the latter are seized upon 


* Hi'ildo*. p . 40. 

f Bcdcloe. iS^ p. 13, this. 
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and accentuated through the operation of sexual preference 
for that which has become generally recognised either as beau¬ 
tiful or ethnically individual 

In the attempt to justify tins interesting sociological ex¬ 
planation for the peculiarities of the Basques, causing them to 
differ Irom their parent Mediterranean stock, several corrobo¬ 
rative facts have come to light- In the first place the people 
themselves are fully conscious of their peculiarities, Col- 
lignon gives an interesting illustration of this in the ease with 
which a Basque is recognised at a glance.* Certain customs 
among the peasants seem to imply a recognition of their facial 
individuality. These all tend to accentuate the peculiarities 
which have now apparently become hereditary among them. 
The dun is almost invariably shaven in the adults, with tlic 
effect of exaggerating its long and pointed format ion. f More 
conclusive still, it is said that in early manhood side whiskers 
arc often grown upon the broadest part of the cheeks. This 
would obviously serve still more to exaggerate the peculiar 
form which the face naturally possesses, A neighbouring peo¬ 
ple, the Andalusians, differ in their way of adorning the face 
in such wise as to heighten the contrast between themselves 
and the Basques. Among them chin whiskers arc grown, 
which serve to broaden their already rounded chins and to 
distinguish them markedly from the pointed-climnvd Basques, 
Alt this fits in perfectly with much of the evidence brought 
forward by Westemiarck, in his History of Human Marriage, 
serving to show that the fashions in adornment which prevail 
among various peoples are largely determined by the physical 
characteristics which they naturally possess. Thus the North 
American aborigines, having a skin somewhat tinged with a 
reddish hue, ornament themselves almost entirely with red 
pigment, heightening still more their natural characteristics. 
Among the negroes a similar fact has been observed, in each 
case the attempt being to outdo nature. 

Is it not permissible to suppose that here the same process 
has been at work gradually remoulding the physical type? 


*19^4^ p r 23t, 


f AranzadlL iStjG. pp. ~o r JQI* 
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A far-reaching ami bold hypothesis lliis. to be sure. It would 
have less probability in its favour did ive not observe in modern 
society many phenomena of fashion and custom closely nit in 
to it in their immediate effects, \\ e have but to suppose a fash¬ 
ion arising by chance, or perhaps suggested bv some casual 
variation in a local hero or prominent family. This fashion we 
may conceive to crystalline into customary observance, until 
finally through generations it becomes veritably bred in the 
bone and part of the flesh of an entire community, A primary 
requisite is isolation—material, social, political, linguistic, and 
at last ethnic. No other population in Europe ever enjoyed 
all of these more than the Basques. If such a phenomenon 
could ever conic to pass, no more favourable place to seek its 
realization could be found than here in this uttermost part of 
Europe. 


CHAPTER IX* 


THE TEUTONIC RACE: SCANDINAVIA AND GERMANY.* 

J Scan din am a, by reason of its geographical remoteness 
from the rest of Europe, and also because of its rigorous di- 
male and the infertility of its soil, contains naturally one of 
the most highly Individualized populations in Europe. We 
have already seen that it is the home oi die Teutonic race in its 
maximum purity* Representatives of this type in its several 
varieties are given in the accompanying portrait pages. It 
tv ill be observed that die head fonn t in every case where our 
subjects have been measured, is of the long and narrow type 
already made familiar to us in the earlier chapters. The 
cephalic index falls, as a rule* welt bdow 78. This degree of 
long-Iieadedncss, however, judging by our map of cephalic in¬ 
dex on the next page, is almost entirely confined to the interior 
of the country* It cs especially marked in the long, narrow val¬ 
ley of the Glommen, known as Osterdal, and also ahout Yaage 
in the upper GtidhratidsdaLf These two regions, according to 
our map, are die purest Teutonic districts in Norway, which 
means hy implication, perhaps, in ail Europe* Our two por¬ 
trait types from this region, Yaage and Medakit, are dear 
examples of this tall, ovabfaccd H straight-nosed, and clear 
blond variety. It is not without interest, especially in its bear¬ 
ing upon our future contention t that the Scandinavian pco- 

* To Major Dr. C. 0 . EL Artin, fit Christiania, lam deeply indebted for 
assistance bulh in the mailer of personal notes and of photographs in all 
that concerns Norway. From Sweden sclent? has much to hope from the 
extensive Knveflligfaiiom now proceeding under the personal direct ton of 
Prof. Hnltltrami. of Stockholm. Full lisis of the literature are given in 
our Bibliography. 

| Arbo. i£cji + especially pp. 4, 20 , 
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elsewhere in Europe, either in Finland or Lithuania. Among 
the Scotch, notable for this rufous, characteristic, the propor¬ 
tion ts seldom above half of this.* It seems as if Topinard's 
law that the rufous shades arc but varieties of tite blond type 


pics are of the same race as the Lithuanians and Finns across 
the Baltic on the cast, to note that the blondncss of these 
purest Teutons very often assumes a reddish cast In one 
place, Aamlid, Arbo found the remarkable proportion of nine¬ 
teen per cent of red hair, for example, a frequency unequalled 


Cephalic index 
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were again verified in Norway, as il apparently lias also been in" 
Germany * * anti Iraly.f 

The most striking feature of our map, perhaps, is that all 
along the seacoast, with the exception of the neighbourhood of 
Bergen and of the southeastern const, a strong tendency to very 
prevalent broad-headedness appears. This is especially marked, 
even far inland in the southwest angle of the coast by Stavan¬ 
ger, Tram this town south for quite a distance the character of 
the coast differs entirely From the fiord-like and deeply indented 
shore-fine on either side. There are no mountains here break¬ 
ing away abruptly down to the sea. The coast is low and sandy, 
especially noticeable being the absence of those protected 
waters, highly favourable to coastal navigation, so character¬ 
istic of Scandinavia as a whole. This district, J»dcreu, is 
sparsely populated, deriving no economic advantages either 
from fishing in the sea, or from mining industry or farming on 
land* It lias, nevertheless, been populated since a very early 
period. Evidence of settlement in both the stone and the 
bronze age is abundant.j In this region, despite the purely 
1 cut onto character of the main body of Norway, a popula¬ 
tion of decidedly Alpine affinities occurs. Arbo finds, as our 
map shows, an average index often as high as S3, In iso¬ 
lated places it rises to an extreme of braehvccphaly, in fact 
scarcely exceeded by central Europe * Nor is this a recent 
phenomenon. Barth] has investigated crania from about the 
thirteenth century', finding the same broad-headed folk to be 
present. Among our portraits several of these types appear, 
especially good being the round-faced ones from Jwderen. 

This bruchycephalic coast population in Norway is ap¬ 
preciably darker than the pure Teutonic ones which, as we 
have said, oeeur in the interior. Oftentimes Lite children may 


* Ttipmani, tSqga: Virchow, l£S6b, p. 337. 4 Livi, 1996 a, p, 73. 

$ Arbo. 1SS7, p, *63 • 1S94. pp, 167-178. 

* 1395 b, p. IS ; 1894, p. 16S. 

| 1S96, p. 79, finds a curve of cranial index wiih iwo maxima, one at 
75 and one at So, measured horizontally. It is very different for his 
curve for Tunsberg which is dearly Teutonic, culminating at 73 with 
almost no indices above So, 

*7 
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Still be light, even tow-haired; but with advancing years dis¬ 
tinctly brunet tendencies are revealed, especially in the hair.* 
In the colour of the eyes the differences from place to place 
are far less noticeable. Tints, while in the purest Teutonic 
populations in northern Osterdal and Gitdhrandsdal about 
sixty per cent of the hair was light, with less than twenty per 
cent of really dark or black hair: in jptleren, Arbo found the 
blotid and the really dark hair to be about equally represented, 
with forty per cent of each, the remainder being neutral in 
colour.! More than this has been proved. Not only arc the 
broad-headed coast districts darker as a whole; in them the 
br achy cephalic individuals actually tend to be darker than the 
other types, as Arbo has clearly shown,J Finally, while, as 
our map of stature indicates, the population of this south¬ 
western corner of Norway is not distinctively shorter than Lite 
remainder of the country, nevertheless, in this region the 
broadest-headed types incline to shortness of stature.' In 
temperament these people, un-Teulonic in all of thb ways we 
have described, are also peculiar. They seem to be more emo¬ 
tional, loquacious, and susceptible to leadership, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the stolid, reserved, and independent Ten tons. 11 
W e may profitably consider the stature of Scandinavia as a 
whole. Fortunately for comparisons with the rest of Europe, 
each of the two common methods of showing the distribution 
of this trait have been adopted for Norway and Sweden re¬ 
spectively. On the other hand, direct comparison of one with 
the other is rendered impossible. All that we know with cer¬ 
tainty , is that the general average for the two countries is about 
the same—viz., 5 feet 6.7 inches (1,695 metres). This is, as 
we have already shown, considerably below the level for the 
liritish Isles, but it is superior to that of any other portion of 
Europe. Little direct relation of the local variations to the 
environment occur. In Norway, for example, while the dis¬ 
trict west of \ aage shows by its dark tint a relatively short 


* On pigmen(alien in ueneral, eonsitli Topinsrd, iSSg e. 
t 1891. pp. (6 and 46 ; 1S9J b, p. 49 ; i5r>5. p. j», 
t P- ®. * Arbo, (5t)S a , p, 506; 

| Arbo. 1891, p, 49; 1894, p, 173, 


tSfli b, p. si. 
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population, tile highlands cast o[ it, especially those in the 
upper Osterdal, do not seem to be depressed by their rugged 
environment. Nevertheless, it should be noted that this re¬ 
gion is the habitat of the purest Teutonic population in the 



country, measured both by blondness and head form. It ought 
to excel, on racial grounds alone, many other districts p espe¬ 
cially along the coast, where populations with intermixture o£ 
a shorter type prevail Perhaps, indeed, the rigorous environ- 
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mcnt may have been competent to hold these purest Teutons 
down in stature to the Level ui their neighbours,* The dark 
shade, denoting a short-statured population on the eastern 
frontier, next to Sweden, seems to he o! peculiar origin. The 
people of Trvsil are not only abnormally short for Scandinavia; 
they seem to be guile dark, often being characterized in fea¬ 
tures by a Mongolian cast-f J his appears in our subject 
from tins valley, whose portrait is surely of such a type. Who 
shall say that this hit of long-headed hut broad-faced and dark 
population is not again' an outcrop of that Cro-Magnon type, 
so nearly extinct elsewhere in Europe save in southern France? 
As for Sweden, the depression of stature north of Jemtland 
and Ildsinge where tallness culminates, may be due to either 
of two causes, as Hultkrantz 1 » f ' suggests. Intermixture with 
the Lapps would inevitably lend to depress the average height, 
and the poverty of the environment would have a tendency in 
the same direction, 

V\ hat explanation can be offered for the curiously un- 
Teutonic population which seems to fringe the coast of Xor- 
way, especially centreing in the southwest ? It is an untenable 
hypothesis, as, in fact, Nilsson found it, to ascribe this to the 
persistence of a substratum of Lapps from the stone age. 
These people, to be sure, are characterized by all the traits 
noted in the southwest of Norway, and this, moreover, to an 
extraordinary degree. They are almost dwarfed in stature; 
they are dark-haired and swarthy; and, as our two portraits 
illustrate, they arc broad-headed to an extreme. Their squat 
faces prove this, even in absence of anthropometric data; no 
contrast could be more striking than that between the Lapps 
and the teutons. Ilie difficulty, however, in holding them 
responsible for the cross of physical traits in the southwest is 
a very positive nne, albeit, mainly, geographical in character. 
The Lapps lie at the remotest distance from this district; there 
is no evidence in place names or otherwise that they ever oc¬ 
cupied tfic country even as far south as Vaage.J Arbo, re¬ 
alizing the impossibility of this hypothesis, lias not apparently 

' Arbo. fSg; a. p. 511, f Arbo, lSr,r, p_ l 4 . 

£ Arbo ¥ 1S9S a. p, 513^ Due ben, 1S7& 
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hit upon tlie explanation wJiicSi seems to us to be perfectly 
simple. It is this: that here in the southwest oi Norway we 
have an 01 3 living lodgment of the Alpine racial type from cen¬ 
tral Europe. This view is greatly strengthened by virtue of 
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the fact that Denmark, just across the Skager Rack, so Far as 
our indefinite knowledge goes, seems to he peopled by a type 
not unlike that of Jadcren. The peninsula U far less purely 
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Teutonic than Schleswig-Holstein, as we shall sec.* this being 
especially true of the islands off the coast F f The name Borrcby 
denotes a distinctly bracbycephalic stone-age type, which was 
long characteristic of this region. The modem peasantry have 
somewhat recovered from this foreign infiltration. and have 
seemingly reverted to tlseir aboriginal Teutonism. judging by 
tiie head forrn.t Perhaps this Alpine settlement in Denmark is 
only a part of the expansion which, as we shall see, exerted for 
a time a profound influence upon the British Isles as well," 
The same Round Barrow people may likewise be responsible 
for the strong representation of the type in the Faroe Islanders 
at the present limc.'j Nor does our chain of evidence connect¬ 
ing the Alpine element in Scandinavia with its congeners in 
middle Europe stop lie re. We shall be able to prove later that 
Holland also has been a stepping-stone of the Alpine race in its 
extension to the northwest; so that we may thus trace the type 
throughout its entire migration toward the north. 

I he anthropological history nf Scandinavia would then be 
something like this; Norway has, as Undset suggests, prob¬ 
ably been peopled from two directions* one element coining 
from Sweden and another from the south by way of Denmark. 
1 his latter type, now found on the seacoa&t, anti especially 
along she least attractive portion of it, lia^ been closely hemmed 
in by the Teutonic immigration from Sweden. This being so. 
we are tempted to look to the interior of the peninsula, as at 
Vaage and *wtr in Sweden in the celebrated llalarna district 
just south nf Jemtbnd on our map, for the Teutonic race in its 
purest essence* Thus we arc led to expect Sweden as a 


* Bcddcis (iSSs, pp. ifi and 233. and 1B67-69 c) gives an index of 80.5 
far thr Danes, r^niker, 1897, p. 197, holds 5 c to be lower ihnn this, Cf. 
Ranke. BciEdfge, liL iS 1 ?o. p. i6s, 

f Virchow, 1870* pp. 64-71. Sflren-Hansen. i&SS, gives data on bru- 
petness, 

t R.inlce. t$97a. p. 54: Dueben, 1S76. 

9 Redder. tS 0 £. p. i(y. ] Arba, *893, 

A Jyhiin&sen and Wesiermarck, found an Index of 76.$ for 654 
women In Stockholm. Thirty-nine Swedes from the lumber camps of 
Michigan averaged 76.15. HultkranEz find 1 ! no averages above 79, most of 
them being 77 or 7&. Dueben, 1876,. confirms h. 
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whole to be more homogeneous racially tlixm Norway* al¬ 
though, perhaps, further investigation may demonstrate that 
Cottland Sias been infected from Denmark as the coast of Ja- 
deren in Norway has been. Everything leads us to look to¬ 
ward the Baltic Sea as a centre oi dispersion for tins Teutonic 
race; lor we shall find it represented along die opposite coast 
in lunland and Lithuania to a marked degree as well. 

Germaniat A word entirely foreign to the Teutonic speech 
.of northern Europe. Deutschland, then, the country of the 
Deutscli—not Dutch, for they are really Netherlander?, What 
do these words mean? What territories* what peoples do 
they comprehend? The Austrians speak as pure German as 
the Prussians; yet the defeat of Koniggratz, barely a genera¬ 
tion ago. left them outside of Germany. On the other hand* 
the Polish peasants of eastern Prussia, with their purely Slavic 
language, are accounted Germans in good standing to-day.* 

Ambiguous linguistically, do these words, German or 
Deutsch, imply any temperamental or religious unity? This 
can not be, for the main participants in the Thirty Years 5 
War— 

,a Fighting for conciliation. 

And hating each other for the love of God 

were Germans, Historians arc accustomed to identify the di¬ 
vision line of belief in this conflict with that of racial origin. 
They are pleased to make the independent, liberty-loving spirit 
of the Teutonic race responsible for the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion. Let us not be too sure about that. Such bold generali¬ 
zations are often misleading. Racial boundaries are not so 
simple in outline. The Prussians and the Prussian Saxons— 
Martin Luther was one —were anything but pure Teutons 
racially; this did not prevent them from siding with Prince 
Christian anti Gustav us Adolphus. And then there were the 
Bohemians who began the revolt, ami the Swiss Calvinists, 
and the rebels of the Peasants’ War in Wttricmberg! None 

* Von Fircks. 1^93, g] Ives the latest linguistic map of Lhis region. 
Langhans, maps the whole Empire. 
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oj these were ethnically Teutons. Let tts beware of such as¬ 
criptions of a monopoly of virtue or intellect to any given race, 
however comforting they may be to ns who are of Teutonic 
descent. Modern Germany, to be sure, is half Catholic and 
half Protestant, but the division was not of ethnic origin in 
any sense, 1 hits the word German is even more nondescript 
religiously than linguistically. In short, it applies to-dav to 
at) entirely artificial concept—nationality—the product of 
time and place. Religious, linguistic, and it) large measure 
political differences have merged themselves in a svinpa- 
thctic unity. Thus has the original meaning of the Word 
Deutsch—a people or nation—come to its truest expression 
at last. 

The fact is tint nationality need not of necessity imply any 
greater uniformity of ethnic origin than of cither linguistic or 
religious affiliations. Such we shall soon see is the case in 
Italy, as in France. Especially clear are the two distinct racial 
dements in the former case. And in Germany, on the northern 
slopes of the main European watershed, ive are confronted 
with a great nation, whose constituent parts arc equally di¬ 
vergent in physical origin. With the shifting of scene, new 
actors participate, although the plot is ever the same. It is not 
a question of the Alpine and Mediterranean races, as in Italy. 
The Alpine element remains, but the Teuton replaces the other! 
Briefly stated, the situation is this: Northwestern Germany— 
Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, Westphalia—is distinctly allied 
to the physical type of the Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes 
All the remainder of the Empire-no, not even excluding 
Prussia, east of the Elbe—is less Teutonic in type; until finally 
in F ««ntially Alpine broad-headed populations of Baden 
Wurtcmbcrg,and Bavaria in the south the Teutonic race passes 
from view. The only difference, then, between Germany and 
1-ranee in respect of race is that the northern country has a 
hltle more Teutonic blood in it. As for that portion of the 
Empire which was two generations ago politically distinct from 
Prussia, the South German Confederation, it is in no wise 
racially distinguishable from central France. Thus has polit¬ 
ical history perverted ethnology; and, notwithstanding, each 
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nation is probably the better for the blend, however loath it 
may be to acknowledge it.* 

hirst* and ahvays, as to the physical geography of the coun¬ 
try: everything ethnically depends upon that. It is depicted 
upon the map on the next page, which represents elevation 
above sea level by means ai darkening tints, the mcnintainoiis 
regions being generally designated by the broad bands of shad¬ 
ing. Draw a line from Breslau, or, since that lies just off *mr 
map, let us say from Dresden to the city of Hanover, and thence 
to Cologne (Koln), Such a line roughly divides the uplands 


* ti ts in be regretted that so many at (be authorises on Germany have 
re] Led up on e ran m metric mvesti Rations rather than study of she living 
population. Even more grievous is the pouchy oi evidence regarding 
she northeastern Ihird of the empire, With the exception of Haden. fki- 
varia, and VVlIrtemberg, Jess is known of the German Empire shaft of any 
other part of Europe—far Jess even than of Spain nr Scandinavia, In i>ur 
supplementary Bibliography we have indexed all authorities, where they 
may be found Ilf 0^™. In this place we may merely mention the larger 
Standard works arranged chronologically : II. Welcker, Kranrologesche 
Millheilungen, Archiv f. Anth H i, pp. 89^160, t$6t>. A. Ecker, Crania 
German! te me rid ion a 2 is occidental i§ 4 Freiburg i, B. , 1*05, B, von tlfdder, 
Zusammenstcllung der in Wnrttcmberg vorkommenden Schlidclfarmen, 
SluUgart, 1876. R. Virchow, Bei t rage mr physfsthen Anthropologic der 
Deutschen, u. s. w., Abh. kCn. Akad. WisSn Berlin, i ; :o; and also Ge- 
sammtherkhl fiber die Erhebungen fiber die Farbe der Sehui kinder in 
Deutschland, Archiv f. A nth., xvf. pp, 375-475, i8S6. J. Gildemcistcr, 
Em Deitrag zur Kcnntniss nordwesi rfeutschcr Schlidclforrncn, Archiv I. 
Anth. r x i. pp. 36-63, l®7q. J. Ranke. HeitrSige zur physischen Anthro¬ 
pologic de r Da yem, M U nc he tl, IS S3-qz. Ra n ke. also in Der Mensch. Lei p- 
iIg T i 6 S 6 -’ 97 . it. pp, 254-3%, gives the completes! short Summary of the 
anthropology of Germany extant. 0 . Ammon, NalDrliche Auslcse beim 
Menicbn 1 Jena, 1893, and especially hi* superb Anthropologic der 
Hadener, one of she most complete regional monographs eXtanL 

Equally Important, although not restricted to Germany atone, are 
the papers by Prof. j. Kallmann, especially his Sehadel a us alien 
Grabstailen Bayern*. in Beil, zur Anth, Daycrns, Mllnclien. l s 1^77, pp. 
I£l-22l. Certain technical points concerning these writers we have dis¬ 
cussed in L 1 Anthropologic, Paris, vii. 1S761, pp, stq. For ethnographic 
details the older work of ZeUSS {vidt bibliography) Is now supplanted 
by that of K. Mfllleiihof, which may confidently be relied upon. Hoirorth, 
in Jour. Aoth. Inst., London, vi and vij, h also good. For a convenient 
r/mfTi r/of our knowledge, both ethnographic and anthropological, consult 
also HervA 1%". 
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from the plains, I o the north stretches away the open, flat, 
sandy expanse of Hanover, Oldenburg, Pomerania, Branden- 
btirg, ami Prussia. This vast extent of country is mainly below 
one hundred metres in elevation above the sea. South of our 



division bee the land rises more or less abruptly to a region 
upward of a thousand Feet in altitude. In Bavaria Wurtem- 
herg ami Bohemia tie extensive tablelands fully five hundred 
tcet higher even than this, giving place finally to thc hEgh 
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Alps, The transition from nurili to south is particularly cm* 
phasizcd along otir artificial division line by the fringe of 
mountains which lie along it, including the Riesen and Erzge¬ 
birge bounding Bohemia, the heavily wooded mountains of 
Thuringen, and farther west the Harz, the Waldgefairge, and 
the Westerwald by Cologne. On thb side the highlands across 
the narrow gully of the Rhine River have already been de¬ 
scribed in speaking of the Ardennes uplands in France and 
Belgium. Their extension In Germany is known as the Rhen¬ 
ish plateau. 

For the sake of unity of treatment, preserving the general 
form of argument adopted for other countries of Europe, 
let us consider the head form of the people first At once 
we perceive a progressive broadening of the heads—that is, 
an increase of cephalic index—as we travel outward from 
the northwestern corner of the empire in the vicinity of Den¬ 
mark.* Thus wc pass from a head form identical with that of 
the Scandinavians, to one in the south in no wise distinguish¬ 
able from tlic Swiss, the Austrian, and other Alpine types in 
France and northern I to Jy, Our three accom pany i ng port rail 5 
on the next page will serve to illustrate this gradual change 
of physical typed The first is a pure blond Teuton, blue- 
eyed* fair-haired, with the characteristically long head and nar¬ 
row, oval face of his race. The features are clear cut, the nose 
finely moulded. Such is the model common in [lie upper 
classes all over Germany. Among the peasants it becomes 
more and more frequent as wc approach the Danish peninsula*! 


* In L’Anthropolo^ 1 vii, iSt>6 i pp. 513-52S we have tftven detailed 
citation of alt authorities with their data. Ranke, Der Mertsch, Ei r p r 2*14, 
is best among Germans, 

f For these photographs I art! Indebted 10 my Very good friend Dr. 
Oi|n Ammon, of Karlsruhe i. U.. whose work Wfr have noted elsewhere. 

i Van Holder. 1876,, p. 15. On this region Consult Gihli-m cutter, 1579 ; 
Meisner, 1SS3 et req.i Virchow, 1^72 b; Sassc. lS'6 a, etc* Virchow's 
preal Wort, 1&.7 G a {also 1S72 li>. attempting to prove [he existence o fa 
Low-skulled dolichocephalic Frisian population in this region, antedating 
the true Teutonic long-headed Franks, has not apparently been confirmed 
by later observers. Consult especially, von Mi* liter, i& 5 o, and A. $asFe h 
1B79, and our chapter on the Netherlands, 
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Here in these northwestern provinces it predominates, but 
gives place slowly to a mixed and broader-headed type as we 
pass eastward into Prussia. The intermediate type of head 
form prevalent in regions of ethnic intermixture is depicted in 
our middle portrait. In tin's particular case the eyes were still 
blue, bnt the hair was brown. This variety occurs aJI along the 
division line between upland and plain, which we traced a Few 
moments ago. It appears that it is indigenous in Thuringen, 
the Hesses, and, in fact, alt the isolated bits of highland down 
to the Baltic plain. Oftentimes the result of intermixture is a 
disharmonism. in which the broad Alpine head is conjoined 
with the longish face of the Teuton : less often the reverse. 
This is quite common in Bavaria and the Alpine highlands, as 
our portraits from these regions will show. Mixed types of 
this kind occurring everywhere in the south prove that the 
Teutonic invaders were finally outnumbered by the indigenous 
Alpine inhabitants. The pure, immixed Alpine race finds its 
expression in the plateaus of Bavaria and VVurtemberg, in the 
SchwarzwaId, the Rauhc Alp. and parts of the Thiiringerwald. 
Such is our third type, with its rounded face and skull fore¬ 
shortened from front to back,* Our representative here pho¬ 
tographed was dark brown both in hair and eyes, nose rather 
irregular, less finely moulded perhaps ; certainly considerably 
broader at the nostrils than in the Teutons. At the same time 
the Stature was short, only five feet one inch and a half, with 
a correspondingly stocky figure. The facts speak for them¬ 
selves. There can be no doubt of two distinct races of men. 

It is especially important to emphasise the fact that the 
heads broaden not only from the neighbourhood of Denmark 
southward but toward the east as well. This raises what was 
once a most delicate question. What is the place of the Prus¬ 
sians among the other peoples of modem Germany? The po¬ 
litical supremacy of the house of Hohenxollcm in the Diet of 


* Whether there is a universal tendency in the south toward a rela¬ 
tively h igh .va ul led c ranta seems dnubif u I. Vi rt how, 1S76 a. p. 5 j rt , 
emphasizes the low Hat skulls in Frisia; while Ranke proves the rxtst- 
ente of hijfh heads with sleep foreheads in Bavaria. (BehrSge, ti, 1S70, 
p. 53; iii, 1SS0, p. 1-3; V. 1883, p. 60.) 
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the Empire; and ilic whilom rivalry and jealousy of the other 
states, made it once a matter of some concern to determine this 
point. Happily for us, such questions have no terrors to-day. 
We have already seen how securely nationality may rest upon 
heterogeneity of physical descent. Ec that as it may. it seems 
to be certain that the peasantry of Prussia is far from being 
purely Teutonic in physical type. We should expect this to be 
the ease, oi course, in those eastern provinces, Posen and Sile¬ 
sia* which still retain their Slavic languages as evidence of for¬ 
mer political independence. These ought normally to he allied 
to Russia and eastern Europe, as we have already observed. 
But as to Brandenburg—the provinces about Berlin. How 
about them? Do they also betray signs of an intermixture 
with the broad-headed Alpine race, oF which the Slavs are pan? 
It seems to be so indeed. Germany on the east shades off im¬ 
perceptibly into Silesia and the Polish provinces of Russia. 
Little by little the heads broaden to an index rising 83. 
Whether this is a product of historic expansion we may dis¬ 
cuss later. For the present we may accept it as a fact. 3 ' 

The race question in Germany came to the front some years 
ago under rather peculiar circumstances. Shortly after the 
dose of the Franco-Prussian War. while the sting of defeat w as 
sidl smarting in France, Do Quairtfages, an eminent anthro¬ 
pologist at Paris, promulgated the theory, afterward published 
in a brochure entitled The Prussian Race, that the dominant 
people in Germany were not Teutons at all* but were directly 
descended from the Finns. Being nothing but Finns they 
were to be classed with the Lapps and other peoples of west¬ 
ern Russia. As a consequence they were alien to Germany— 
barbarians, ruling by the sword alone. The political effect 
of such a theory, emanating from so high an authority, may 
well he imagined. Coming at a time of profound national hu¬ 
miliation in France, when bitter jealousies were still rife among 
the Germans, the book created a profound sensation. It must 
be confessed that the tone of the work was by no means judi- 

* Virchow atlttiri* k himsetf, Alt? Eferliner &chitdel, 1SS0 h, p. a 34. Cf. 
Bernstein, on stature also : 1*71. (jevcs ethnology; confirmed l>y 

Haworth* 
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rial, although it was respectably scientific in its outward form. 
Thus tin 1 chapter in it describing the bombardment of the 
AT usee dTtistoirc Xaturelle, of which I h k Quatrefages was the 
director, intended to prove the anti-civilized proclivities of the 
hated conquerors* could not in the nature of things be entirely 
dispassionate. The Parisian press, as may be imagined, was 
not slow to take advantage of such an opportunity. Articles 
of De Qimtreiago in the Revue ties Deux Mondes were every¬ 
where quoted, with such additions as seemed fitting under the 
circumstances. The affair promised to become an interna¬ 
tional incident, 

A champion of the Prussians was not hard to find. Pro¬ 
fessor Virchow of Her]in set himself at work to disprove the 
theory which thus damned the dominant people of the Empire. 
The controversy, half political and half scientific, waxed hot 
at times both disputant being held victorious by their own 
peopled l )ne great benefit flowed indirectly from it all, how¬ 
ever. The German Government was induced to authorise the 
official census of the colour of hair and eyes of the six million 
school children of the Empire which we have so often men¬ 
tioned in these pages. One of the resultant maps we have 
reproduced hi this chapter. It established beyond question 
the differences in pigmentation between the north and south 
of Germany. At the same time it showed the similarity tn 
hlundncss between all the peoples along the Baltic. The Ho- 
henzollem territory was as Teutonic ill this respect as the 
Hanoverian. Thus far had the Prussians vindicated their eth¬ 
nic reputation. It is profoundly to be regretted that the in¬ 
vestigation was not extended by a comprehensive census either 
of stature or of tlic head form of adults, similar to those con¬ 
ducted til other countries. Such a project was. in fact, side¬ 
tracked in favour of the census of school children. Whether 
politically inspired, or whether considered derogatory to the 
noble profession of arms, the Prussian army is forbidden for 
all scientific investigations of this kind, despite the efforts of 

* V’mLrf ilie sSiitv* of ] F- 7 i- r 72 r the armies by ihc two principal tUs- 
pnt.'ints Will be found in out Bibliography. f/ t llunfalvy, 1S7V 
alio. 
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Virchow and other eminent authorities m that direction; so 
that knowledge of this most important region is to-day almost 
entirely lacking,* 

To an American the apparent unwillingness of some of tlie 
Germans boldly to own up to the radical ethnic differences 
which exist between the north and south of the Empire is in- 
comprehensible, Ii seems to be not improbable that the Teu¬ 
tonic blond race has so persistently been apotheosized by the 
Germans themselves as the original Aryan civilizer of Europe, 
that to acknowledge any oilier racial descent has cotne to be 
considered as a confession of humble origin, < Jr, more likely 
stitt p this prejudice in favour o£ Teutonism is an unconscious re¬ 
flection from the shining fact that tins type is widely prevalent 
among the aristocracy all over Europe. Whether Aryan or 
not, ft certainly predominates in the ruling classes to-day. At 
all events, the attempt es constantly being made to prove that 
the ethnic contrasts between north and south arc the product 
of environmental influences, and not a heritage from widely 
different ancestry. This is not an impossibility in respect of 
pigmentation; but it can not be pushed too far. Tims Ranke 
of Munich, most eminent authority, lias striven for years to ac¬ 
count for the bruaddieadcdncss of the Bavarian population by 
making it a product of the elevated and often mountainous 
character of the country. This being proved, it would follow 
that the Bavarians stilt were ethnically Teutonic, merely I alien 
from dolichocephalic grace by reason of change of outward cir¬ 
cumstances. This theory seems to be completely incapable of 
proof; for, as Ranke himself lias shown,f the effect of the mal¬ 
nutrition generally incident to an abode at considerable alti¬ 
tudes is entirely in the opposite direction. Among poorly nour¬ 
ished children in factory towns, for example, the immediate 
effect is to cause an arrest of development about the temples, 
exactly where the broad-headed Alpine race is so well en- 


* VEfdiow, 1S76 a + jj, 10. RriscM, fS 3 q. Is p^itlvely ihc only observer 
working on the 15 ling population In nil of pro 

f Beurilge mi A nth, R*yerns t i, 1S77. pp. 232 and 2S5 ; alsi* Ibid., 
Ik P- 751 hh 1S80, p, i+ry |j, Ranke, iS&s, p, no, asserts the Rojo- 
vafa- t'j have been originally Lraqhycephalic. 
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dowed. It is strange to us in America to find how important 
such matters may become by reason of a social differentiation 
between races. Another patent example is offered in Russia. 
Tile late Professor Zograf of Moscow, titan whom none stood 
higher as an anthropologist in Russia, confronted by the same 
division of ethnic types.as Germany contains, has positively 
identified the blond long-headed one as the original Slav.* 
This may or may not be true; it may be gratifying to have it 
so. To us the evidence apparently points the other way. In 
Russia, however, no other conclusion than this is likely to he 
generally popular. Pan-Slavism prevails there with a venge¬ 
ance. 

After tilts (M'fjirsjM, let us come back to statistics and exam¬ 
ine the evidence from the study of blonds and brunets among 
the school children. Our double-page map, as will he ob¬ 
served. includes not only the German Empire but Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Austria, down to the Adriatic as well—exclu¬ 
sive. however, of Hungary. Censuses were taken in all these 
countries in quick succession.f The system employed was 
identical in all. save in Belgium; and even here the definition 
of brunets was the same, although the term blond was made 
more comprehensive. For this reason the results are strictly 
comparable so far as our map is concerned, A great defect in 
all such investigations on children, as wc have already stated, 
lies in the tendency to a darkening of hair and eves with 
growth. This is probably intensified in the more southern 
countries, so that our si lading probably fails to indicate the 
futl extent of the progressive brunetness in this direction. 
North of the Alps, however, wc may accept its evidence, pro¬ 
visionally, at all events. 

One or two points on this map deserve mention, after not¬ 
ing the general contrast between northern and southern Ger¬ 
many. Observe how sharp the transition from light to dark 
becomes, all around the mountainous boundaries of Bohemia. 
Here wc pass suddenly from Germanic into foreign territory; 

• <’/• p- 35 S 

f Virchow’s report on Germany, 18S6 b ; for Ausrria, ScW miner, 1SS4; 
fut Switzerland, Kell maun, 1683; anti for Belgium, Vnmlrrlrinilere, 1879! 
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for tlic Bohemian Czechs are truly Slavic in origin as in 
speech.* One wonders ii it is purely chance that so accentu¬ 
ated a brunet spot occurs about Fragile. Ibat is the capital 
citv. the nucleus of the nation. As tor the German-speak mg 
Austrians, they are in no wise distinguishable in pigmentation 
from tlic Slovaks, Slovenes, Czechs, or other Slavic neigh¬ 
bours all about them. The second point which wc would em¬ 
phasize is the striking way in which blondness seems to have 
trickled down, so to speak, through Wurtemterg, and even 
as far as the Swiss frontier, \ We have already called attention 
to tins in a preceding chapter. It will hear repetition here. I he 
Rhine Valley bears no relation to it. At first sight, the m- 
filtration seems to have taken place directly across country. 
Closer inspection shows that it coincides with other evidence 
derived from the study of the head form in the same district. 
Especially noteworthy arc the peculiarities of Franconia 
(Franken), the southern edge o\ which appears as the light 
dotted area on our map on page 233. This Franconian long¬ 
headed district extends over nearly the whole basin of the Mam 
River well into Bavaria, and, as our map shows, up along the 
Neckar. It consumes by far the dearest case of wholesale 
Teutonic colonization south of the Baltic plain. 1 his is pro >a- 
blv the cause oF the wedge of blondness upon our large map. 
Historians tell us the Franks were Teutons, and h ere is where 
they first settled. Their further extension into Switzerland 
will be a matter for discussion hereafter. 

It is interesting to observe how this Tciitomzation of Fran¬ 
conia, manifested in our map of brunet traits, tallies with geo¬ 
graphical probability 4 Here is just where we should be led 
to expect a settlement in any case. Turn back for a moment 
to our map of physical geography (page 21®. As the invaders 
pushed southward, they would naturally avoid the infertile 
uplands bordering Bohemia, and on the west the difficult. 


* Sell immer, 1554. PP- vDf. si, anil * is ' 

I Virchow, iBSfib, p. 3*7. , . ... 

t 1. Riirtfcc. HeiirSj 4 =. Hi, life. p. 144 1 « 14?. P*°v« by the cephahc 
irl j e x that ihe Main Valley was a centre of doikhocephtdy. The ^nirait 
of the fertile valley with the Spessan, for esampte, i* of gnat interest. 
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heavily forested Rhenish plateau. Each of these wings of the 
German upland are of a primitive geological formation, agri¬ 
culturally unpropitious, especially as compared with Thuringia 
—rugged, but well watered and kindly, as k is. Suppose our 
Teutonic tribes to ascend the Wcser and its affluents, the 
Fulda and \\ erra, or perhaps the narrow gully of the Rhine 
to Mainz. There would be little to tempt them to turn back 
to the wooded country, either of Ilesse or Thuringia. What 
lias more natural, however, than that sedimentation should 
take place on reaching the fertile valley of the Main? Its 
basin, light dotted on our map, with that of the Nectar just 
south of it, forms as a conscience the great Teutonic colony 
hi lEic Alpine highland?* Corroborative testimony of place 
names also exists. Canon Taylor* for example, states that this 
district is a limbed of Teutonic, mainly Saxon, village and local 
names. It closely resembles parts of England in this respect. 
Further wholesale colonization to the south seems to have been 
Jscouragcd by the forbidding Rauhc Alp or Swabian Jura 
I he 1 eulomc characteristics \ )RVt heaped „ p atl aI its 
northern edge, as our map on page 233 shows; but the moun¬ 
tains themselves remain strongholds of the broad-headed tvne 
A considerable colony of dolichocephaly lies On the other side 
of them, seemingly bearing sonic relation to the Allgauer dia- 

i, thw 311 18 A1 P'"c m type. Allemamti and Hel¬ 

ve n have -eft no trace of their Teutonic it, the living popula¬ 
tion Wed m the light of these geographical facts! the con- 
trBS ” l 7 ,ll ; t i ncSS Wurtemberg and Bavaria is readily 

to5jwe t '\ ° f the ^ varian Plateau open 

and tlwP " , thC ■ We fcnow , thal: tlje R °ii (Bohemians) 
e Kijovars or ancient Bavarians came from this side, 

rie Ziil h P mT ° f - th 5 Dam,bc ’ Th«r names are Kel¬ 
lie, their physical characteristics seem to have hecn so as wcll.f 

"T pllys,cai * ra,t rtn,ai »* consideration before we 
pass from the present hvmg population to discuss certain great 
historic events in Germany widely have Jeft their imprint SJon 

* i 34 + (ed. iSgo), pp< 99-KM, 

u t l 'f ** nU ’ Zur Cr *«ldogfe d«r Kc| [en , l{8i , pp . , 

Ranke, Ifi Beltrt^ iur Artlh, Bifcrns iir r. h rP ‘ 7^1™" * F 

‘ tlJ " 1§s °rl«p. and Plf, 1893, 
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the people. We refer to stature. The patent fact is, of course, 
that the areas of blondness and of doltchoccphaly are also 
centres of remarkably tall stature. Our three portrait types 
illustrated this relation it) the individual combinations clearly. 
The first grenadier was five feet nine inches in height (1.75 
metresJ; the mixed type was shorter by about five inches (1,62 
metres), while the conscript from the recesses of the Hlack 
Forest in Baden stood but five feet two incites in Ids stockings 
(1.59 metres). This last case is a bit extreme; averages seldom 
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fall in Germany below five feet five inches. Local variations 
are common, as elsewhere: crowded city life depresses the 
average, prosperity raises it: but underneath it all the racial 
characteristic, so inherent in the " sesquipcdal" Teutons, 
makes itself felt wherever they have penetrated the territory 
of the short and sturdy Alpine race. An idea of the contrast 
between north and south Germany is afforded by considera¬ 
tion of our various maps of stature on the accompanying pages. 
As will be seen, difficulty arises in direct comparison, owing to 
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the two system* of calculation—one of averages, the other of 
proportions above a given height. Our tints are adopted, how¬ 
ever, to give a rough idea of the relations by means of the 
shading alone, dark tints always denoting the shorter popu¬ 
lation.* The most Teutonic quarter of Germany, Schleswig, 
averages about five feet six and a half inches {1.69 metres), 
while the Bavarians as a whole are fully two indies shorter 
(1.63 metres). The Rhine, on the other hand, a pathway for 
Teutonic invasions, has generated a considerably taller popu¬ 
lation i 11 the southwest, noticeably in \1 sacc-Lorraine.f Baden 
seems to be appreciably shorter, as our map shows. Notwith¬ 
standing the superiority in height of the purest Teutonic Ger¬ 
mans, they stilt exhibit the phenomenon to a less degree than 
the real Scandinavians whom we have examined. Fortunately, 
ior Sweden ami Norway, respectively, we have data suitable 
for comparison with both systems of our German maps. Nor¬ 
way averages an inch or more above even these very tallest 
Germans: Sweden contains a far higher proportion of abnor¬ 
mally tall men also; even as high as sixty per cent, as we have 
seen, while in Bavaria and Baden the proportion descends even 
lower than ten per cent-J 

A few particulars in the distribution of this trait should 
he noted in passing. The law that a mountainous environ¬ 
ment tends to depress the average stature seems to he ex¬ 
emplified in the Vosges. On the other hand, in contraven¬ 
tion of tliis law that the severity of climate and poverty 

* ,l woulJ a PP** f ,ftil I™ 20 to y> per cent of statures above 1.69 m. 
(170 m. and above) corresponds lo an average of about t.f, 3 metres- 
to to 19 per cent, represents an average of l,6t metres; and 30 t„ 3q pe ' T 
cent, to an Average of e, 66 ineUcj, 

f Rcischel, 1SS9, finds a stature about Erfurt of about 1.66 metres - 
not far from the overage foe Alsace-Lorraine (l66.fi). Kirriihoff, i9ol’ 
gives data atom Halle. See also Sick, i0 JT . on Wtiriemberg: and Engel' 
ISJO, on Saxony. Ranke's (He it rage, v. rSS 3 , p, 196) average of l.fijl, me 
tees for 256 men seems in to above that indicated by Me map, 

i Comparisons may be continued internationally, by turning to cur 
maps Of Italy (page 555) and the Tyrol (page ,oi), toih constructed „n 
the same system of proportions above 1.69 metres ; that Is to sav of 1 - 0 
metres and above, Brandt, jS^S. gives parallel maps on both systems for 
AliBcc-Lorraj pie. 
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of environment in mountainous districts exert a depress¬ 
ing influence upon stature, the Alps and the Bohnierwald 
in Bavaria, contain a population distinctly above the general 
average in the great plateau about Ingolstadt. flits is all tlie 
more extraordinary, since these mountaineers are Alpinely 



broad-headed and relatively brunet to an extreme,. It would 
be a highly discouraging combination did we not remember 
that the great Havanan plateau is itsetf of considerable attitude. 
Even then one is led to suspect, with Ranked that some process 


• 16S1, p. 14, 
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oi selection has been at work to compass sue It a result, For if 
we turn to the Schwarzwald ill Baden again, we there find that 
our law holds good. Wolfach, from which our portrait type 
was taken, exemplifies it completely. Here, on the high pla¬ 
teau known as Die Baar, the average stature falls below five 
lect four Inches, the lowest recorded, I believe, in the Empire. 

Austria proper, with the province of Salzburg, constitutes 
an isolated outpost of Teutonic racial traits, surrounded on 
three sides by populations of alien speech and of very different 
physical characteristics,* We shall speak of them later, in con¬ 
nection with the Slavic people among whom they reside;! 



but it is not without significance at this point to notice the 
physical resemblances between the Bavarians and the Austrian 
Germans. Goth at ike are Germanized members of the Alpine 
race. Both betray their mixed origin in the same fashion. 
To the Alpine race they owe their prevalent broad-headedness, 
while they have derived their relative superiority in stature 
over the Slavs and Hungarians, as well as their blondncss, from 
a Teutonic strain. The same tendency to a disharmontc type 

* Wriiliach. 1&)J. iSfH, iS[) 5 th. Consuh also AiiErtweh, l8<jS ; P et Cf- 
m;hnn and ZuckcrfcnniJl. 

t Page 349. 
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of head and lace, as among the Bavarians, is also apparent.* 
Such a union of a long face with a broad and round head is 
illustrated by oitr portraits herewith (cf. also page 290). A truly 
harmonic head is shown in the case of the Hungarian type, with 
which the Austrian may profitably be compared as respects 
the facial proportions. In pigmentation, the attenuated 1 eti- 
tonic strain is to-day most apparent in the lightness of the eyes, 
the hair being far more often of a dark shade. \ ienna seems, 
judging by our little map, to have served as a focus about 
which the immigrant Teutonism has clustered. It is also curi¬ 
ous to note how the immediate valley of the Danube denotes 
the area of Germanic intensity of occupation. The head form 
increases rapidly in breadth on leaving the river. The influ¬ 
ence of the Bohemian and Moravian hrachyccphaly is dearly 
manifest on our map. In the other direction, south of the Dan¬ 
ube, the increase is less sudden. It is also important to notice 
that this Teutonism is not only local; it is quite recent and 
superficial. Archaeology reveals the presence of an earlier 
population, distinctly allied to another race in its characteris- 
lics-f This region was the seat of the very important early 
I falls tat l civilization, of which we shall have more to say. At 
present it is sufficient to emphasize the fact that the kingdom 
of Austria to-day is merely an outpost of Teutonic racial occu¬ 
pation, betraying a strong tendency toward the Alpine type. 

Two great events in the history of northern Europe have 
profound significance for the anthropologist. The first is the 
marvellous expansion of the Germans, about the time of the 
fall of Rome: the second is the corresponding immigration of 
Slavic hordes from the east. Both of these were potent enough 
to leave results persistent to this day. 

We know nothing of the German tribes until about too 
b. c. Suddenly they loom tip in the north, aggressive foes of 
the Romans. For some time they were held in check by the 
stubborn resistance of the legions; untit finally, when the re¬ 
straining hand of Rome was withdrawn, they spread all over 


* Beiirilgc iur Anih., Bayern*, v, 1883. p. son 
\ Virit p. 49S infra . 
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western Europe in the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. 
Such are the weB-known historic [acts. Let us see what archae¬ 
ology may add to them,* The first investigators of ancient 
burial grounds in southern Germany unearthed two distinct 
types of skulls. The round-headed variety was quite like that 
of the modern peasantry roundabout. The other dolichoceph¬ 
alic type was less frequent, but strongly marked in places. 
An additional feature of these latter was noted at once. They 
were generally found in burial places of a peculiar kind. An 
easterly sloping biH was especially preferred, on which the skel¬ 
etons lay with feet toward the rising sun—probably a matter of 
religious importance. The bodies were also regularly disposed 
in lung rows, side by side, a circumstance winch led Eeker to 
term them RHkcngrfibcr t or row-graves. Other archaeologists, 
notably Lindeuschtnidt, by a study qf the personal effects in 
tlie graves, succeeded in identifying these people with the tall, 
blond Teutonic invaders from the north. Such graves are 
found all through Germany as far north as Thuringia. They 
bear witness that Teutonic blood infiltrated through the whole 
population. The relative intensity of intermixture varied 
great]y* however, from place to place, Onr map on page 233 
shows in a broad way its geographical distribution in Wur- 
teniberg and Baden, so far as ft can be measured by the head 
form. Rcifitngrabcr and cephalic index corroborate one an¬ 
other The most considerable occupation seems to have been, 
as we have said h in Franconia. We have already adduced some 
geographical reasons for the settlement in this place. Still an¬ 
other one remains to he noted The Frankish race spot seems 
to lie just outside the great wall, the Limes Ramautts, which 
the Emperor Tiberius and his successors built to bold the bar¬ 
barians in check. Von Holder has indicated the relation be¬ 
tween the long-headed Teutonic areas and this ancient political 
boundary. Our map on page 233 is adapted from liis.f The 

* Von Holder, l*?G r p, Sfc; and jSSqi VlrdlOW, 1 pp. 4S ft «y.; 

Ranke, Beitr^jfe, v p t$Si. pp, 215-247, Bulk, iSg?, gives reproduction! 
of car iy re presen La (mn 5 of these types. 

4 From Ammon's data we have roughly extended the area of brac'hy- 
eephaty, on ltli& map, over into Baden. Von UiUdcis original map 
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modem limits of the Frankish diatect also coincide with it 
its great part„ Here, just outside the Roman walls, the Bur¬ 
gundians, Helvetians, and Franks undoubtedly were massed 
for a long time. 

The Iilack Forest in southwestern Germany affords us so 
good an opportunity For the comparison of relatively pure and 
mixed papulations that a word more may be said respecting 
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it This mountainous, heavily wooded district, shown on our 
map herewith t lies close by the upper courses of the two prin¬ 
cipal rivers oF Europe* which have both formed great channels 
of racial migration. The Rhine encircles it on the west and 
south, and an important affluent of the same river bounds it on 


Stepped at the frontier. The whole extent of the Roman wait in Germany 
is shown upon our subsequent map (on pajft 242 > of village types, by 
means of a similar heavy black line. Its relation there to the Germanic 
village type can not fail to be observed, 
rq 
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the east; for the Ncckar drains the fertile plains of Wurtem- 
berg, or Swabia, which He about Stuttgart. This capital city, 
it should be observed, lies not far front the point of that blond 
Teutonic wedge which, we have already shown, penetrates 
central Europe from the north. The Danube also takes it$ 
source in the southeastern part of the Forest, and has there¬ 
fore opened tip still another route of racial immigration from 
this quarter,* 

There is every evidence that here in the Black Forest is an¬ 
other mountainous area of isolation contain in g a people which 
is distinctly Alpine in type of head form as compared w ith the 
mixed populations of the fertile plains and valleys round about 
it. For example, the cephalic index in Woifadi in its centre is 
above S6, three units and more above the average for the Rhine 
Valley communes.| This difference is appreciable to the eye; 
it may be approximately shown by the three port taxis in our 
series at page sift. Our pure Alpine type, in fact* is a native 
of Ober-Wolfach, where, as the black tint on our map indi¬ 
cates, extreme brachycephaly is prevalent, judged by this 
standard, there is ever)- indication that the innermost recesses 
of the Black Forest contain the broad-headed Alpine type in 
comparative purity. 

For Wurtemberg and the Nechar Valley we have no mod¬ 
em researches upon living men to offer as evidence. In place 
of them we possess the results of which we have spoken above, 
obtained upward of thirty years ago from a study of the crania 
of modem populations. At that time von Holder discovered 
the existence of two distinct type* oF head Form \n the popula¬ 
tion of Swabia* and he found them severally clustering about 
the two areas outlined upon his map on the next page. In the 
northern one* lying mainly beyond anti north of the old Roman 

* Authorities upon this reason are* primarily, Ixktr, 1^65* tS66„ and 
jSjG’ and Ammon, 1B90, island i&>n A comprehensh'e work by Am- 
mem, hased upon extensive nhservaiiuiLs, is now in press 

f Ttlis relax inn is obscured on qur map because the adflUraEstralive 
divisions nearly alt extend from the river deep Erato (he Fnfest, thus 
obUEerattTi^ all local differences. The 3 finer most reeesses* moreover, with 
llie exception of Wolfach. all lie acrop*; in WUrLcmherg: in N’euentiurg, 
Caiw, and Freudcnstadl, for example. a|L shov n upon opr map. 
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wall, lie found traces of a long-headed population, deemed 
by him typical of the barbarians of Germany. Within the 
JJiik’j RonunuiS were mixed populations infused with Roman 
characteristics, but pointing to an isolated centre of broad- 



w WOftTEMBUPG. 

Am* Vcm ■. 

rhin while, the ahsciuct of atadinj? hi ft this map denni« in type of hcicl 

iirtm ttiviilcEit upon intcnnistWfe- 


headed ness. This is shown by the dark-shaded areas. It 
will be observed at once that bis results for Wurtemberg and 
those of Amnion in Baden are a check upon one another* de¬ 
spite the fact that the two researches were made over thirty 
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years apart—one upon skulls, the other upon living men. That 
in this Black Forest area of isolation we have to do with an 
island of the Alpine type is also rendered more probable by the 
relative shortness of its people,* This third physical trait 
helps p therefore, to confirm us in our deduct ion. 

A curious point here deserves mention. This population of 
the inner Black Forest being Alpine, ought normally to be 
darker in the colour of the hair and eyes than the Teutonic 
peoples round about. Nevertheless, the evidence all goes to 
show that, instead of being darker, it really manifests a distinct 
tendency toward blondness. Here, again, we are able to draw 
proof from two separate sources which serve as a check upon 
one another. Virchow f showed that a considerable part of 
the ° Alpine area 1 ' in Wurtemberg contained an abnormal num¬ 
ber of blond children. For example* forty-two hundred chil¬ 
dren in this Alpine area comprised but fifteen per cent ot blond 
types, as compared with an average of nearly twenty-five per 
cent in the Rhine and Neckar Valleys. For Baden, however, 
the blcmdness of the upland interior region does not appear 
upon his map. Fortunately, we possess detailed results for this 
region of even greater value, since Dr. Ammon has studied the 
adult population. He asserts that there is a regularly increas¬ 
ing blondncss toward the centre of the Forest,J Why did tilts 
not appear among the thousands of school children in Baden 
Studied by Virchow? To venture a rash hypothesis, may it 
not have been because the influences of environment had not 
had lime to produce their effects so strongly in childhood* and 
that they appeared in accentuated form at a later period of life? 
At all events, it would appear that this surprising reversal of 
racial probability pointed to a disturbing influence of environ- 

* Compare our map shoeing Wulfaeh, on page 33&. 

t I&S6 Ej, pp. 104 and 423. It clearly appears on OUT map of relative 
brunclness al page 222. 

| For example, WoI1k&, in the southern part of (he "Alpine area," 
with the broadest heads in liaden,contains thirty.three percent of blonds 
among ado I t*, (Am mon.I Sgo r T atel aii.) 1 n I h i s com mune f ix |y- ft? lit pc r 
l- eci e of the cephalic indices were Above 85 . Curiously, however, Obcrn. 
riorf, near by. has fewer blond* than any Other part of southern Ger¬ 
many. (Virchow, [830 b„ p. 307 ,) 
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mcnt* Wc have already taken occasion to note the effect of a 
mountainous or infertile habitat in the production of relative 
htoadness. Perhaps we have another such case here in the 
Schwarzwald. 

Before we take leave of this most interesting quarter of Ger¬ 
many h let us cross the Rhine and consider briefly the popula¬ 
tions of Alsace-Lorraine.* This lies on the debatable land be¬ 
tween German and French influence. Geographically ii ex¬ 
tends from the Rhine up on to the eastern side of the Ardennes 
plateau, of which we have treated in speaking of France 
amt Belgium. Turning back to our map of head form on 
page 231, w r e observe at once how Alsace in particular is 
bounded on the west by the Vosges area of extreme bradiy- 
cephalvr Here is a solid mass of Alpine population protected 
again in this instance against Teutonic submergence by the 
rugged nature of its territory* Investigation is bound to show 
a prevalent broad-headedrtess immediately on leaving the nar¬ 
row river plain of the Rhine* At all the points throughout 
Alsace where Blind has examined crania in large numbers—and 
these towns arc shown on our map by distinctive tints within 
1 he small white circles—this fact has been established beyond 
question. At the same lime the Teutonic influence, spread¬ 
ing from the Rhine, lias been powerfully exerted in the matter 
o! stature. Our map on the next page seems at fir^l sight to 
indicate a much taller population in Alsace than in Baden. The 
main cause of the contrast is merely technical Brandts ligur el- 
are for the soldiery only, after reject Eon of all the undersized 
men; while in Baden the averages are for all the recruits, with¬ 
out distinction. This would superficially make the Alsatians 
seem far taller than the general population really is. Neverthe¬ 
less* there can be 110 doubt of an appreciable superiority of 
Stature west of the Rhine, and no other explanation titan that 


* Schwalbe* D f Strassburp, haft recently inaugurated a brilLiant series 
of monographs upon this region. RHndN data on the cranial index are 
embodied in uUt map Oh pajf* 331; that of Brandt on the stature Eft 
reproduced on pajf* 33G, On Lorraine, Collijjnoci, 1SS6 h r is best. The 
ground Lints L*r Abacs are adopted from this latter authority ; ESimd'i 
local: observations are shewn separately within ft in a L] white circles, 
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of Teutonism can readily be invoked for it. Apparently, also, 
where, as in the inner valleys of the Vosges Mountains, the 
immigrant race is less strongly represented, the stature de¬ 
creases as a consequence. The dark shades on this part of 
the map are highly significant for this reason, itrandt * has 



NOT £r^ S”“* " f ‘““"’T* * ,he to be | Q 0 * 

Braiml i djlA Li for rhir araptwi m-TiritB cmk pxjcludicu; an th? uril E- f „ 
»»d; while Ammon’s EfiWWfw itickn incite it.r 


Avejia&e Stature 

fcADEN 


also shown, as an interesting corollary, that, as a n i| e , the 
German-speaking communes exceed the French in height, 
with very few exceptions. Thus do we in a slight degree detect 


* !8qS, p. 21 . 
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the relation between the language and the physical traits of a 
people. 

The Teutons* in invading the territory of the indigenous 
Alpine population, only succeeded in displacing the aborigines 
in part. They followed up the rivers, and took possession of the 
open plains' Sant everywhere else left the natives in relative 
purity This accounts in some measure for the great differ¬ 
entiation between people of mountain and plain all over this 
part of Europe, to which we have constantly adverted. It en¬ 
dows the whole event with the character of a great social move¬ 
ment, rather than of a sudden military occupation. We can 
not too fully guard agamsL the hasty assumption that this 
Teutonic- expansion was entirely a forcible dispossession of 
one people by another. It may have been so on the surface; 
but its res tilts arc loo universal to be ascribed to that alone** 
A revolution of opinion is taking place among anthropologists 
and historians as well* to-day, similar to that w hich was stimu¬ 
lated in geology many years ago by Sir Charles LyelL That 
is to say, conceptions of terrific cataclysms, human or geologi¬ 
cal, producing great results suddenly, arc being supplanted 
by theories of slow-moving causes, working about ns to-day, 
which, acting constantly, almost imperceptibly, in the aggre¬ 
gate arc no less mighty in their results. In pursuance oi this 
change of view, students look to-day to present social slow- 
working movements for the main explanation of the great 
racial migrations in the past, 

\Vc can not resist the conclusion that the Teutonic expan¬ 
sion must be ascribed in part to the relative infertility of the 
north of Europe; possibly to differences in birth rates, and 
the like. Population outran the means of support, tor a 
long while its overflow was dammed back by the Roman Em- 
pi re. until it hnallv broke over all barriers. It is conceivable 
that some such contrast as is now apparent between the French 
and Germans may have been operative then. Hie Germans 
are to-day constantly emigrating into northern h ranee all 
over the world, in fact—and why? Simply because popula¬ 
te illicit, in lab History of CiVtlk^tion an France, lecture Till, offers 
no Interesting discussion of this. 
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tion is increasing very rapidly; white in France it is practically 
at a standstill. Another effective force in inducing emigration 
from the north may have been differences in social customs 
indirectly due to environmental influences. Thus Baring- 
Gould * has called attention to the contrast in customs of in¬ 
heritance which once obtained between the peasants of north¬ 
ern and southern Germany. In the sandy, infertile Baltic 
plain the land is held in severalty* inheritance taking place in 
the direct line. L lie oldest son, sometimes the youngest, re¬ 
mains on the patrimony P while all the other children go forth 
into the world to mate their way alone. Primogeniture pre¬ 
vails* in short. In the fertile parts of Wurtemberg, on the 
other hand, where the village community long persisted, all 
the children share alike on the death of the father. Each one 
is a constituent element in the agrarian social body, for which 
reason no emigration of the younger generation lakes place* 
1 he underlying reason for this difference may have been that 
in the north the soil was already saturated with population, 
so to speak. Die farms were too poor to support more than 
a single family, a condition absent in the south. The net re¬ 
sult of such customs after a few generations would be to induce 
a constant Teutonic emigration from the north. Military ex¬ 
peditions may have been merely its superficial manifestation. 
It would* of course, he unwarranted to suggest that arty one of 
these factors alone could cause the great historic expansion. 
Nevertheless, it is far from improbable that they were con¬ 
tributory in some degree. 

When all the Teutonic tribes broke over bounds and went 
campaigning and colonizing in Gaul and the Roman Empire, 
a second great racial wave swept over Germany from the east* 
Perhaps the Huns and other Asiatic savages may have started 
it, at all c\ cuts, the Slavic hordes all over the northeast began 
to move. Here we have another case of a widespread social 
phenomenon, mi titan' on the surface, but involving too many 
people to be limited to such forcible occupation. There is 
abundant evidence that these Slavs did not always drive out 


* History of Germany^ p, 78, 
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the earlier population. They often merely filled up the waste 
Sands, more or less peaceably, thus infiltrating through the 
whole country without necessarily involving bloodshed. 

There are several ways in which we may [race the extern of 
ibis Slavic invasion before we seek to apply OUT criteria oE 
physical characteristics. Historically* vve know that the Slavs 
were finally checked by Kart the Great, in the ninth century, 
at the so-called Limes Sorahicus. This fortified frontier is 
shown on our map on page 242, bounding the area nded in 
large squares diagonally. The Slavic settlements may also 
be traced by means of place names, Those ending in its are 
very common ill Saxony ; nig also, as in Leipzig. " city ol lime 
trees ,f ; <r in Jena; dam in Potsdam—all these cities were 
named by Slavs. Indications of this kind abound, showing 
that the immigrant hordes penetrated almost to the Rhine. 
To the north west they occupied Oldenburg. As lay tor says* 
Slavic dialects were sjx>ken at Kiel, Lubcck. Magdeburg* 
Halle, Berlin. Leipzig, Dresden, Salzburg, and Vienna* 

It seems impossible that the movements of a people should 
be traced merely by the study of the way in which they laid 
out thei r vi IIages; yet August Mdtzeti, the emiii en t stat is- 
ticiaiip has just issued a great four-volume work, in which 
this lias been done with conspicuous success.t It appears that 
the Slavic peoples in allotting laud almost always followed 
cither one of two plans. Sometimes they disposed the houses 
regularly along a single straight street, the church near the 
centre, with small rectangular plots of garden behind each 
dwelling. Outside this all land was held in common. Such 
a village is that of Trehnitz, whose ground plan is shown in 
our first cut on the next pagc,| Tn other cases it was customary 
to lay out the settlement in a circular form, constituting what 
is knotvn as the Slavic round village. In such case there is 
but one opening to the common in the centre* and the hold- 


* Consult La^ncae. 1871 j Virchow, iS7§ c - Ridertilil , nn„ iS-SS : RdscbcL 
t£§9, p. l.|3 : Haiipt, 1S1)n r 

f 1S9S- Sttbohm jjfivcs a pftHKl rtuitiiic In Economic Journal, vtl p p. jt; 
05 also criticism by Ashley En Polilkil Science Quirted?, *ltf P p. 150. 

£ Ibid. 1 h p. $1, 
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mgs m severalty extend outward in triangular sectors Be¬ 
yond these, in turn, tie the common pasture and woodlands. 



Slaiic Lang 1 TptfroH*. Pnifskin 5a*Qnjr. 


Our second diagram represents one of these village types. 
Contrast either of these simple and systematic settlements with 
the one plotted in our third map. This Germanic village is 



utterly irregular The houses face in every direction, and 
streets and lanes cross and recross in delightfully hop-scotch 
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fashion* Nor is the agrarian organization of this Germanic 
village by anv means simple. Divided into small plots or 
“ hides” so called, a certain number of each kind are, or were 
once, assigned by lot in rotation to the heads of households. 
These “ hides ” were scattered all about the village, so that a 
peasant might be cultivating twenty or more parcels of land 
at one time. The organization was highly complex, includ¬ 
ing ordinances as to the kind of crops to be raised, and other 
similar matters of detail. W e shall not attempt even to outline 
such a “ Ilufenverfassung ''; for us it must suffice to note the 
complexity of the type, as opposed to the Slavic form. 



Grrmsuic YLLLagr, Ousn. Prussian Sammy, 


Our large map on the next page shows the geographical 
distribution of these several village types. The circumscribed 
area of the original Germanic settlements is rather remark aide. 
It shows how Far the Slavs penetrated in number sufficient thus 
to transform the landscape, ft will be observed that on tins 
map the small squares and triangles denote the areas into 
which the German tribes transplanted their peculiar institu¬ 
tions. That they were temporarily held in check by the Ro¬ 
mans appears from the correspondence between the Roman 


Ibid., i, p, 47- 
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wall, shown by a heavy black line on the map, and the southern 
boundary of the Germanic villages. Of course, when they 
spread abroad, a considerable change in (he agrarian organi¬ 
zation was induced by the fact that the emigrants went as a 
conquering class. The institutions became less democratic, 
rather approaching the feudal or manorial type, but tln.y ,d! 
preserved sufficient peculiarities to manifest their origin. Such 
hybrid village types, covering all northern France and eastern 
England, are as good proof oi "I colonization as we could ask.* 
It will be observed that all the village types we have so far 
illustrated arc closely concentrated and compact. A remark¬ 
ably sudden change in this respect takes place west of the 
original Germanic village area. The whole economic character 
of the country changes within a few miles. It is of great his¬ 
toric importance. Our map shows the transition to occur 
strictly along the course of the Wcser River. A large dis¬ 
trict is here occupier 1 by the Collie house, so called. The small 
circles denote that there arc no closely built villages at all in 
the region so marked. Each bouse stands entirely by itself, 
in the middle of its farm, generally in no definite relation to 
the highroads. These latter connect market places and 
churches perhaps, about which are sometimes dwellings for 
the schoolmaster, the minister, or storekeeper: but the peas¬ 
antry, the agricultural population, is scattered entirely broad¬ 
cast. This resembles the distribution of our American farm¬ 
ers' dwellings in the \\ estern Stales, W c have no time to dis¬ 
cuss the origin of these peculiarities. The opinion prevails 
that they stand in some relation to the clan organization of the 
Kelts, who are said to have once occupied this territory. The 
nearest prototype is, as our map shows, in the high Alps, 

It is high time to take up once more the main thread of 
our argument—how' far did the Slavic invasion, which so pro¬ 
foundly influenced the agrarian institutions, the place names, 
and the speech, affect the physical type of the people of Ger¬ 
many? We may subdivide the Slavic-speaking nations of 
eastern Europe, as we shall prove subsequently, into two 


* ViJf map In Mei lien's Allis lt> volume iii, Airfare (it a. 
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groups, which, however, differ from one another and from the 
pure Alpine race only in degree. The northern Slavs include 
the Russians, Poles. Slovaks, Czechs, anti Wends; the south¬ 
ern is composed of the Serbs, Croatians, Slovenes, stul Bul¬ 
garians. Doth of these are broad-beaded, the southern group 
being rather taller and considerably darker than the one which 
surrounds Germany. Ail the modem Slavic peoples of north¬ 
ern Lttrope approximate to the Alpine type; irom which it fol¬ 
lows that intermixture of them with the Teutons ought nor¬ 
mally to produce shorter stature, darker hair and eyes, and, 
most persistently of all, an increased breadth oi head. The 
district where these changes have been most clear! y induced 
is in the region of Saxony, especially about Haile. A notice¬ 
able contrast is apparent between this district and the pro¬ 
tected lulls of Thuringia. The peasants m the plain of the 
Saatc are appreciably shorter in stature and broader-headed 
than their neighbours. All over Thuringia the rule is that 
the population on the hills ts taller, contrary to environmental 
influences, than that of the valleys. The explanation is that 
a short immigrant type lias ousted the primitive and taller 
Teutons.* * This Slavic invasion penetrated Bavaria from the 
northeast, the intruders apparently taking possession of the 
upland districts, which had been thinly peopled before. So 
well marked was this that the region south of Haircuth was 
long known as Slavonia.f The same people also seem to have 
been in evidence in WSrtcmfcerg.J In places, as at Regens- 
ljurg and Rerlin, we may trace the Slavic intrusion in the dif¬ 
ferent strata of crania in the burial places* The general ex¬ 
tent of this Stavonization of Germany is indicated upon our 
large double-page map of brunet types. The wedge of colour 
which seems to follow down the Oder and over nearly to Hol¬ 
stein is undoubtedly of such origin,|| Because of this historic 
movement Saxony. Brandenburg, and Mecklenburg are less 

* Rdschel, tSSi>, especially p p . 138,143: Khchheff, iSri:. 

f Ranke, BduilR* F Hi. lSS<J F p, 

t Von Holder, 1876, pp m 15 and 27. 

* Yon HflJder, 1 ES 2 ; Virchow, 1380** 

| Mdsner, iSgi, p. Virchow, 1873 fc. 
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purely Teutonic to-day than they once were in respect of pig- 
incntathm The whole east is, as we have already seen, broader- 
headed, shading off imperceptibly into the countries where pure 
Slavic languages arc in daily use. Thus the contrast in cus¬ 
toms and traditions between the eastern and western Germans* 
which historians since Caesar have commented upon, seems 
to have an ethnic basis of fact upon which to rest. Moreover, 
a hitherto unsuspected difference between the Germans of the 
north and of She south has been revealed* sufficient to account 
lor many historical facts ui importance. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN R ACE l ITALY* SPAIN* AND AFRICA. 

The anthropology of Italy has a very pertinent interest for 
the historian, especially in so far as it throws light upon tlie 
confusing statements of the ancients. Pure natural science, 
the morphology of the genus //pjho, is now prepared to render 
important service in the interpretation of the body of histori¬ 
cal materials which has long been accumulating. Happily, 
the Italian Government has assisted in the good work* with 
the result that our data for that country are extremely rich 
and authentic.* The anthropological problems presented are 
not as complicated as in France, for a reason we have already 
noted—namely, that in Italy, lying as it docs entirely south of 
the great Alpine chain, we have io do practically with two in- 

* The best authority upon the living populabors Is Dr. Rldolfo Livh 
CapiLann Medico in [he Minisieru della. Guerra a I Rom?. To him t .mi 
personalty indebted for invaluable a^ifitance. His admirable Antrnpo- 
metria Military, Ri«mc, i with Us superb atlas, mUfl long stand AS 
a model for other investigators. Titles of his oilier scattered monographs 
will be found in our Bibliography, a* well as fall details concerning [be 
following references, which arc of especial value; C. Nicolucci, Aniro- 
pologia detr Italia ndT evo ant Leo e ocl modern^, f!?S8 ; G. Scrgi, I.jguri 
c Cehi nella vallc del Po, xSS^ p giving a succinct aceoum of the several 
Strata of population ; Arts e llabci, iSqS, of which a most convenient 
summary is given by Sergi himself in the Monist, 1897 b: R, Znmpa, bulla 
elnografia dell" It alia. Alt: dell' Accademia ponttfida de' NuuvL Lined, 
Rome, xliv, session May [7, pp. 173-180; and Crania ImIJcu vetera, 
1891. Many details concerning primitive ethnology will be found In 
FligEer, 1881.1; and Pullv, Full references to the uiher works of 

these authors, as well as of Caliiri.Lombroso, Helbig, Virchow, and others, 
will also be found in the Bibliography, Broca, [S74 b* in reviewing 
tffcoluecfft work, gives a good summary of conclusions at [hat time, 
before She more recent methods of research were adupLed- 
34b 
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stead of all three of I lie European racial types. In oilier words, 
the northern Teutonic blond race is debarred by the Alps, 
h does appear in a few places, as we shall take occasion 
to point out; but its influence is comparatively small, This 
leaves us, therefore, with only two rivals for supremacy—vw„ 
lilt broad-headed Alpine type of central Europe and the true 
Mediterranean race in the south, 

A second reason, no less potent than the first, for the sini- 
plicitv of the ethnic problems presented in Italy, is, of course, 
its peninsular structure. All the outlying parts of Europe 
en joy a similar isolation. The population of Spain is even 
more unified than the Italian. The former, as ivc shall see, 
is probably the most homogeneous in Europe, being almost 
entirely recruited from the Mediterranean long-headed stock. 
So entirely similar, in fact, are all the peoples which have in¬ 
vaded or, we had better say, populated the llierian Peninsula, 
that we are unable to distinguish them anlhroimlogicaJly one 
from another. The Spaniards are akin to the Berbers in 
Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis. The division line oi races lies 
sharply defined along the Pyrenees, In Italy a corresponding 
transition, anthropologically, from Europe to Africa takes 
place more gradually, perhaps, I nit no less surely. It divides 
the Italian nation into two equal parts, of entirely different 
racial descent. 

Geographically, Italy is constituted oi two distinct parts. 
The basin of the Po, between the Apennines and the Alps, is 
pne of the best defined areas of characterization in Europe. 
The only place in all the periphery where its boundary is in¬ 
distinct is 011 the southeast, from Bologna to Pesaro. ITcre, 
for a short distance, one of the little rivers which comes to 
the sea by Rimini, just north or PesarO, is the artificial bound¬ 
ary.* It was the Rubicon of the ancients, the frontier chosen 
fyv the Emperor Augustus between Italy proper and Cisalpine 
Gaul. The second half of the kingdom, no less definitely 
characterized, lies south of this line in the peninsular portion. 
Here is where the true Italian language in purity begins, in 


* Zaropa, iBqt b. p. 177. 
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contradistinction to the Gallo-Italian in the north, as Bioit- 
delli ( ' sa) long ago proved * The boundaries of this half are 
dearly marked on the north along the crest of the Apennines, 
away across to the frontier of France; for the modem prov¬ 


inces of Liguria (sec map) belong in flora and fauna, and, as 
wc shall show, in the character of their population, to the 
southern half of the country. It is this leg of the peninsula 

♦ Grobcr, isafl. p- 459; amt Pull*. rSr^, pp, with map*. 
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below live knee which alone was called llalv by the ancient 
geographers; or, to be more precise, merely the portion south 
of Rome. Only by slow degrees was the term extended to 
cover the basin of the Fo, The present political unity of all 
Italy, real though it be, is of course only a recent and, in a 
sense, an artificial product. It should not obscure our vision 
as to the ethnic realities of the casc. 

The topography and location "f these two halves of the 
kingdom oi Italy which ivc have outlined, have been of pro¬ 
found significance for their human history. In the main dis¬ 
tinct politically, the ethnic fate of their several populations 
has been widely different.* In the Po Valley, the "cockpit 
of Europe," as Freeman termed it, every influence Iras been 
directed toward intermixture. Inviting in the extreme, espe¬ 
cially as compared with the transalpine countries, it has been 
incessantly invaded from three points of the compass. 1 lie 
peninsula, 011 the other hand, has been much freer from ethnic 
interference; especially in the early days when navigation 
across seas was a hazardous proceeding. Only in the extreme 
sou ill do we have occasion to note racial invasions along the 
coast. The absence of protected waters and especially of good 
harbours, all along the middle portion of the peninsula, has not 
invited a landing from foreigners. Open water ways have mot 
enabled them to press far inland, even if they disembarked* 
These simple geographical facts explain much in the anthro¬ 
pological sense. They meant little after the full development 
of water transportation, because thereafter travel by sea was 
far simpler than l>y laud. Our vision must, however, pierce 
the obscurity of early times before the great human invention 
of navigation had been perfected. 

In order to give a summary view of the physical charac¬ 
teristics oi the present population which constitutes the two 
halves of Italy above described, we have reproduced upon the 
following pages the three most important maps in Livi’s great 
atlas. Based as they are upon detailed measurements made 
upon nearly three hundred thousand conscripts, they can not 


*C/. Livi, 1294 b. 
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fail to inspire confidence in the evidence they have to present. 
Especially is this true since their testimony Is a perfect cor¬ 
roboration of the scattered researches of many observers since 
the classical work of Cal or i and Xtcolucd thirty years ago. 
Researches at that time made upon crania collected from the 
cemeteries and crypts began to indicate a profound difference 
in head form between the populations of north and south. 
Then later, when Zampa h Lombmso, PagUaiib and Riecardi * 
took up the study of the living peoples, they revealed equally 
radical differences in the pigmentation and stature. It re¬ 
mained for Livi to present these new data, uniformly collected 
from every commune in the kingdom, to set all possible doubts 
at rest. It should be observed that our maps are all uni¬ 
formly divided by white boundary lines into cmtpartimmti, so 
called. These administrative districts correspond to the an¬ 
cient historical divisions of the kingdom. Their names are all 
given upon our preceding map of physical geography, living 
similar through the whole series, they facilitate comparisons 
between smaller districts in detail. 

The basin of the Po is peopled by an ethnic type which is 
manifestly broad-headed. 1 ’bis Alpine racial characteristic is 
i men si bed all along the northern front ter. In proportion as 
one penetrates the mountains this phenomenon becomes more 
marked. It culminates in Piedmont along the frontier of 
France. Here, as we have already shown in uttr general map 
of Europe, is the purest representation of the Alpine race on 
the continent. It is identical with that of the Savoyards over 
the frontier not alone in physical type, but also over a con¬ 
siderable area in language as well- for Provencal French is 
spoken well over into this district in Italy.f Comparison of 
our portrait types, obtained through the courtesy of Dr. Livi, 
will emphasize ibis fact. Our first page exhibits the transition 
from north to south, which appears upon our map of cephalic 
index, as it appeals to the eye. The progressive narrowing of 
the face, coupled with the regular increase in the length of the 
head from front to back, can not fail to attract at lent foil. The 


m } r ur ji triimplcEe list of ibcir works consul! oar Bibliography, 
f Pullv, iSe/Jj pp. U.i ami with map, 
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phenomenon is precisely similar to that which was illustrated 
in our first page of German portraits at pages 21 Sand 219; ex¬ 
cept that in this case tlolichocephalv increases toward the south* 
not as in Germany toward the north. The upper portrait is de- 
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scribed to me as peculiarly representative of a common type 
throughout Piedmont, although perhaps in this ease the face is 
a trifle longer than is usual in the harmonic Alpine race. 
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I Ills Alpine type in northern Italy i$ the most blond and 
the tallest in the kingdom. The upper types on both our por- 
trajt pages represent fairly the situation, The hair is not set- 
J™ ° f a ,] e !llls]l brown, with eyes of a corresponding shade. 
I has, of course, does not imply that these an- resile a blond 
and tall people. Compared with those of our own 'parentage 
"i " ort,K ' ra Euro f*‘ ‘bese Italians still appear to be quite 
brunet: hair anti eyes may be best described on the average 
as light chestnut. Standing in a normal company of Pied¬ 
montese, an Englishman could look straight across over their 
1 leads. For they average three to five inches less in bodily 
stature than we in England or America, vet. for Italy they are 
certainly one of its tallest types. The traits we have mentioned 
disappear m exact proportion to the accessibility of the popu- 
laoon to intermixture. The whole immediate'valley of the 
I o, therefore, shows a distinct attenuation of each detail We 
may m general distinguish sitdi ethnic intermixture from 
et her of two directions: from the north it has come bv the 
mllux o, 1 eutonic tribes across the mountain passes; from the 
south b> several channels of communication across or around 

^torn'T* 7 7 1 ! * l " ,lSttl3 ’ J, '° r tlut transt- 

Uon n ™ A1 P me b ™ ad ht *' is Emilia to ,he longer-headed 
population over m Tuscany near Florence is rather sharp h e - 
cause the mountains here are quite high and impassable, save 
at a few points. <>n the east, however, by Pesam where nat 

tTjhe^mh t ? ,e mTth r Vkmml HaS farther 

Z X overflowed into Umbria, Tuscanv. and 

farclic, being there once more in possession of a congenial 
mountainous habitat. 1 he same geographical isolation which 
as Symonds asserts, fostered the pietism of Assisi, has cabled 

Zzsr we ,o “ i,saEa " 15 ' 

It is interesting to note the prevalence of the brad.veeplmlic 
Alpine race in the mountainous parts of northern Itr.lv fo 
nowhvreelse m ,he peninsula proper is there am evidence of 
that differentiation of Hie populations of the plains from those 
of the mountains which we have noted in other parts of Eu! 
rope, fcor is a reason for the general absence of the pile- 
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nomenon hard to find. If it be, indeed* an economic and so¬ 
da] phenomenon, dependent upon differences in the economic 
possibilities of any given areas, there is little reason for its ap¬ 
pearance elsewhere in Italy; since the Apennines do not form 



regions of economic unattractiveitess T as their geology is fa¬ 
vourable to agriculture, and their soil and climate are kind. In 
many places they are even more favourable habitats than the 
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plains, by reason of a more plenliful rainfall It is indeed to* 
day accepted as a law by the archaeologists that throughout 
central and southern Italy orderly settlement has first taken 
place in the mountains, extending gradually thence down into 
the plains. The reason for this seems to he found in the 
greater salubrity of the upland climate, and also in the larger 
measure oi security afforded in the mountains * The first of 
these considerations is certainly potent enough to-day, ren¬ 
dering the mountains more often preferable to the plains as a 
place of habitation, J he absence of anthropological contrasts 
coincident with a similar absence of economic differences is 
thus a point m favour of our general hypothesis. 

Are there any vestiges in the population of northern Italy 
of that vast army of Teutonic invaders which all through the 
historic period and probably since a very earlv time has poured 
over the Alps and out into the rich valley of the To? W here 
are those gigantic, tawny-haired, '* fiercely blue-eyed " bar¬ 
barians, described by the ancient writers, who came from the 
iar country north of the mountains? Even of iate there have 
been many of them — Cinibri, Goths, Ostrogoths. Visigoths, 
Saxons, Lombards. Historians are inclined to overrate their 
numerical importance as an element in the present popula¬ 
tion. On the other hand, many anthropologists, Virchow,f 
for example, have asserted that these barbarian invaders have 
completely disappeared from sight in the present population 
Truth lies intermediate between the two. It is. of course 
probable that ancient writers exaggerated the numbers In the 
ini migrant hordes. Modern scholars estimate their numbers 
to be relatively small. Thus Zampa *'»> holds the invasion 
of the Lombards to have been the most considerable nu¬ 
merically. although their forces did not probably exceed sixtv 
thousand, followed perhaps by twenty thousand Saxons 
Eighty thousand immigrants in the most thickly settled area 
in ancient Europe surely would not have diluted the popula¬ 
tion very greatly. We can not expect too much evidence in 
tins directio n consequently, although there certainly is some. 

* Von Duhn, p_ 

t iSjirt. Stmt, maintains [fiat the Lombard influence wasimigniUcanL 
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Tlic relative purity of the Piedmont Alpine type compared with 
that of Veneto is probably to be ascribed to its greater inac¬ 
cessibility to these Teutons. Wherever any of the historic 
passes debouch upon the plain of the Po there we find some 



. *, RELATIVE FREQUENCY 
X TALL STATURE 

After Lw •» - 


disturbance of the normal relations of physical traits one to 
another; as, for example, at Como, near Verona, and at the 
mouth of the Brenner in Venelo. The clearest indubitable 
case of Teutonic intermixture is in tbe population of Lom- 
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* Livl, iStfia, p, 141 : iStH b, p. ijfi. 

i AotiiropoJS^rmphle, i, PP . ,„_ 1I>R . c/u a , M Un|h ; ri(f l6 ^ 

30S rmil jSn, on the pastes known and u*d bv the indent They swln 
,n have been mainly the Brenner, by Turin aero** into Savoy and alone 
I he Cur nic he road. On Teutonic place name* in Italy. He Taylor Word* 
uniJ Places, p. 9$. * ' 
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hardy about Milan. Here, it will be observed on our maps, is 
a distinct increase of stature; the people are at the same time 
relatively blond.* The extreme broad-headedness of Pied¬ 
mont and Veneto is moderated. Everything points to an 
appreciable Teutonic blciul. This is as it should be. Every 
invading host would naturally gravitate toward Milan, It is 
at the foeits of all roads ever tile mountains. Rntzel f has 
contrasted the influence exerted by the trend of the valleys on 
the different slopes of the Alps. Whereas in France they all 
diverge, spraying the invaders upon the quiescent population • 


Sw GSittStfOdi Liuiuia iStttt Girnimf,, [trainee of Viceoja. Blend, Inck*, Ss-a. 

in 1 taly all streams seem to concentrate upon Lombardy, The 
ethnic consequences are apparent there, perhaps for this reason. 

With tlic except ion of Lombardy, the blood of the Teu¬ 
tonic invaders in Italy seems to have been diluted to extinc¬ 
tion, Notwithstanding this, it is curious to note that the Ger¬ 
man language still survives in a number of Isolated communi¬ 
ties in the back waters of the streams of immigration. Up 
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m the side valleys along llie main highways over the Alps 
are still to be found German customs and folklore as well. 
Dr. Livi tells its that the peasants arc not to be distinguished 
physically to-day from their true Italian-speaking neighbours * 
Ranke,f however, makes the interesting observation concern¬ 
ing the people of the Sctle Comuni, that the women still ex¬ 
hibit distinctive German traits, especially in relative blondness. 
And Dr. Betldoe likewise writes me that, according to his own 
view, Teutonic characteristics in facial features rather than 
in head Form are quite noticeable in places. In this connection 
the accompanying portrait from one of the Sctle Countni can 
not fail to he of interest. Its Germanic appearance is strongly 
noticeable; even although, as should be observed, this individ¬ 
ual retained no trace of Teutonic descent in his accentuated 
breadth of head. Of this man Dr. Livi, to whom I am indebted 
for the portrait, writes me that it is "a very good Venetian 
type." This -seems at first sight improbable, even making 
allowance for the law that atavism is more characteristic of the 
female, since the Teutonic invasions more often brought war¬ 
riors alone, who intermarried with the native women. 

The southern Alps are also places of refuge for many 
other curious membra disjecta. Mend ini ' for example, has 
studied in Piedmont with some detail, a little community 
of the Valdcsi, descendants of the followers of Juan Valdes, 
the mediaeval reformer. Here they have persisted in their 
heretical beliefs despite five hundred years of persecution and 
ostracism. In this case mutual repulsion seems to have pro¬ 
duced real physical results, as the people of these villages seem 
to differ quite appreciably from the Catholic population in 
many important respects. 

A word must be added before we pass to the discussion of 
middle Italy, as to the people of the provinces of Vencto. In 
many respects they seem not to be dissimilar physically from 
the Lombards or Piedmontese. The only trait by which they 
may he distinguished is in relative tallness. The light shad- 

* Livi, tSqift a, (ip, 137 and mA; Pelle, 1S9S, p> 83; I ippcintr, i$B 31 
Gat anti, 1SB5. 

f Beitrage rur Anth, Bayerns, ii, TS79, p. 76, 

21 
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trig upon our map ol stature on page 255 surely denotes this. 
A greater average height prevails than even in the Tcutonized 
parts of Lombardy, although no Teutonic invasions even over 
I bo Hrentier Pass can historically be hold accountable for it. 
Here, again, the data of physical anthropology serve to cor¬ 
roborate tbe ancient chroniclers and the historians. The Vc- 
ueti have been generally accepted as of Illyrian derivation.* 
This explains tbe phenomenon, then; for around east of the 
Adriatic we have found a secondary centre of giantism, espe¬ 
cially marked all along the Dalmatian coast, in Bosnia and Al¬ 
bania* The present tallness of the Venetians directly points to 
a relationship with this part of Europe. 

The ethnic transition from the Alpine race in the To val¬ 
ley to tile Mediterranean race in Italy proper is particularly 
sharp along the crest of the Apennines from the French fron¬ 
tier to Florence. The population of modem Liguria, the 
long, narrow strip of country between the mountains and the 
Gnir of Genoa, is distinctly allied to the south in all respects, 
Especially does the Mediterranean long-headedness of this 
region appear upon both of our maps of cephalic index. It 
is curious to note how the sharpness of the ethnic boundary 
is softened where the physical barriers against intercourse Ixv 
tween north and south arc modified. Thus north of Genoa 
there is a decided break in the distinct racial frontier of the 
province; for just here is, as our topographical map of the 
country indicates, a broad opening in (lie mountains leading 
over to tile north. The pass is easily traversed by rail to-day. 
Over it many invasions in cither direction have served to con¬ 
found the populations upon either side. 

The individuality of the modern Ligurians culminates in 
one of the most puzzling ethnic patches in Italy, viz., the people 
of the district about Lucca, in the northwest comer of Tus¬ 
cany, Consideration of our maps will show the strong relief 
with which these people stand forth from their neighbours, 
These peasants of Garfagtiana and Liteciiesc seem to set all 

* Arlmis dc juliainrille, 1SS9, p, J05 : Von I>uh«, i*/., p. , 3 , ; pi^ni, 
ScT &’ l ‘V b - P- l ?5: Pullt, ift*. p. i< 3 . Mwebcn is perhaps the 
bfil authority on (he anthropology of [his region. Cf. also Tedwthf. 1S97, 
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■ Ltd, 1896 a, p. 153. 


ethnic probabilities at naught. They arc as tall as the Vene¬ 
tians or any of the northern populations of Italy, yet in head 
form they ate closely allied to the people of the extreme south. 
They are among the longest-headed in all the kingdom r I hey 
seem also to be considerably more brunet than any of their 
neighbours* Nor are these peculiarities ot modern origin. 


CEPHALIC INDEX. 
LIQUR1A and Vicinity 

ten pl L wil ** 


certainly not their stature, at all events; for Strabo tells us 
that the Romans were accustomed to recruit their legions here 
because of the massive physique of the people. 

In order to make the reality o[ this curious patch more 
apparent p we have reproduced in our small map on Lius page 
a bit of the country in detail It shows how suddenly the head 
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form changes at the crest of the Apennines as we pass from 
the Po valley to the coast strip of Liguria, As we leave the 
river anti rise slowly across Mm ilia toward the mountain range 
the heads gradually become less purely Alpine; and then sud¬ 
denly as we cross the watershed wc step into an entirely dif¬ 
ferent population. On the southern edge this little spot of 
Mediterranean long-headedness terminates with almost equal 
sharpness, although geographical features remain quite uni¬ 
form* This eliminates environment as an explanation for the 
phenomenon: we must seek the cause elsewhere. 

All sorts of explanations for the peculiarities of this ethnic 
spot about Lucca have been presented* Lombroso,* who first 
discovered its tall stature, inclines to the belief that here is 
a last relic of the ancient and long-extinct Etruscan people 
penned in between some of the highest mountains in Italy 
and the sea. He holds that they were here driven to cover 
in this corner of Tuscany by the developed Roman power in the 
south. Dr. Bcddoe gives another explanation which is in¬ 
teresting,! He believes this population to be the result of 
artificial colonization. Livy tells us that the Romans at one 
time, in pursuance of a long-settled policy, transported forty 
thousand Ligurians (?) to Samnium, filling their places with 
Others from the south. If this artificial transplanting had been 
effected a sufficient number of times; if the Liguria of Livy 
had surely been this modern one instead of a more extended 
Alpine ancient one; and thirdly, if we could thus account for 
the tallness of stature, certainty not of southern origin, wc 
might place more reliance upon this ingenious hypothesis. As 
it is, wc can not think it far-reaching enough. To ns it seems 
more likely that we have to do rather with a population highly 
individualized by geographical isolation. Much of the region 
is very fertile; it is densely populated; it is closely bounded 
by mountain and sea. It is an ideal spot for the perpetuation 
of primitive physical characteristics. Why may they not be 
found here, exhibiting merely a dearer persistency of many 
of the traits common all along the coast strip of the Gulf of 


* 1B7S, p, isj; Rosa. i&Bj. 


t PP- 31 flj. 
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Genoa? The people of the island of Elba off the coast are 
quite similar. Insularity explains their peculiar physical traits. 
Whv not environmental isolation about Lucca as well? 

Who were the Ligurians of the ancients, and where do we 
find their descendants to-day? This question has been scarce¬ 
ly less productive of controversy than that concern!ng the 
demotion and aftinSties of the Celts—believed to be their im¬ 
mediate successors historically. Arbois de JubainviUe * as¬ 
sures 11s on the authority of the classical historians, that the 
Ligurians, some seven hundred years before Christ, occupied 
a large part of southwestern Europe, perhaps froni^ the I 0 
vallev to Spain, anti well toward northern Gaul.f Such ex¬ 
tended domination, if, improbable as it seems, it ever existe 
in Fact, became narrowed down at the early Roman P cr|H * 
to the territory bounded by the Rhone on the west, the t- 
terrancan on the south, and the Fo basin on the east. This 
geographical localization, it will he observed, at once com¬ 
plicates any attempt on the part of the physical anthropologist 
to identify this historic people with any living type to-day. 
For the area bounding upon the Mediterranean, comprised be¬ 
tween the Rhone and the upper valley of the Fo, has been 
just shown to contain two radically different popu attons. 
Throughout precisely this part of the Alps, on the one hand, 
extends our brachycephalic type in its maximum punty even 
for all western Europe. We proved this for Savoy and its 
vicinity in treating of France; and now we see it also to he true 
in Piedmont. Nevertheless, all around the Gulf of Genoa, 
along the Cor niche road, closely hedged in by the mountains 
on the north, extends a narrow belt of population exhibiting a 
the physical characteristics, as we have set n. 0 out coicio 
cephalic Mediterranean race. Which of these two popula¬ 
tions, both comprised within the ancient territory of that name, 
is entitled, then, to the name Ligurian ? The Italian Govern¬ 
ment has settled the matter administratively, at least, by as¬ 
signing the name Liguria to the littoral stri p. For the modem 

*t£no, pp. t*3-i6r; anil in his (rreai work, iS 6^-94. '*■ PP* - f| i " I ’' 

\ Bertrand and Reinach. PP- *33-353. Wllh map, diMnss i 

fully. Cf. also patio, iSyB, pp. 5-IS ! and Jwquw, *8*7, p, «a. 
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geographers these coast people are then Ligurians; but the 
u-orcl is used in a very different sense from that of the classical 
historians. 


Anthropologists have long contended over the identifica¬ 
tion of this primitive people. The first disposition, a quarter 
of a century ago, was to assign the name unhesitatingly to the 
broad-headed population characteristic of the mountains; at 
that time, in fact, the existence of an entirely different coast 
population was not even suspected Xicolucci * Calori.t and 
all the older anthropologists asserted, therefore, that the Li¬ 
gurians were brachycephaljc. allied racially to the Celts in 
France, am] that their lineal descendants still occupy the Mari¬ 
time Alps in force. So dear did this seem that von Holder 4 
in his great work on the anthropology of south cm German v, 
adopted the name Ligurian for the broad-headed type preva¬ 
lent in that region and throughout central Europe." On the 
other hand, the later Italians without exception have rejected 
this opinion, and agree with remarkable unanimity in identify¬ 
ing the present living dolichocephalic Ligurians with their 
historic predecessors. | The reason for this is plain. All over 
northern Italy a long-headed population has been proved to 
underlie the modem Alpine oncA Eroad-headcdncss has in 
fact become more than two and a half times as prevalent as 
in the Neolithic period. Hie dolichocephalic coast strip of 


* Tva-mly enunciated in 19S&, pp L 4_ r0j 

t l&ftS find 1373. 

t iS&7 l ,ind 1S7G, p m 7, 


IWi I n ■ c lly m0Sl En * i!sh -<»on,ic 9 . following 

? - r r ^ otleS, “ n a S<lcn|,fit Pipers ami Addresses. i«, ( if 
£.**■ Canon Taylor r^. p. nj. Qaatrefa^ amt Hamy. in ,|,eir 
Crania Ethnic*, 1BS3, adopt ,L Upoug* <rS 3 r ja > a»d OlArii 

«7 ;ixc the omybterwntcrs who adhere to Ihis r,pi„i on . P 

| Lin, ISS6, pp. its and 371; 1*96 a. pp. ijb and t; 3: Serjd, TSS . b 
pp f .=5 and 13s „ , v .: , S , 5 a, pp. 66 W rr ? .; I B5eI , Si , ^ 
telfraneo, 18B* pp, 593 rf *¥■: Zantpa. t*». a and r*)i I, R^nfce ££ 
m ih» vtew among Germans, Der MensclL, IBM, il. p . Cem * 
anumg the French, .5^*, p. , 3; and Dawkins among WrI is " rfto 
p r 323. CfL Elisa votl Puhn, 1896, p, 133 

^TJszr ”■ " d “• p: ‘ 71 '■ N ““ d - 
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modern Liguria is regarded, therefore, as merely a remnant of 
a once more widely extended race. The broad-headed type 
throughout the Alps, according to this view, represents not the 
Ligurians, but the Celts, who. as we know, succeeded them m 
central Europe. The true descendants of the ancient Liguri¬ 
ans inhabit the modern provinces of the same name.- The 
purest representatives of these people may still be fount! in the 
tall, dark, and exceedingly dolichocephalic population of line 
district about Lucca, whose peculiarities we have been at such 

pains to describe,! , 

The transition from an Alpine type of population 111 [he l o 
basin to the purely Mediterranean race in the south does not 
occur at or even near the Rubicon, which marks, as we have 
said, the limits of the Italian language in purity. I urn again 
to our map of cephalic index on page -51 and observe how the 
brachycephaly of the north extends over and down into L m- 
bria, into Marche by Pesaro. and over much of Tuscftny. 
Every indication in (hat dark-tinted area upon our map sug¬ 
gests an intrusive wedge of the Alpine racial type of popula¬ 
tion with its point directed toward Romc.j Hearing m mind 
what we have already affirmed in speaking of the population 
of the Po valley—namely, that the entire peninsula was once 
peopled by a primitive long-headed (Ligurian) type, underly¬ 
ing the modern one—it appears that we must account for the 
characteristics of the present Umbrians on the supposition of 
an overflow of population from the north sufficient m magni¬ 
tude to transform the entire character of the people by inter¬ 
mixture. Who could these immigrants have been? It is ap¬ 
parent at once what their physical characteristics were. 1 hey 
were certainly of a racial origin akin to that of the Celtic 
broad-headed type throughout central Europe. With whom, 


* Arbois de jubainville, lEyO. P *53- positively inserts lHa| the ancient 
Ligurians have never been disturbs in modern Liguria, even toy 1 e 

j Pierool, i 9 r/i. Such seem* to be the view both of Serfji it ^3 b, p. 
1^6) and LivS p. Ijo). „ j 

t Livi, lA^a, p. 1S6; ^enipo. 18S8, w.th map. at p. I»3, finds a 

brachycephaly even more marked than does L*vL Cf. Calort, iaJ3. p. IS ■ 
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however, may they be identified historically? That is the 
question at issue. They could not have been Gallic; for these 
traits have persisted since long before the era of the Roman 
wars. Two solutions have been proposed, Sergi * and Zam- 
pa 1 have most ably championed the claim oi the ancient Uni* 
brians, asserting from archaeological evidence that this people 
were of northern extraction, akin to that of the Celts. They 
maintain that these Umbrians were of the first wave of the 
Aryan invasion up along the Danube, of which the Celts were 

only a succeeding por¬ 
tion. X Their early oc¬ 
cupation of the penin¬ 
sula is indicated by 
the little map on this 
page, which we have 
reproduced from Ser- 
gi's recent brilliant 
work. The correspond¬ 
ence between the Um¬ 
brian area marked with 
small crosses and the 
dark tints of broad- 
head edness upon our 
cephalic map is highly 
significant. 

This view just stated is in opposition to that oi the older 
school of anthropologists, represented by Calori" and Xico- 
lucd-ft They believed the Umbrians to have been the in¬ 
digenous inhabitants of Italy, closely related to the Oscians 
and Vituli (Itali) of classical antiquity. It will be seen at 
Once, however, that the theory of an Umbrian immigration 
need in no wise disturb the serenity of the historians; for this 

• iSaSa, pp. 75, S3, and 1+4. This ftp resent ,1 conversion from his 
earlier view expressed in 1SS3 b, p, 126, 
f / Eil pa, iB&Sj p. 11>3 ; and i35g, |>, izB, 

| Consult our chapter uri European Orpins for further details. 
s i&73, P- 14. 

I lESE t p, to, where he deafly restates hts first theory, propounded a 
generation earlier. 
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ini migration certainly antedated bv many centuries the begin¬ 
nings of recorded history and of Roman civilization. I o this 
older school the intrusive dement, responsible for the acknowl¬ 
edged broad-headedness of Umbria, was not readily explained. 
Archeological research still left in doubt the character of 
the only other possibly extraneous people in Italy—the Etrus¬ 
cans, Moreover, the territory assigned by arch Ecology to the 
Etruscans is quite distinct from that of the Umbrians, lying 
to the west of it in the modem provinces of Tuscany and Rotna. 
So much has this long-suffering people—the Etruscans—en¬ 
dured at the hands of ethnographers that we must treat of them 
a moment in more detail. 

All that we know historically of the Etruscans is that at 
a very early period* they invaded the territory of the Um¬ 
brians, who certainly preceded them in the peninsula. 1 heir 
advent was characterized by a highly evolved culture, from 
which that of the Romans developed. For the Etruscans were 
the real founders of the Eternal City. W e know' less of their 
language than of many other details of their existence- only 
enough to be assured that it was of an exceedingly primitive 
type. It was constructed upon as fundamentally different a 
system from the Aryan as is the Basque, described in a preced¬ 
ing chapter. It seems to have been, like the Basque* allied 
to the great family of languages which includes the Lapps* 
Finns, and Hungarians in modem Europe* and the aborigines 
of Asia and America. These unfortunate similarities led to 
all sorts of queer theories as to the racial origin of the people T 
as wild* many of them, as those invented for the Rasqttes.f 
It ne^er occurred to any one to differentiate race, language, 
and culture one from another, distinct as each of the trio may 
be in our eyes to-day* If a philologist found similarity in 
linguistic structure to the Lapp* he immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that the Etruscans were Lapps* and Lapland the 


* hoc j. e„ according to MontcUu*. most authorities plarine h ton- 
siclcrahly later, Ziimpa, iS*j2. p, s*6<x place* k at JSOO-iyOO fu e, Varro 
slates the iavaSEDfi 10 hai'e taken place in 1044 R r C* Strgft, 1S9S a, p. 149. 
says Boo in. C, 

f Cal on, 1 £7 3, p, ag fc gives a good summary of itie various hypotheses 
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primitive scat of their civilization. Thus Taylor,* in Iris early 
work, asserts an Asiatic origin akin to the Finns, Then Pauli 
and Dcceke for a time independently traced them to the same 
Turanian source.! At last, when the Etruscan civilization 
began to be investigated in detail, authorities fell into either 
one of two groups. They both agree that the culture itself 
\»as of foreign origin. The Germans, with the sole exception 
of Pauli. CunOj, and von Dulin, are unanimous in the asser¬ 
tion that it is an immigrant from the Danube Valley and north¬ 
ern Europe,! Much of their testimony is derived from a sup¬ 
posed trade between the north and south of Europe at a very 
early period described by Gcnllie and Litidenschmidt. These 
authorities regard the Etruscan as an offshoot of the so-called 
Hallstatt civilization, which flourished at a verv earlv period 
in this part of the continent. In a later chapter on the origins 
of culture wc shall have occasion to speak of this relation more 
in detail. This school of writers declares the people racially to 
be of Rluetian or Atpine origin, Dennis tells us that the 
btond types among the Tuscan peasants are locallv believed 
to be representatives of these Raseni. 

I be sscontl school of archaeologists is disposed to derive the 
Etruscan civilization from the southeast—generally Lydia in 
Asia Minor, i he relation of the Etruscan to the Greek is by 
them held to be very clos e.* Much evidence is favourable to 

* '874. p. 30, 

abandoned in 1682 his earlier theory of Finnic origin, 10 
vrhti ti Pauli Mill adheres, while Cnrssen advocated the theory of Indo- 
Ger manic affinity- Consult Fligier, r 89 aa, 

\»i \ V u n 5 : Iowni,f - Hoerft “' Hochstetier ffor a lime), Koch. MMIenhoff, 
v o r ’ * Iommwn ' Sce"“«". Sioeb, and Virchow I1S71 a), together with 
*, Roman school of arehttologisis. represented by FIclbijv r ami Pijforint. 
<'tt u n. 1896, p, 140, clearly rejects these hypotheses in favour of an 
Oman derivation, Scholl, 1B91. p. 37, discusses fully the relationship to 
the Rhnliaus. 

. Dalian*. especially of ihc Bologna school, ranee Oil this side; 

thus \ Knitted. iSfxj and i 9 S 9 : Brito. 1685 1 Serjji. ,B8t and ,B, S # : Lots. 
™* and Zantpa, Artois de Juhalnville, r8Sp. i. p, ,34; Mon- 

leliws, >897 ; Lefevre. 1891 and 1896 a ; A. J. Evans, and JJochstetter in his 
later work a*fee BrintOn. ISS9 and ,891c. advocates a Libyan oriifin ; 
Dawkins, ISSo, p. 33J. an Iberian affiniiy, Cf. Bertrand and Reinach, 

• 94 ». PR. 6j and J9, N’icolucci, ISS 3 , p. 37, (fives many other theories. 
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cither side. To 115 it seems that Beecke * is more nearly cor¬ 
rect than either, as such a division of eminent authority at once 
implies. He holds it to be probable that both centres of civ¬ 
ilization contributed to the common product. In his opinion 
the Etruscans were crossed of the Tyrrhenians from Asia 
Minor and the Rascm from the Alps. Many of these views, it 
will be noted, making no distinction between physical type 
and culture, reason almost entirely from data of the latter 
kind. It is now time for us to examine the purely physical 
data at our disposition* Even supposing their culture to 
have been an immigrant from abroad, that need not imply a 
foreign ethnic derivation for the people themselves. Two 
classes of testimony arc open to us, one cot) si sting of the 
living population of Etruria, the other of crania from Etrus¬ 
can tombs. 

Inspection of our maps, in so far as they concern Etruria, 
convinces one that if the Etruscans were of entirely extra- 
Italian origin, their descendants have at the present tune com¬ 
pletely merged their identity in that of their neighbours, the 
Umbrians; for no sudden transitions are anywhere apparent, 
either in respect of head form, stature, or pigmentation. On 
the whole, the trend of testimony appears to favour the German 
theory that the population of Tuscany must have made a 
descent upon Italy from the north; and that it was derived 
from the same source as the Rhsetians, racial ancestors of the 
modem Swiss and other Alpine peoples,f I hus it will be ob¬ 
served that Tuscany, like Umbria, allies itself in head form to 
the north rather than the south. The difficulty is that the 
Etruscans really overlaid the Umbrians, as our second map 
from ScrgTs work on the next page represents. It is impossible 
to separate the two elements in the modern population. Per¬ 
haps even Helbigis right in his contention that Umbrians and 
Etruscans were really one and the same- All that we can as¬ 
sert is that the modem Tuscans are strongly infused with 


* InErtHlutiion to K, O. Molten 1S77. 

\ RtUEmeyer and ili*. 18/1411. p. jo + serm u> l>e doubt fw I on ilm , but 
not nil tR^S did CalrsfE fully prove ihc prevalent brachyccphaly of the 
modern Tuscans. 
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broad-headed ness. Greek or Semitic racial intermixture would 
certainly have produced the opposite result from this; for. as we 
shall see, both of these art alike purely Mediterranean in phys¬ 
ical type. To resolve tile difficulty of both an Umbrian and an 
Etruscan intermixture throughout the same region we must 
turn to our second witness, that of crania from the ancient 
tombs* 

Archseobgical research during the last Fe*v years has fully 
confirmed the first discoveries of a quarter century ago that the 
crania from the Etruscan tombs betray a very mixed people* 
This explains the variety of theories of ethnic origin, based 
upon the earliest investigations. Retmts for example, 
had no difficulty in proving a common origin with the Lapps, 

Basques, and RHaitians 
from a few broad- 
headed crania in Ills 
possession ; ant] von 
Eaer l M| as readily 
proved the opposite—- 
of a relation to the 
dolichocephalic races.* 
Ni coined *'"> first es¬ 
tablished the fact or a 
great heterogeneity of 
cranial types in these 
tombs; confirmed by 
Zaunettl r7 Vvho found 
about one quarter of 
. _ the heads to be brachy- 

CephaliCp the remainder being allied to the elongated oval type 
indigenous to the peninsula. This relative proportion of the 
two is to-day confirmed by the best authority.* It indicates a 
population at this early period more purely Italian than that 


* f.nmbiKKO, 1378, ant] Rosa, rS9s. i n their attempt In identify ihc 
Garhgnua population about Lucca tvith the Etruscans, represent this 

VlCW T 

I Culorl, 1873. pp. fij uy,; Serjfj, 1583 b, p. ijy ; 1397 b, p. ■ iSoSa 
pp. 108-114; MIcolutei, iS 39 , pp. 4 s- 4 6 ; Z*m V a. 1391 ; pp. 48-56. 
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of modem Tuscany* although the broad-head«hwaa even 
to-day is less accentuated in Etruria proper titan m l nibna, 
according to our map. Which of these two cranial forms un¬ 
earthed in their tombs, one Mediterranean, one Alpine, repre¬ 
sents the Etruscans proper, and which the population subjugated 
by them? To it appears as if here p the tllc EtmS " 

cans as of the Teutonic immigrants, there were reason to sus- 
pect that the ethnic importance of the invasion has beesi im- 
menselv overrated by historians and philologists. It seems 
quite probable that the Etruscan culture and language may 
have been determined by the decided impetus of a compact 
conquering class; and that the peasantry or lower orders of 
population remained relatively undisturbed.! If this be indeed 
so, one might expect that the minority representation of broad- 
headed Alpine types, which we have mentioned, was proof ot 
a northern derivation of this ruling class. But then, again, 
there arc those antecedent Umbrians to be cons,dcred. It is 
a difficult problem at best- Perhaps, and indeed ,t seems most 
probable, Sergi t is right in asserting that the Etn,scans were 
rcallv compounded of two ethnic elements, one from the north 
bringing the Hallstatt civilization of the Danube Wley the 
other Mediterranean both by race and by culture, 1 hc sudden 
outburst of a notable civilisation may have been the result o 
the meeting of these two streams of human life at this point 
midway of the peninsula* 

The Tiber River really marks the boundary between com¬ 
petitive Italy and isolated Italy, so to speak. Rome arose at 
this point, where Latium. protected by this river, repressed tl ' 
successive invasions from the north* It is cnr.ous. to note 
that the present population of the city is precisely similar to its 
predecessor in classical times, so far as archeology can dis¬ 
cover. The peninsula sou th of this point has little of spcc.al 

* Nkuluccl, 1380. PP-1*- 1 ?: Calori. 1 B 73 . P /S 1 - 

| Lbvi, 1&B6, P- 273; lEgfia. p. T 5 & Niwluwl, f<* 9 - affre«, 

*J£.* 7! : «.5l. ,««4: «*■ Pw,p ™" 

Nko 1 accl H iSSa, 
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imprest to offer. From Kie Alpine type of population in the 
north the transition to a purely Mediterranean one is at last 
fully accomplished The peasantry is strongly brunet with 
feu- exceptions; almost abnormally short-stature'd; ami as uni¬ 
versally dolichocephalic as the Spaniards or the Berbers in 
rriea. Especially is this true in the mountains of Calabria 
where geographical isolation is at an extreme. On the other 
hand, all along the seacoast we find evidence of colonization 
From across the wafer. It is curious to contrast the north and 
smith Of the peninsula in this respect. North of Rome the 
immigrant populations all lie inland, while the aboriginal Lt- 
giiru.n is closely confined to the seacoast. In the south, on tile 
other band, the conditions are exactly reversed. Apulia from 
tile heel of the peninsula north, being adjacent to the western 

“ * Ih «™ ***** contains a number of tS 
foreign colonies from over seas. Some of these are of especial 

east l ; extremely broad-headed country 

kent b V , So P^^tly have these Albanians 

a l IT ™' 1 f f H,r * settlement they 

r ^aradenzed by a Cephalic index higher by four units 
'■in the pure long-beaded Italians about them * Manv Greek 
cnlmusts h^e settled along these same coasts, rJSJdhlS 

are still spoken at a number of places Thev l.-i , ■ 

of the same ethnic Mediterranean stock as he’ , * 

physically distinguishable from th^T V \ T’ W * n0t 

«"d. And onr „ "°T S °'” h ,UlIi “" S 

people of his district r i ■ * a m ° JUst ^presents ilie 

In conclusion, let us for n tr™.,,,,,. 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia in respect T'their ^p^- 


* Zarnpn, iSBGa 
PP- I& 7 -I 77 . 

f Nkoiueci, r8G^ 


am ' ,as<>11 - P * ^ Pul ^ *m p, 86; L(vi, ■ ***. 
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lions* With the tatter we may rightly class Corsica, although it 
belongs to France politically. Our maps corroborate the his¬ 
torical evidence with surprising clearness. In the first place, the 
fertility and general climate of Sicily are in marked contrast to 
the volcanic, often unpropitious geological formations of the 
other islands. In respect ot topography as well, the differences 
between the two are very great. Sardinia is as rugged as the 
Corsican nubble north oi it. In accessibility and strategic 
importance Sicily is alike remarkable. w Commanding both 
straits at the waist of the Mediterranean, it has been, as Free¬ 
man ill his masterly description puts it, “ the meeting place of 
the nations." Tempting, therefore, and accessible, this island 
has been incessantly overrun by invaders from ail over Eu¬ 
rope—Steam, Siculi, Fenicii, Greeks, and Romans, followed 
by Albanians, Vandals. Goths, Saracens, Normans, and at last 
by the French and Spaniards. Is it any wonder that its peo¬ 
ple arc less pure in physical type than the Sardinians Or even 
the Calabrians on the mainland near by? Especially is this 
noticeable on its southern coasts, always more open to coloni¬ 
zation than on the northern edge- Nor is it surprising, as 
Freeman righilv adds, that " for the very reason that Sicily has 
found dwelling places for so many nations, a Sicilian nation 
there never has been.*' 

Sardinia and Corsica, on the other hand, are two of the 
most primitive ami isolated spots on the European map; for 
they arc islands a little off the main line. Feudal institutions 
of the middle ages still prevail to a large extent. The old 
wooden plough of the Romans is still in common use to-day- 
This geographical isolation is peculiarly marked in the interior 
and all along the eastern coasts, where almost no harbours arc 
to be fount! Here in Sardinia stature descends to the very 
lowest level in all Europe, almost in the world- Livi assures us 
that it is entirely a matter of race, a conclusion from which we 
have alrcadv taken exception in our chapter on Stature, To 
us it means! rather, that populati on ha s always gone out from 

* Authorities (in thw« are indexed In our supplemetlUry Bibliography, 
On Sicily. MoiscJli, iS-j. and S*r*i T 1655, are best ; on Sardinia. Zonnattl. 
TS73S £1 Hebert d'H*rccmrt p Nlccfom and Onmfi. C/ Liti t iS 9 & a. Pf^ i"7 

*t iff. 
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tlic island and never in, thus leaving to-dav nothing but the 
dregs, so to speak. At all events, whether a result of unfavour¬ 
able environment or not, this trait is very widespread to-day, 
Et seems to have become truly hereditary. It extends over 
fertile and barren tracts alike. In other details also there is 
the greatest uniformity all over the island—a uniformity at an 
extreme of human variation be it noted; for this population is 
entirely free from all intermixture with the Alpine race so 
prevalent in the north. It betrays a number of strongly Afri¬ 
can characteristics, which are often apparent in the facial fea¬ 
tures. The flattened nose, with open nostrils, thick lips, and 
rttreating foreheads are all notable in a remarkable series of 
portraits, which Dr. Livi courteously placed at our disposition. 

I liesc details, with the long and narrow face, are represented 
in our two portraits reproduced in this chapter. Imagine the 
black hair and eyes, with a stature scarcely above five feet, and 
a very tm-European appearance is presented. 

We have now seen how gradual is the transition from one 
half of Italy to the other. The surprising fact in it all, is that 
there should be as much uniformity as our maps indicate. 
Despite all the overturns, the ups-and downs of three thousand 
years of recorded history and ail unknown age precedent to it, 
it is wonderful to observe how thoroughly all foreign ethnic 
dements have been melted down into the general population. 
The political unification of all Italy; the rapid extension of 
means of communication; and, above all, the growlh of great 
city populations constantly recruited from the rural districts; 
will speedily blot out atl remaining trace of local differences 
of origin. Not so with the profound contrasts between the 
extremes of north and south. These must ever stand as wit- 
iivss to differences of physical origin as wide apart as Asia is 
from Africa. This is a question which we defer to a subse¬ 
quent chapter, in which we shall seek to explain the wider 
significance of the phenomenon both physically and in respect 
of the origins of European civilization. 

" B <?' ond **« Pyrenees begins Africa/ 1 Once that natural 
barrier is crossed, the Mediterranean racial type in all its purity 
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confronts ns. The human phenomenon is entirely parallel 
with the sudden transition to the flora and fauna of the south * 
The Iberian populations, thus isolated from the rest of Europe, 
are allied in all Important anthropological respects with the 
peoples inhabiting Africa north of the Sahara from the Red 
Sea to the Atlantic. These peoples arc characterized, as we 
h ave seen. by a predominant long-hcadudocss, in this respect 
quite like the Teutonic type in Scandinavia; by an accentuated 
darkness of hair and eyes; and by a medium stature inclining 
to short. The oval facial characteristics of this group have 
been already illustrated in our portraits in this chapter. A 
large area of such conspicuous purity of physical type as here 
exists over a vast extent of territory is rarely to be found. 

The Iberian Peninsula itself is little differentiated geograph¬ 
ically. It consists of a high plateau, too cold in winter for the 
Mediterranean flora and fauna, and too arid in summer for 
those of the middle temperate zone. As a consequence its hu¬ 
man activities and its population arc in the main necessarily 
located in the coastal strip along the seaboard. Of natural 
barriers or defensible positions in the form of mountains or im¬ 
portant rivers there arc none, save in the iiorthucst, where in 
Galicia and Asturias a rugged and lofty region occurs. .As a 
consequence of this geographical structure, the peninsula as a 
whole has been neither attractive to the colonist nor the in¬ 
vader. It has, it is true, formed the natural highway from 
Africa to Europe, and has been overrun at all times by ex¬ 
traneous peoples. These invasions have almost always been 
ephemeral in character, disappearing to leave little except 
mins along the way. Thus the population still remains quite 
true to its original pattern; nearer, indeed, to the aboriginal 
European racial type than that of any other civilized laud on 
the continent. 

The homogeneity of the Iberian Peninsula is well expressed 
by our map of the head form on the next page.f A variation of 

* PcKhel. [5So, I. p. 33 , a pity describes the [jeotfrapbical eonUasts 

on the IWO Pyrenean slopes. _ 

f Df, F- Olirir, Distribution ReoRfifica del in dice cefilko cn Espafia, 
Madrid. tFy+: Lti (alia Humana en EspnBa, M.idifri, 1S96; Hoyos SSinr 
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cephalic index, tin perceptible to the eye, of scarcely four units 
from the most dolichocephalic type in Europe is at once appar¬ 
ent,* * Only where the topography changes, in the northwest¬ 
ern comer t is there any considerable increase of broad-headed- 
ness, shown by our darker shading .\ This hrachycephaly 
closely follows the mountainous areas In many places. It b 
not a transitory phenomenon. Crania from the earliest times 


betoken the same tendcncy.{ On the other side of the penin¬ 
sula, the Catala11 strip of coast about Valencia exhibits the 
opposite extreme. Portugal also is equally dolichocephalic. 


r i re 


Cephauc Index 
SPAIN* 


and De Aranzadl, Un a vance £ la amropalngia de Espafia. Madrid, xfrp ; 
and Vorlfofigc MUlhEilangEn iuf Anthropologic von Sp.inicn, Archil- 
Mir Anllh . , xx\i k pp. 423-433. For Portugal, 1 have manuscript data most 
courteously -offered by Dr, Fermi dr Mncedo, of Lisbon. On ethnology., 
Lagneau, tSjs. la best. See also index te our Bibliography. 

* OlGrii, I0f>4 a, p. 73 , 

f Oi&rix shows |He 5 s|Hkingly by diagram at p. £3. Cf also p, 163, 

| Ibid Hp p, 2^9. Cf Jacques, 18S7, on the prehistoric ardiscoiogy a 1 sa P 
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as out map at page JJ, in which Dr. berraz dc Jfaccdos data 
for that country have been incorporated, exhibits. In discuss¬ 
ing the linguistic geography of the peninsula (page 18) we 
took occasion to note that the political separation of Portugal 
from Spain is hi no degree fundamental. Now, in respect of 
this physical characteristic of the head form, we are able to 
verifv the same truth. 

The first glance at our map of average stature would seem 
to indicate a variability strongly in contrast with the homo¬ 
geneity of the people, so notable in the head form. This is 
largely due to the over-emphasized contrast of shading on 
our map. For the legend shows that in reality the extreme 
difference, according to provinces, is less than two inches. Its 




distribution geographically has no great significance. Com¬ 
paring this map with that of languages, on page 18, we observe 
perhaps that the Catalans as a whole are somewhat taller, while 


AVERAGE JjTATURE 
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the nurthwestern provinces are rather more diminutive, with 
the exception of those in the Basque country. As for Portu¬ 
gal , the data exhibited on our map at page yy show it to be 
quite homogeneous in character with its larger neighbour. 
Taking the evidence as a whole, It would seem that a slight in¬ 
dication oi the comparative prosperity of the coastal regions 
all about the peninsula was apparent in a somewhat taller popu¬ 
lation, The interior plateau, especially between Gacercs and 
Madridi represents perhaps the aridity and barrenness of tlie 
environment 

It is pertinent at this point to ask for an ethnological ex¬ 
planation of the physical phenomena which we have described. 
All authorities agree as to the primitive Iberians being the 
primary possessors of the soil. Whether the Ligurians ever 
penetrated as far as this, beyond the Pyrenees, is certainly mat¬ 
ter for doubt. v Following the Ligurians came the Celts at a 
very early period, pretty certainly overrunning a large part of 
the peninsula.f To them does the still noticeable brachy- 
eepbaly along the northern coast seem to be most likely at¬ 
tributable.! The people of this region apparently betray many 
mental characteristics also, more or less peculiar to the Celts 
elsewhere in Europe, Tub I no ° comments upon their reserve, 
amounting almost to moroseness, as compared with the lively 
peasants in Murcia and Tarragona. As for the later inunda¬ 
tion of Saracens anti Moors, there is a profound difficulty in 
the identification of their descendants, owing to their simi¬ 
larity to the natives in all important respects. Canon Taylor 
ha? shown their extension by means of a study of place names.]] 
They seem to have been in evidence everywhere except in the 
extreme north and northwest. But intermixture with them 
would not have modified either the head form or the stature in 
any degree. Aranzadi believes the very prevalent ik honey* * 
brown " eyes of the southwest quarter of Spain, near Granada, 


* Jacques, jS 57 * i.Jcnk"* Uj;nt£iu '4 assertion to this effect, Olfirii, 
i!?i>4 a, p. 164, discuss ihesc questions, See also page 262 tu/n 1, 

f Aitotide JubdlnFlIk 1 $93-94 j , Mlnguei i iSS?, 
t Hoy as Sims and Aranzadi, lS-.)2, p. ^4, 

• IS77, p, IO|. 1 Words and Platts, p. 6S. 
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to be due perhaps to strong Moorish influence.* * And the 
effect of a Moorish cross is also apparent in producing a 
broader and more African nose, according to the same author¬ 
ity. Beyond this the permanent influence of the foreigner 
lias been slight. The varied experiences of Portugal with the 
English and French invasions, seems to have left no perma¬ 
nent effects.f In fine, we may conclude that the present popu¬ 
lation is closely typical of that of the earliest prehistoric period. 
It is cranial!}- not distinguishable either from the prehistoric 
Long Harrow ripe tn the British Isles, or ironi that which pre¬ 
vailed throughout France anterior to its present broad-headed 
population of Celtic derivation. 


We must describe the modern African population of I fa¬ 
mine speech very briefly,! k 'alls into two great divisions— 
the Oriental and the Western. In the first are included the en¬ 
tire population of northeastern Africa from the Red Sea, 
throughout the Soudan, Abyssinia, the Nile Valley, and across 
the Sahara Desert as far as Tunis, The second or western 
group is the only one to-day in contact or close affinity with 
Europe, although both groups are a unit in physical charac¬ 
teristics." All through them we have to distinguish m turn 
two elements—the nomadic Arabs and the sedentary or local 
population, ft is the latter alone which concerns us m Hits 
place Of the Arabs we shall have to speak in treating 01 
the Jews and Semites. This sedentary population is compre¬ 
hended in all the northwestern region under the generic name 
of Berbers, whence our geographical term Barbary ..tales 
The physical traits of these Berbers are at once apparent by 


• ArtWv Mr Arth„ ,*U. tfl«* P- ««. ma P B slM>winli ,he ** 

tribuemn of the eye colour. 

f DaSilva AmwU. Eibnopd-nie flu Portugal. ,MO ' 

* The l»t r/Wf nur kno-M* of the* Pe«P~ ***''£ 

Africa: Antropoloj-ia delta Stirpe Camltlra. Ton™, **»/■ ^ ^ 

original outhorhirs CollignoU. l8B$; Bertheloa, iftl 

18*171 Paullrscbltc anil R, Hartmann (tf.t'.V 

« C f Scon rSro p. ? ¥i , on their fw.damnt.uil unity of mml 1 pc 
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reason of their isolation from all admixture with the other 
ethnic types oi Europe, The distinctively long, narrow face 
appears in most of our subjects, although the broad-faced, dis- 
harmonic Cro-Magnon type is quite generally represented 
(pages 45 and 173). In many cases the slight!} concave nose 
in profile is characteristic, suggesting the negro. This fre¬ 
quently occurs among the Sardinians also. The hair nf these 
people is the most African trait about them. Among all the 
Hamites from Abyssinia to Morocco it varies from the Euro- 
pean vravy form to a crispy or curly variety. This may with 
certainty he ascribed to intermixture with the negro tribes 
south of the Sahara, Our Moor from Senegal, on the oppo¬ 
se imrtrait page, offers an illustration of this variety of hair, 
Lpon the soft and wavy-haired European stock has surety 
been ingrafted a negro cross. By this characteristic alone 
may some of the Berbers he distinguished front Europeans, for 
the blackness of their hair and eyes is scared} less accentuated 
than that of the Spanish and south Italians. Especially is this 
European] sm true of the coast populations, the Riff Berbers 
in Morocco, lor example, being decidedly European in ap¬ 
pearance. U hife focal variations of type arc common there 
can be no doubt of the entire unity and purity of this whole 
group.! An additional token of ethnic similarity among these 
people is that beards among the men are uniformly rare, and 
that the bodily habit is very seldom heavy. The slender and 

agile frame may be regarded as a distinctively Mediterranean 
trait, 


The entire population of Africa and Europe north of the 
Sahara and south of tfu* Alps and Pyrenees is overwhelmingly 
of a pure brunet type, as we have already shown.* Neverthe¬ 
less an appreciable element of hi op id ness appears in Morocco, 
and especially in the Atlas Mountains. Tissot * in fact, asserts 
that m some districts one third of the population is nf this 
blond type. This, judging from the testimony of others, is an 


t c J /- «V„ pp. 3.13-316. 


p . 336, 

t 71 ntfira. 

■ < 376 , p. w, UatvEs, 1597, p, to; GilLeUeri d’Hncwut. iSto P n>- 
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exaggeration, yet tlie existence of such btondness about Mo¬ 
rocco can not be denied* It seems to become less frequent 
in western Tunis, finally becoming practically negligible as one 
goes east* Our scries of portraits herewith, courteously 
loaned by Dr. Certhokni of Tunis, shows two of these blond 

Kabylcs* » 

Several explanations for this curious phenomenon oi blond - 
ness in Africa have been presented. Brin ton, and after him 
Keane, have, because of this appreciable blond element in 
northwestern Africa, attempted to make this region tlie original 
centre from which the blondness of Europe has emanated. 
This iiitiAesring hypothesis, seemingly based upon an attempt 
to reconcile the early origin of civilization in Africa with the 
Iudo-Germanic Aryan theory', is controverted by all the facts 
concerning the relative brunet ness of Europe, which we have 
heretofore outlined. Much more probable does it appear that 
this blond ness is rather ail immigrant offshoot iron) the north 
than a vestige of a primitive and overflowing source of it in 
Africa, Several attempts at historical explanations have been 
made, especially that the Vandals introduced this blondness 
during the historic period.f This theory was then rejected in 
favour of the view that it represented an immigrant which en¬ 
tered Africa from the north at a much earlier time, its path be¬ 
ing marked by the occurrence of the dolmens all over France 
and Spain J Its localization in the vicinity of the straits of Gib¬ 
raltar certainly seemed to favour some such view of northern 
derivation, although the direct proof of its connect ion with any 
specific culture is problematical* Perhaps these blonds were 
dolmen builders; they may have been of the same stock as 
the extinct Guanches of the Canary archipelago, or even oi a 
Libyan origin, according to Rrinton,| We will not venture 
to decide the matter. It would seem, from a re cent study of the 

* Colllgnop. 1SS7 n, p. 334, and iSSS: Octillion. 189*, pp. ' 4 “ 4 I- 
+ Broca, 1876, rcfyief! ill l^j 

t FAjdherbCp 1 S 54 ; and in Bull, Soc, d Anth.. lS&>, p, 53 * i |S " 0 - ^ 
and iBft, p, fort \ Tupinard. fl7& 1674^ and i 63 i. 

m Verncau, lSBG, p. ^ , 

| 1 !npj a, p, n*r Arboii de jubaini'ille msisis tin an Ibtifian aJlaniiy cj 

these Libyans, # 
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physical facts, that two separate centres of such blond ness are 
distinguishable. Tlie principal one is located ill the fastnesses 
of the Atlas Mountains In the interior, while another exists 
along the Mediterranean coast among the Riff Berbers * It is 
said that two fifths of these latter people are of hlondish type. 
As for the coastal blonds, they might easily be accounted for 
on the ground of immigration, hut such an explanation is ob¬ 
viously impossible for the Atlas group, Sergif offers a sug¬ 
gestion, which had already occurred to me, which seems plau¬ 
sible enough. Why may not this blond ness in the Atlas Moun¬ 
tains, surely indigenous to Africa, be of an environmental ori¬ 
gin? In our chapter on Blonds and Brunets we have spoken 
at length of such influences. The case is parallel to that of 
the light-haired and blue-eyed Amo rites of the mountains in 
Palestine,^ who since the earliest Egyptian monuments have 
been thus represented as a blond people. Perhaps in their 
case as well they arc merely the local product of environ¬ 
mental causes; if not, one theory of immigration is as good 
as another so far as conclusive proof is concerned. 


* ftuedfnfrtdi, xxi. pp. ir S and [ 90 . His denial of the Atlas blond- 
M —'"Kfovrrlby all other observers. Collisnan, iSSS bnds a 
Similar blondness atoriff the coast of Tunis. 

t *597 a, p. 396 , IHis treatment of these blonds is admirable at pp 
3&4-2g6. 

t Sayte, iSSS a. 




CHAPTER XL 


THE ALPINE RACE: SWITZERLAND^ THE TYROL, AND THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

The Alpine highlands of central Europe—Switzerland and 
the Tyrol—while perfectly well determined in the main fea¬ 
tures of their racial constitution* abound in curious and inter¬ 
esting anthropological contrasts and contradictions,* This is 
not alone due to their central geographical-position, for that 
by itself would long ago have entirely destroyed any ethnic 
individuality which this little district might have possessed. 
The constant passage to and fro across it of migrant peoples 
from north + south, east,, and west would have been fatal to 
purity of physical type. Its dominant race has been preserved 
for us by the rugged configuration of its surface alone. The 
mountains offer us superb illustrations of the effect of geo¬ 
graphical isolation upon man ; this we have all been taught to 
note in its social and political phenomena. And it is this two¬ 
fold aspect of Switzerland and the Tyrol geographically which 
also enables us to account for their physical contrasts. We 
expect and we find almost absolute purity of type; but we are 
not surprised to discover also radical contradictions on every 
side. 

The influence of the topography and central situation of this 
mountainous region is well exemplified in the prevailing speech 
of the people to-day. The three great languages—French, 

* Prof. J. Kallmann, of Basel, k ihc best living authority on Switzer¬ 
land. Hk most Important contributions are those of 1 SS 1 a, i&Si-'Sj, 
f&5ac„iSSg a, whose titles are (ftven in our Bibliography. His courtesy in 
ohtai ning photographs and other 'material merits the smcertSI .grati¬ 
tude. A second authority, daiskal although now obsolete, fo ROtimeyer 
and Has, Crania Helvetica, Bas-el, i56l*_ Consult also the works of Drs- 
Bedot r Studer, and others herein cited. 
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German p and Italian—come together along most irregular 
boundaries. These are shown upon our map$ at pages toi and 
284, Then, besides these, subdivided by the way into thirty- 
five dialects of German, sixteen of French, and eight of Italian; 
there are five varieties of the Romansch in the Orisons and 
Tyrol And all this, too* as Taylor* says, in a country but 
twice the size of Wales. The Romansch is really a degenerate 
and primitive Romance or Latin language. Under the sev¬ 
eral names of Ladino or Fmoulian it still persists in the most 
isolated regions of Italy and Austria. Everywhere it is gradu¬ 
ally receding before the official languages, which are pressing 
Upon it from every direction. 

The head form throughout the Alps, as our general map 
of Europe lias proved, is in general at an extreme of broad- 
headedness of the human species. Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
according to this test, must be adjudged overwhelmingly of 
the Alpine racial type. Von Baer's discovery of this in i860 
established one of the first landmarks in the anthropological 
history of Europe, it has been confirmed Uv all observers 
since that tinie.l Great local variations, however* occur. 
Switzerland, especially the northern German-speaking half, is 
far less pure than cither the Tyrol or Savoy. Even Bavaria 
seems to be of purer type.J A Teutonic long-headed ness has 
interpenetrated the entire middle region t seemingly having en¬ 
tered by the Rhine and the valley of the Aar. This will ap¬ 
pear likewise from consideration of the other physical traits. 
W hether the first Teutons were the Helvetians, who con q uered 
or drove the broad-headed Rh^etians before them, is a matter 
for historical identification* 1 ' The anthropologists incline to the 

* Words and Places, p, 34, 

t Bis and Rntimeycr, 1 M 4 ; Kallmann, iSSj a ■ Heddcrf, lS& 5 , p. Si; 
Schell,. I&JI ; Redoi. I&9S ■ Pitard 1 arc best on Switzerland. 

Their resntt*, sa far as they Rive averages a| all, arc shown on our map 
of BHtu» ai page 285. Kollmann's mulls. ammiR: the best t do nor K 
unfortunately give averages, 

f A comparison of the iwa seriaiion curves on pa^e ti6 will prove this 
at once. On Savoy see Hovelacque, iS77-*7g. &fld Longfuet, 

* RUtfrneyer and lib, 1S64, at p. 33, and Scfcqll, iSgi, at p. 3 2 T dtscys-; 
historical probabilities. On the Ligurians and Etruscans. with their 
afim 3 tEes r consult nut chapter on haly. 
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opinion that the ancient Rliaetians, whose language still persists 
In the Roniansch, were so far influenced by Celtic-speaking 
invaders as for a time to adopt their speech and culture. 
Throughout all tins time they remained faithful to what Ruti- 
tncyer and His called the “ Dissentis ” type, because of its prev¬ 
alence in the upper Rhine Valley, It conforms to our notion 
of the Alpine race. These people were the lineal descendants of 
the Lake Dwellers, who settled the Alps in the early stone age.* 
Their racial equilibrium was upset at a comparatively late pe¬ 
riod by the advent of the Helvetians, Burgundians, and other 
Teutonic tribes. These people came as conquerors from the 
north. It is significant that their physical type prevails even 
to-day more noticeably in the upper classes,! A result of the 
ethnic intermixture has been in many cases to produce a dis- 
harmonic head, with the brachy cephalic cranium conjolne _to 
a rather longish and narrow face. This type is exemplified 
in our two portraits from the Tyrol at pages and A 

fine pure Alpine head and face is illustrated by our type from 
Dissentis. The possibilities of pure Teutonic descent appear 


in the type from Easel. 

The Teutonic racial influence invading Switzerland along 
its principal water course is clearly manifested by our map on 
the next page, Kollmanns researches proved the existence 
of a relatively blond zone across the middle, setting aside the 
Romansch-ItaJian ami the French-speaking sections on the 
east and west as relatively brunet districts.! His results as to 
pure brunet types were confused by the widespread prevalence 
of an intermediate or neutral coloured eye among the Swiss. 
Beddoe, bv charting the hair colour, alone seems to reach far 
more definite conclusions,* There can be little doubt that the 
more primitive substratum of the Alpine type has been rele- 


* Stndir ami llann waf[h, 1S94. P *3 Ser tfh rS «* a ’ 6l-&5, tn , hi ® 

attempt 10 prone the tike dwellers to be of Mediterranean descent, is. I 
thlnk h in errur. 

f His, 13 * 4 , p, S 70 . 

| Our map at paffe 223 - shows his dlslriblHion of brand typ«. ' iLS 

report. l£§I *. contains art original data* 

* At Beddoe, ia$s F pp, 75-fi^- * 5 perhaps the best brief summary of 
Swiss anthropology anywhere available. 
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gatf'l to the southeast and southwest by a wave of advancing 
blondncss from the north. The extreme blondness of Geneva, 



ancient capital of the Rurgundian kingdom, may he of recent 
origin from this people. Whether the gray iris, which is the 
33 
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most common shack* among the peasantry, associated with a 
brownish colour of hair, is indeed a distinctive Alpine trait; or 
whether it is merely a result of the intermixture of blond and 
brunet varieties, is still matter of dispute. In anv ease, it Is a 
marked peculiarity of the population all through die Alpine 
highlands. 

Our map of stature in Switzerland, in which, as always, 
dark tints denote the populations of shorter bodily height, 
brings to light another of those curious contradictions in which 
tills little country abounds, \\ hile its eastern and western ex* 
tr<mes. as we have just shown, are in respect of the colour of 
hair and eyes divided by an intrusive wedge of relative blond- 
ticss; now in stature this blondest girdle appears to he com¬ 
posed of the relatively shortest-statured population. To be 
sure, the differences are not great, hut they are perfectly well 
proved by these data, here mapped for the first time. Con¬ 
firmatory testimony conics from comparison with the statures 
of the surrounding countries.* Geneva, Valid, Neufchatel, the 
In'mesc Jura, and, we may add, Savoy also, surely lie within the 
influence of a specific centre of tall stature which covers the 
I'ttrgundian or northeastern corner of France. On the other 
hand, the canton of Graubiimk-n marks the outermost concen¬ 
tric circle of a second core of tallness which cutminatcs along 
the Adriatic Sea. This influence is equally apparent in north¬ 
eastern Italy, It endows the Tyrolese, whose peculiarities of 
stature we have described upon page ioi, with a marked su¬ 
periority over the Swiss in this respect,f 


.r„„, S “ m t ps , p:,fT " r4t >' 537 ' an( l SJ 6 * i-lri, 18S3, gives a map of 
suture in July by averse*, which invites comparison, Carre, (1S83) 
£*«> Ik wane, for 13,194 Savoyards of 1,644 metre*. Loren, a„d 
HcdotbfUti ton firm these data caaedy for the Grisnns and Valais, 

t -hwenertsche Suilstik, l9rjs, p, jj, (five* parallel data on the pro- 
portHms of sutures above ..69 metres, by cantons, flrfdly comparable 
with our map of the Tyrol. Roughly speaking, a population with 30 per 
cent of sutures superior to ,.6, metres seems to correspond loan average 
heisb, Of 1.66 metres; eo to s S per cent ,0 an average of , 63 metres; 
and S to IO per cent to»n average of 1.C0 metre*, 1 -orenr. =895. confirms 

I t , " , w,rtB for * differf t« in 'lit of recruits of nvo years, 

the Tyrol remains superior 
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At! this is indeed very confusing. It seems to confound 
all attempts at an ethnic explanation. The variations arc 
slight p to be sure, but they are all contrary to racial probability. 
We are forced again to take refuge ist purely environmental 
explanations. The law that areas of extreme elevation or in- 
fertility are unfavourable to the development of stature has 
already been discussed. We must invoke it here- Especially 
does it seem to fit the situation in the canton of Berne. 1 hrec 
zones of decreasing stature from the Jura to the Oberland are 
shown on our map. In this latter case the most widespread 
area of stunted population in Switzerland must, it seems to 
us, be due to the unfavourable influence of the habitat. If the 
Oberland were indeed* as Sluder presumes because of its rela¬ 
tive blondness, an area of late Teutonic colonization, it surely 
would be of greater average stature than it here appears. One 
other centre of relative shortness is clear in the AppenzcUs 
and Glams. To test it I have traced it through a number 
of years of recruits. It appears in each contingent, Chain- 
tncau's map brings it into strong relief. Perhaps here 
again some local influence has been in play, A field for an¬ 
thropological research of great interest in this quarter of the 
country is as yet almost untouched. Detailed analyses are, 
however, needed. Cantonal averages show very little, for 
thev include all extremes of environment at once. 

Another example of the competency of environment to con¬ 
fuse the phenomena of race is offered by a detailed study of 
the school children in the canton of Berne by Dr. Sluder r * 9> . 
We have just examined the distribution of stature in thb re¬ 
gion, noting the depressing effect of the high Alps in this re¬ 
spect. Topographically this canton extends over three region 
quite distinct in character. A middle strip along the valley of 
the Aar as far as the city of Berne consists of an elevated, not 
infertile table-land, with a rolling, hilly surface. This be¬ 
comes gradually more nigged, until it terminates in the high 
mountains of the Bernese Oberland south of Interlaken. Here 
in this chain wc have tile most elevated portion of Switzerland ; 
and, we may add, one of the most unpropitious for agricul¬ 
ture or industry. The peasantry hereabouts must live upon the 
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tourist or not at all- The northern third of Berne covers the 
Jura Mountains, quite high, but of such geological formation 
that the soil yields nut ungraciously to agriculture. Thus 
from the economic point of view we may divide the canton into 
two parts, setting aside the southern thin l—the Oberland-— 
as decidedly inferior to the rest. The people of this region in 



the ante-tourist era could not but be unfavourably affected by 
their material environment. 

Our map shows that this economic contrast is duplicated 
in the anthropological sense by an appreciable increase of 
bloiuhiess within the Obcriatuh which becomes more marked 
as the fastnesses of the mountains are approached. North 
of the citv of Eerne there arc from seven to eleven per cent of 
pure blonds; in llie Obcriand sometimes upward of three times 
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as many. Is it possible that this blondness in the mountains 
mav be due to race? li so, it must be Teutonic. tt e have 
i J seen that Switzerland is cm in halves at tins point by an 
intrusive strip of such Teutonic blondness. LV. binder ex¬ 
plained the phenomenon on the assumption that this blondnos 
migrating to the south along the Rhine, and then up the Aar. 
had heaped itself up. so t<> speak, against this great geograph¬ 
ical barrier, by a colonization of lauds hitherto unoccupied by 
the native inhabitants. This supposition might he tenable 
were not the evidence from all parts of Europe flatly opposed 
to it. There is nothing to show that the law of segregation 
of the Alpine type in the areas of isolation does not hold here 
as in the Tyrol, in western Switzerland, and all over the con¬ 
tinent. Central Switzerland was historically ovemin by the 
Helvetians, as we have said, who have been identified as Teu¬ 
tonic by race. The Rhtetians were the more primitive Alpine 
t viie. Every principle of human nature and ethnology opposes 
the supposition that these conquering Helvetians would be 
content to leave the darker Rlianians in full possession of the 
fertile plain of the Aar while they betook themselves to the 
barren valleys of the Oberiand. Everywhere else tn Europe 
the rule is, '“To the conquerors belong the plains, to the van- 
a nisheil the hills.” Tile blondness of the Qberland must there¬ 
fore he regarded as racially anomalous. Another explanation 
for it must be found in the influence of environment It is, m 
our opinion, traceable most probably to the effect Upon the pig¬ 
mental processes of the mountainous and infertile territory o 
these high Alps. In an earlier chapter* the evidence upon 
this point for Italy seemed to be quite clear. Further examples 
will be mentioned later. 

The broad-headed type not only forms the hulk of the pop¬ 
ulation all through the Alps; it is so much more primitive than 
all others that it lies closer to the soil. The racial character of 
the population varies in direct relation with the physical geog¬ 
raphy oF the country. The Tyrol is the most favoured spot m 
which to Study the succession of the long and the broad heads 


Page 75- 
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respectively.* It is the geographical centre of the continent. It 
holds strategically the great highway of communication—the 
Brenner Pass—between the north and the south of Europe. 
As our map on the next page shows, it is also the crest of tile 
great European watershed. From it llow the Inn River and 
the Drave into the Danube, thence to Lite Baltic Sea on the 
cast; the Adige is an abluent of the Po, running due south 
to the Adriatic; and on the west the brandies of the Rhine 
carry its waters into the Atlantic. Each of these great river 
systems has marked a line of human immigration and has di¬ 
rected racial movement to this spot. By the Danube the Slavs 
have come, and by Innsbruck over the Brenner, the Teutons 
have passed across into the valley of the Adige and thence 
directly Into the plain of Italy. Back over the same route have 
llowed many phases nf Mediterranean culture into the north 
from the time of the Phoenicians to the present. The Tyrol, 
for these reasons, is the one spot in Europe in which racial 
competition lias come to a focus. The population Is exceed¬ 
ingly mixed. I have seen men of the purest Italian type 
speaking the (scrman tongue; and at Botzen blond Teutons 
who made use of good Italian. Despite this circumstance of 
racial intermixture, there arc within the I yrol at the same time 
a number of areas of isolation which possess very marked in¬ 
dividuality. We thus have the sharpest contrasts between 
mixed anti pure populations. The Oetzthal Alps, in the very 
mitre of the country, are as inaccessible as any part of Eu¬ 
rope, So rugged is this latter district that the dialects differ 
from valley to valley, and the customs and social institutions 
as well.f 

W c have already discussed the variations of stature in this 
region ipage 101). We have shown how sharp is the transi¬ 
tion from a tall population north of the Alps to the stunted 

* The I tic rat Lire upon the Tyrol is especially rich, The h«t r/W 
Of the detailed researches of Unit. Tappeiner, Raid-Rack hard. Zucker* 
kandl, and others trill be found in Toldt, Ear Somatidofgic der Ttroter, 
Sitjungsti. Anth. Ge*. Wien. *sfv, rS«. pp. 77-8*. Our map is con- 
strutted from his data. On language* consult Bide r man n, Schndlcr, anti 
others. 

f Tappeiaer, 1878, p. 56, gives interesting examples, 
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people a\ Italian speech in the valley of the Adige. A similar 
tendency toward bruneLness is perfectly certain. The northern 
hali of the country is distinctly Herman in its colouring,, while 
the south becomes suddenly Italian.* 

Turning now to the anthropological map of this region, 
based upon a measurement of over twelve thousand skulls, it 
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will be fotttid that in nearly every case the broad heads become 
numerous in direct proportion to the increase in altitude. 
In other words, the broad open valleys leading out toward the 
great river systems of Europe are relatively dolichocephalic; 
while the side branches in the Oet Filial Alps* isolated from for¬ 
eign influences, show □ marked preponderance of round-head- 


* Mudl«n, lSf?2, Wkb map; Toppcrnc*, l^S, p. 2 £ 3 T 
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cdness. Thus in the Stauzerthal and the valley of the Schnals p 
indicated upon our map by the sot id black tint, are two of the 
broadest-headed spots in the world. In the first a!most sev¬ 
enty per cent, in the second over ninety per cent of the cranial 
indices were above 85.* These both tie* it will be observed r 
well off the main line of travel* either by the Inn Valley or over 
the Brenner At their outlets they contain many heads of 
medium breadth, but these become less frequent as vve pene¬ 
trate 13 ic highlands. Like them are nearly all the side valleys 
in this part of the Alps. So closely, indeed, does this physical 
trait follow the topography that Ranke of Munich, as we have 
already said, lias endeavoured to connect broad-hcadednc&s and 
altitude as cause and effect. For tts the true explanation of 
this phenomenon is entirely racialf It is a product of genu¬ 
ine social selection. The two great branches of narrow-head- 
etlncss, the blond Teuton at the north and the Mediterranean 
at the south with its dark eyes and hair, have invaded the Alps 
all the way from France to the Balkan stales. At the time of 
their coming a broad -3 leaded population, as it would appear, 
occupied the whole mountain chain. The result is that to-day 
its main peculiarity lias become attenuated exactly in propor¬ 
tion to the degree to which it has been exposed to racial inter¬ 
mixture with the new-comers. 

Here is an example, then, of purely human stratification. 
The Alpine type lias been overlaid by the new-comers, or else 
has been gradually driven up and back into the areas of isola¬ 
tion. Those who remained along the great routes of travel 
have been swamped in a flood of foreign intermixture. The 
only exceptions to the rule we have observed of a primitive 
broad-headed layer of population isolated in the uplands are 
offered by the two valleys of the Zillcr in the northeast and of 
the Isel and Kalserthals just across the main chain of the Alps 
by Linz + In these places HoII rRtl has proved that the con¬ 
verse of our proposition is true, since, as one ascends the val¬ 
leys the broad heads become less frequent. No explanation for 
this has been offered; hut I have a suspicion that it points to 

* Rabl-RflekharU, 1879, p. 21 a. 

t Mwhen, 1692, p, 125, 4i*cu.iic5 this. 
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still a third layer of population. The Slavic peoples immi¬ 
grating within the historic period are all very broad-headed. 
h is not impossible that this racial dement which has overlaid 
the Teutons in parts of eastern Europe may have followed them 
into these valleys. Certain it is that Slavic skulls begin to 
occur in this region.* It may have happened in this way: 
When the long-headed Teutons came, they drove the primi¬ 
tive Alpine population into the side valleys. Then, when the 
Slavs followed the Teutons, these latter types drifted up and 
back as well* merging with the original hroad-headed stock to 
produce an intermediate type of head form. This would ob¬ 
viously be less broad than the new Slavic type in relative purity 
along the main channels of immigration. 

The evidence from the Tyrol that in the Alps the broad 
heads lie nearest the soil is sustained by similar testimony from 
the other end of the same mountain chain. Bedot and Phard 
have studied iti some detail the population of the \ alais—the 
valley of the upper Eh one in western Switzerland. Their re¬ 
sults appear on our map at page 285. Here, precisely as in 
the Tyrol, the side valleys are distinctly broader-headed than 
that of the Rhone itself. Wherever the foreigner has come lie 
has lowered the cephalic index. Thus, for example, in the open 
valley of the Rhone the average index is but &2. while in the 
Gorge dil Trient P leading over toward Savoy, it rises Bj. Few 
oi the villages investigated arc as isolated today as those in 
the Octztal valleys of the Tyrol; but in proportion ns they 
lie off the main track the index rises appreciably. The evi¬ 
dence is indubitable that the broad-headed type is the oldest 
and most primitive all through the Alps. 

The Netherlands are generally conceded to be Teutonic, 
just as Belgium is regarded as Gallic or French in its affinities. 
Religious differences seem to confirm the deduction. Histo¬ 
rians—Motley, for example—assume the boundary between the 
Catholic and Protestant Low Countries to be dependent in 
large measure upon differences of physical descent. Nothing 


* Zuckerfcjmdl, 1^4, p. 134 + 
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could Ijc more erroneous. We have already seen in Belgium, 
that the transition from an Alpine to a Tctitunic population is 
entirely accomplished in passing from the Walloons to the 
Flemings.* * In the Netherlands similar contrasts of population 
exist, although it is more difficult to correlate them exactly with 
the geographical character of the country* Nevertheless, the 
anthropology of this little nation is of exceeding interest, be¬ 
cause it offers a clew to the problem of the origin of the curi¬ 
ously un-Teutonic populations which wc have shown to exist 
in Denmark and southwestern Norway. 

Linguistically, the Netherlands to-dav is at bottom entirely 
1 eutonic, but it is dialectically divided into several distinct 
parts.! The Frisian language, which since the very earliest 
limes has occupied its present territory, is of interest as being 
perhaps nearest to modern Saxon English and Lowland Scotch 
of all the continental languages. It is spoken principally in the 
province of Friesland (see map on page 296), in the hook of 
Noord- Hoi land, :uuj on the islands along the coast, even as far 
north as the southern boundary of Denmark-! The language is 
Slowly giving way before the aggressive Low German speech. 
1 he Saxon lias crowded it out of Groningen anti most of 
Drenthe, where it once prevailed. Frankish is crowding it 
back south of the Zuider Zee. Throughout Zeeland and south 
Holland a mixed Friso-Frankish language is spoken, which 
approaches the Flemish toward the Belgian frontier. Finally, 
in Limburg and parts of Xoord-Brabant we come upon the 
Walloon linguistic influence, as an added element. Tints it 
will be seen that, despite the small size of this country, the 
greatest diversity of speech prevails. One is led to expect that 
conditions giving rise to such variety of language ought to be 
competent also to perpetuate racial peculiarities of importance. 
Such is indeed the case, although, curiouslv enough, such phys¬ 
ical differences are quite independent of language in their dis¬ 
tribution. 


* Piipe 162 tiffins, 

^ f For map* ;m.J d*u (wuult Kuypqr, iSSa, am! especially Winkler. 
iSijl, Lubaeh. rJWsa, p. 4*4, wfiJs map. treats of i[ fully 

* Hansen, maps ii in Schleswig, 
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Very few anthropometric observations upon the living 
Dutch have been made; but research upon the cranial charac¬ 
teristics of the people has been ardently prosecuted for more 
than a generation.* The material is difficult to handle, since 
it has never been systematically co-ordinated. We have made 
an attempt to do this in our map on the next page, which repre¬ 
sents as accurately as may he the present state of our knowl¬ 
edge concerning the head form of the people. It shows, as 
we might expect, that the greater portion of the country is en¬ 
tirely Teutonic in respect of this characteristic. The people 
are predominantly long-headed, oval-faced, lallish, and blond. 
These latter traits are expressed with great purity, especially 
in Friesland and the neighbouring provinces.! It is curious to 
note also, as Lubach observes, that while the townspeople seem 
to be slightly different from the peasantry, betraying greater 
intermixture, few traces of any diversity between the upper 
and lower classes exist. This he asserts to be a result of the 
political homogeneity of the people and the absence of any 
hereditary ruling class of foreign origin or descent. Little by 
little, as we go south from Friesland, the people become darker- 
complcxioncd, the most noticeable change being it) the shorter 
stature and more stocky habit. This we might expect, indeed, 
from what we know of the Vv allonns, who arc of Alpine racial 
descent. 


* The standard authority upon the Netherlands is the law Dr. A. Sum, 
Of Ztuindam. To his son, Dr, J. Saw*, who Is ably continuing his 
father's investigations, I am indebted fur much assistance. Pr. De Man, 
of Middelhurj*. is also an authority upon the especially interesting dis¬ 
trict of Zeeland. Hr has courteously placed much on R lnat matter at my 
disposition. In addition to these, Drs. Fulmer. De Pauw. and Jacques 
hare contributed to our knowledge of the country. L,«s of then work 
will be found in nor supplementary Bibliography, The best comprehen- 
sive works arc D, Lubach. he Bevoners van Nederland. Haarlem. 1^3, 
A. Sasse. Ethnologic .an Nederland. Tijd. Aardrijlt*kitndl K Ccnootschop. 
ts 7 q. pp. **-311. with map; j. Sassc. Over Eeensche Schedcls, Acadeto- 
isch Proefschrift. Amsterdam. 1 S 91 : awl the later reports Of Dr A. Sas 5 
as Chairman of the Com ftl Ssrie voor de Ethnologic van Nederland in Ned, 
Tijd, voor Genecskunde, especially iSqjt and tSflb. 

t Lubach, rSf-t a, pp. 4™ B^rs the best general dcscrtpinm oi 

the population, Reddoe, sSSj. pp. 39-43. gi«* a good summary also. 







eatly that llie Frisians were in reality not Teutons at all, but 
were of a more primitive or Nemdert haloid derivation.* His 

• Brilr%e im p% she he n Anihropolr^ir dcr Dents* Inti, it, ft brsondem 
PrrUtki.chiij'unf: der Eric sen, Abb, K. A End, Wi^ . HcrUn, an S dern 
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\ ire how injected an dement of interest into the ethnology 
of the Netherlands in i£j6 by an attempt to prove craniologi- 
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conclusions were based upon studies of a few crania from the 
island* of Urk and Marken. in the Zuider Zee. The Frisian 
skull, according to Virchow, was not only peculiar but atavistic 
by reason of its peculiarly low vault and flat, retreating fore¬ 
head. In this respect it seemed to approach the ancient type 
of the so-called Neanderthal race* lie did not deny that in 
other respects the general proportions, especially as measured 
by the cranial index, were quite similar to those of the other 
Teutonic peoples. Subsequent investigation has. I think it 
may he fairly said, entirely shaken confidence in \ irchow's in¬ 
ferences. When measured according to normal and well-ac¬ 
cepted methods anil in sufficient numbers to eliminate chance 
variation, the northern Dutch seem to be in their head form, as 
also in all their other physical characteristics, distinctly and 
purely Teutonic. 

Having vindicated the right of the northern and eastern 
Dutch to the title of Teutons, wc come to a different problem 
in the case of the pcopte of the provinces of Holland and Zee- 
land. As our map shows, a sudden and violent rise of cephalic 
index betrays the presence of a targe population of Alpine or 
broad-headed affinity. Even here all along the seaeoast the 
Teutonic characteristics seem to have persisted, probably due 
to roving bauds from the north, similar to those which have 
settled ail along the litus Sa.roukum in France, Hut on the 
inner islands, especially in Nord and Zuid Bevcland, there is 
every indication of a broad-headed Alpine colony of consider¬ 
able size. This is shown by the dark tints upon our map. An 
extreme lunchycephaly has been proved here by Dr, De ^iatt, 
wbo lias most courteously sent me many photographs of crania 
from the region. We have already made use of two of these, 
at page 38. as illustrative of the limits of type variation with¬ 
in the continent of Furnpe.i The long-headed on e is from 

Juhre 1S76. Ili eonciuMons are contested Ijy Dr, A, SlSl?, r%, 
and especially by Von Haider, iSSd; and J- Sasse, iSgfi. furnishes a ffood 
review of ihe controversy ^ 

■ Of, r it pp. 31, 7 ?-ich>, and 

+ In addition to his other papers, ihose of ms amt 1S93 are especially 
important. Consult on the finds at S^aFtingen also; K,emna h 1S77; J- 
Sasse r 1^91, pp. 45 - 14 : mmI ^ u,t p 
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the seacoasf, where Teutonic characteristics prevail; the other 
gtotrakr one is from a village in the middle o! the brachy- 
cephalic area, submerged in the sixteenth century. These are 
each ttpical; the contrast is too marked to need further com* 
ment. There can he no longer any doubt that in these islands 
a settlement of the Alpine invaders took place at an carle time. 
Whether they actually antedated the Teutons, as Dr f" Sasse 
supposes,* or not, is matter for question. Mullcnhof states 
(hat the belts occupied the Khfnc delta as earlv as 400 n, c; f 
perhaps these broad*headed Icelanders are a heritage of their 
occupation. Do Man <«» certainly holds the bracltycephaly 



to represent an immigrant type more recent than the long¬ 
headed population on the coast. At all events, Lubacfi, nearly 
forty years ago, long before any precise measurements were 
taken, commented upon the brunet ness, the stocky build, and 
the round visage of the peasants of this district. Tu each of 
these respects they have been proved to differ from the I'ries- 
I an tiers farther north, who, as we have said, are Teutonic hy 
descent. Quite often the type is disharmonic. arising from a 
Cross of the two races, as in the case of the peasant illustrated 
inotir portrait herewith. The black hair of this man anti his 

* r%i, p. 84. 


1 Virchow, JS7&11, p, 3164, 
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accentuated brachycephaly arc in strong contrast with his 
elongated Teutonic face. The nearest blood relatives of these 
south Hollanders are the Walloons in Belgium * and the origi¬ 
nal broad-headed clement in the Danish population. From 
which of these colonics the Round-Barrow type invading the 
British Isles came we may never determine; we only know that 
the Alpine race touched the western ocean at this spot, and 
has here persisted in remarkable purity to this day. It seems 
as if a race bail here found refuge in this secluded spot against 
the aggression of the Teutonic type, just as the Walloons are 
sheltered in the woof led uplands of the Ardennes plateau in 
Belgium a little farther south. 

• From YintlerLi micro's data on ihc school ctiHdrcni in BeigE u m, a 
tendency toward brmietnoss, more marked than usual in Flanders, 
becomes apparent in the direction of Zeeland, An Alpine racial occupa 
lion of this region would account for it. 



CHAPTER XII. 


the BRITISH ISLES* 

The ethnic history of the British Isles turns upon two sig¬ 
nificant geographical facts, which have rendered their popula¬ 
tions decidedly unique among the other states oi western Eu¬ 
rope.” The first of these is their insular position, midway off the 
coast between the north and south of the continent- That nar¬ 
row silver streak between Calais and Dover which has insured 
the political security and material prosperity of England in 


■ For Id valuable assi Stance I. am deeply indebted m l>r. John Beddoe, 
V. tt. S,, Ian; President -d the Anthropological In-fit Li use of Great Britain, 
& f 11 rad ford-on'A von, Wilts, nol only 1 nr the loan of rare material for the 
11 lustra [inn of llii? fmrtkutar chapter, but b>r kindly criticism and iinlcresl 
throughout our whole scrie*. To t x-President E. W. Brabruok, C. B., 
Q f the Aritfefflpdngkal Institute, London, also, 1 would acknowledge 
moil gratefully my obligation. Recognition shnulii be made of ihc 
courtesy of >ir. J. A- Webster, secretary, ns well. The camplek collec¬ 
tion of photographs of the Institute ha* mu only been npcn«d to us; 
a large pat* of it has even been subjected to the perils of transportation 
lo America ^or our l.iencfit* Emtu these Sources all of our port Fill's* are 
derived* 

Authorities comprehensively (rearing the anthropology of the British 
Me* are Very few. Preeminent is Dr. John Reddoe's Races of Britain, 
Bristol and London, 1SS5; and his Sractirc and Bulk of Man in she 
British, Isles, in Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, Eli, 
i86i). A full list of his other valuable papers will he found: In our Bibli¬ 
ography. The m on U menial work r>f Davis and Thu mam. Crania Bri- 
tan mica, two volumes, London p 1865, Cover? the whole subject of past and 
present populations. Ad essay, On Some Fixed Points in British Ethnol¬ 
ogy. by the late T, II. Huxley, in the Contemporary Review for 1871, is a 
convenient summary, with no attention to the evidence of cranLologV, 
however- Finally, the reports of the Anthropometric Committee of the 
British Association for (he Advancement of Science, especially Us last 
one in iSSj. should not he omitted- Many Other papers Of local impor¬ 
tance are named in i>ur Bibliography above mentioned. 
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later times, has always profoundly affected her racial history. 
A partial bar against invasion by )and h the fata! step once 
take ei* it lias immediately become an obstacle in the way of 
retreat. Invasion thus led inevitably to assimilation, Pro¬ 
tected sufficiently against disturbance to assure that homo¬ 
geneity of type which is attendant upon close contact, the 
islands at the same time could never suffer from the stagna¬ 
tion which utter isolation implies. 

We are still further assured of the truth of this geographi¬ 
cal generalization on comparison of the racial history of Eng¬ 
land with that of Ireland: for we thereby have opportunity 
to observe the effects oi different degrees of such insularity. 
In the latter case, it has become a bit too pronounced to be 
a favourable element in the situation. Disregarding her mod¬ 
ern political history—for we are dealing with races and not 
nations—it is indeed iruc t as Dr. lieddoe says, that Ireland 
li has always been a little behindhand/’ Ethnic invasions, if 
they took place at all, came late and with spent energy; most 
of them, as ive shall see, w hether of culture or of physical types, 
even if they succeeded in reaching England, failed to reach 
the Irish shores at all These laws apply to all forms of life 
alike. Thus the same geographical Isolation which excluded 
the snakes of the mainland from Ireland—wc arc speaking 
seriously of an established zoological fact and not a myth— 
was responsible for the absence of the peculiar race of men 
who brought the culture of bronze and other arts into Eng¬ 
land in prehistoric times. It also accounts for the relative 
scarcity of the Teutonic invaders afterward. As wc may grade 
both the flora and fauna of the islands in variety of species 
from the continent westward, so also may we distinguish 
them anthropologically. In flora* Ireland has but two thirds of 
the species indigenous to England and Scotland; for the same 
reason lier human population coma ins much less variety of 
human type,* Among the Irish peasantry there are no such 
contrasts as those we shall show to exist between the highland 
and the lowland Scotch, or between the Englishman in Corn¬ 
wall and in Yorkshire, 

* Sir A. rieilde, in Macmillan's Magazine, M.irch, i SSs, pp. ft is#. 
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A second geographical peculiarity of the British Isles has 
not been devoid of importance for its. The eastern island con¬ 
tains both extremes of fertility and accessibility* Ireland is 
far more uniform* Another point for us to note al^o is that 
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tlit- backbone of the larger island lies along the west coast, 
Roth England and Scotland certainly present their best sides 
to the continent; all the wav from Caithness to Kent either 
the most fertile lands, or the months of rivers I tailing to them. 
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lie on the east. The same thing is partially true of Ireland, 
although more in respect of geology than topography* which 
latter is alone shown upon our map. The result, of course, 
is the accentuation of the contrasts between the populations 
of the east and west sides in either case. The best lands are 
at the same time nearest the mainland. All incentive to fur¬ 
ther invasion beyond a certain point ceases at once. The sig¬ 
nificance of this will appear hi due time. We may realise its 
importance in advance, however, by supposing the situation 
reversed, with the goal of all invasions on the farther side of 
each island, is there a doubt that Wales, the western Scot¬ 
tish Highlands, and farther Ireland would hare been far more 
thoroughly infused with foreign blood than they are in reality 
to-day? It makes a great difference whether a district is on 
the hither or the hinter side of Canaan. 

These truths, which we have here to apply to ethnic facts,, 
hold good in social relations as well. Either extreme of hetero¬ 
geneity or isolation is unfavourable to progress. This we may 
prove by applying the same laws to another country which in 
many respects is similar to the British Isles. Japan stands in 
much the same relation to Asia that Britain does to Europe. 
Like the British, her population is to-day quite well assimi¬ 
lated, although coni pounded of several ethnic types different 
from those of the mainland. Here again it 3s a modest degree 
of isolation which has left her to digest in comparative quiet 
the Mongol, the Malay, and the Polynesian elements in her 
population; and yet it is undoubtedly the very variety of these 
dements which makes the Japanese so apt in the ways of 
civilization. 

The most remarkable trait of the population of the British 
Isles is its head form; and especially the uniformity in iliis re¬ 
spect which is everywhere manifested. The prevailing type 
is that of the long and narrow cranium, accompanied by an 
oval rather than broad or rou nd face. This cephalic uniformity 
throughout Britain makes the task nf illustrating types by 
means of portraits peculEarly difficult; for distinctions of race 
are reduced mainly to matters of feature and relative blondness, 
instead of the more fundamental characteristics. In this con- 



77 . \ 


Measured by the cephalic index—that Is, the extreme 
breadth of the head expressed in percentage of its length 
from front to hack—the uniformity in cranial type all through 
the British Isles is so perfect that it can not be represented 
by shaded mafas as we have heretofore been accustomed to do. 
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nection, by the way, it should always be borne in mind that 
when we speak of broad or oval faces we refer to the propor¬ 
tions or the bony framework alone. We must look below the 
flesh, behind beard or whiskers* or else endless confusion will 
result. Full cheeks need not imply a broad face as we mean 
it. The width behind the malar bones is the crucial test. 
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Wherever heads have been measured, whether in the Aran 
Islands off the west coast of Ireland, the Hebrides and Scot¬ 
tish Highlands, Wales and Cornwall, or the counties about 
London, the results all agree within a Few units. These figures* 
noted upon the localities where they were taken, are shown 
upon our little sketch map on page 304. It will be observed 
at once that the indexes all lie between 77 and 79, with the 
possible exception of the middle and western parts of Scot¬ 
land, where they fall to 76.* 

What do these dry statistics mean? In the first place, they 
indicate an invariability of cranial type even more noticeable 
than in Spain or Scandinavia. Compared with the results else¬ 
where in central Europe p they are remarkable. On the conti¬ 
nent near by, the range of variation of averages of cephalic 
index in a given country is never less than ten points: hi Italy 
and France it runs from 75 to 88. Oftentimes within a lew 
miles it wilt drop five or six units suddenly. 11 ere In the British 
Isles it is practically uniform from end to end. Highland and 
lowland, city or country, peasant or philosopher* all arc prac¬ 
tical ly alike in respect of this fundamental racial characteristic. 
Our second deduction from the data concerning the cephalic 
index is that here we have to do with a living population In 
which the round-headed Alpine race of central Europe is totally 
lacking' an ethnic element which, as we have already shown 
in our preceding chapters K constitutes a full half of the present 
population of every state of middle western Europe—that is 
to say, of France* Belgium* Italy, and Germany. We have 
already proved that this Alpine race Is distinctively a denizen of 
mountainous regions; we christened it Alpine for that reason. 
It dings to the upland areas of isolation with a persistency 
which even the upheavals of the nineteenth century can not 
shake. Almost everywhere it appears to have yielded the sea- 
coasts to its aggressive rivals* the Teutonic long-headed race 


* Bcddnc, pp 231-233- 1893, p, 104, arid tS<u. anthnrhy ms 

EiujjJandp primarily; Haddon and Browne arc best on Ireland; Beddoe, 
1&87 a* on ilit Isle of M.sri; Gray* 1895 b, pives no aversee • •{ 77 Mr 169 
Snots on the casE coast an Aberdeen* Cf* also Horlon-Smith, 1B96; 
Mac Lean, 1866; Venn,, iSSB. clc. M uiTaa^.. [699, is fine. 
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in the north and the dolichocephalic Mediterranean one on 
the south. This curious absence of the broad-headed Alpine 
race in die British Isles therefore is merely another illustra¬ 
tion of its essentially continental character. 

Before we proceed to consider the other physical traits 
of the living population, we must draw in a background be 
a hasty summary of the facts which the science of archaeology 
has to offer concerning the prehistoric human types in the 
islands. In the first place, it is certain that the earliest in¬ 
habitants were decidedly long-headed, even more so than any 
Europeans of to-day; far more so than the present British# 
Tile evidence concerning this most primitive stratum is care¬ 
fully presented by Boyd Dawkins m his Early Man in 
Britain. These men, whose remains have been unearthed in 
caves, and whose implements have been discovered in the river 
drift of the late Glacial epoch, were decidedly dolichocephalic. 
Both in the stage of culture attained and in head fomi they 
were >o like the Eskimo of North America that Nilsson more 
tEian a half century ago suggested a common derivation for 
both. Boyd Dawktns lends his support to the same hypothe¬ 
sis, assuming that as the ice sheet withdrew to the north, these 
primitive Folk followed it; just as we know to a certainty that 
the mammoth, mastodon, and other species of animals have 
done * A Former connection of Europe w ith Greenland would 
have made this migration an easy matter. Whether this inter¬ 
esting supposition he true or not, we know that the earliest 
type of man in Britain was as long-headed as either the African 
negro or the Eskimo—that is to say, presenting a more ex~ 
treme type in this respect than any living European people 
to-day* 

The second population to be distinguished in these islands 
was characterized by a considerably higher culture; but it 
was quite similar to the preceding one. although somewhat 
less extreme in physical type, so far as we can judge by the 
bead form. This epoch. From the peculiarities of its mode of 
interment, is known as the Long-Barrow period.f The human 


* iSSo s p r 233 ; con Sul I also his 18740 amt 1S74 h. 

f The best authorities upou thk and ibe succeedintf type art Canon 
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remains are found, often in considerable numbers, generally 
in more or less rudely constructed stone chambers covered 
with earth. These mounds, egg-shaped in plan, often several 
hundred feet long, are quite uniform in type. The bodies are 
found at the broader and higher end of the tumulus, which 
is more often toward the east, possibly a matter of religion* 
the entrance being upon this same end. These people were 
still in the pure stone age of culture; neither pottery nor metals 
seem to have been known. But a distinct advance is indicated 
by the skilfully fashioned stone implements, Such long bar- 
rows occur most frequently in the southwest of England, in 
the counties of Wilts and Gloucestershire* and especially in the 
bleak uplands of the Coteswold Hills; but they are also found 
much farther north as well. The people of this period were, 
as we have said, like their predecessors extremely long¬ 
headed. The cephalic index in the lit- w*as as low as 72. sev¬ 
eral units below any average in Europe to-day, save perhaps 
in parts of Corsica. It is worthy of note also that a re mark- 
able purity of type in this respect was manifested; positively 
no broad crania with indexes above So have ever been found. 
These kmg-baiTOW men were also rather undersized, about 
five feet five in dies—that is to say, an inch shorter than any 
English average to-day. Holies ion claims never to have 
found human remains characterised by a stature above five 
feet six inches. Beddoe rMfJ concedes H to have been a popu¬ 
lation shorter than any now living in Britain. The full sig¬ 
nificance oE this important point will appear shortly. Finally, 
the evidence seems to bear out the conclusion that thus far 
we have to do with but one race type, which hath however* 
slowly acquired a low r stage of culture by self-education. 

Tins neolithic, or stone age, primitive type ls still repre- 

GmciwcrU s British Burrows, with Its anthropological nales by !>r, RpMrt- 
lofi, 1^77, at pgts 617-71S : the Crania Britan nica above fneiUioned. but 
more specially ch? essays by !)r. Thurnam in Memoirs of the Anihro- 
pnlogitaL Society of Lrmtfnn. vo]. i, pp. rac-ifrfl, 4 5 §-5.19, and vol. Hi. pp. 
41-yj, ConstHl abn RdltrSlnn in Jnur. Anth. Inst., London, V h pp. 
131-J-172; Gnrtort. rSflj. and an Xitiure, S'"member IS and 23 , lEk>4. The 
uEdur author!Lie:, arc Sir D*fiae 1 U 7 lsi.fi. iB*i, pp^ ; Batemmn, iS6i ; 

also Lainp and Huxley. lW> H especially pp. IOO-liH. 
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scntoi m the present population* according to the testimony 
of those best fitted to judge. One of these neolithic types, 
judging hy the combination of diminutive ness of stature, bru- 
net ness, and accentuated doHchocephaly, is represented by 
imr number 137 at page 330. Dr, Bcddoe writes me that it is 
not confined to Devonshire, but is " common enough in other 
parts of England* 

The nest event in the prehistoric history of the I British Isles 
—pardon the bulb it conveys ottr meaning—is of profound 
significance. Often directly superposed upon the relics of the 
Long-Barrow period, and in other ways indicating a succession 
to it in time, occur the remains of an entirely different racial 
type. This stratum represents the so-called Round-Barrow 
period, from the circumstance that the burial mounds arc no 
longer ovoid or elongated in ground plan* but'quite circular 
or bell-shaped. The culture is greatly superior to that of its 
predecessor. Pottery, well ornamented, occurs in abundance; 
and the metals are known. Bronze implements ore very- com- 
luiju, and even a few traces of iron appear. Now the dead are 
often buried in urns, showing that incineration must have 
been practised. More remarkable than this advance in culture, 
and more directly concerning our present inquiry, the people 
were as broad-headed as tin; modern peasants of middle 
France. The cephalic index was fully ten points on the aver¬ 
age above that of the long-barrow men. averaging about K3 
in the life. The former type has not entirely disappeared, but 
jt h in a decided minority. So persistent is the difference that 
Dr. ThumaiU'S well-known axiom, + ‘ long-barrow, long skull; 
roiiiid-barmw, round head* is accepted as mi ethnic law. ft 
h impossible to emphasize too strongly the radical change m 
human type which is hereby implied. The contrast is every 
whit as marked as that between a modem Alpine peasant and 
a south Italian or Scandinavian. The new population differed 
in still another important respect from the underlying one. 
This is known from scores of detailed measurements of skele¬ 
tons. The average stature was fully three inches greater, 
rising five feet eight inches. The Round-Barrow population, 
therefore, attained a bodily height more respectable as com- 
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pared with the present living one than its stunted prede¬ 
cessor, Dr, Beddoc has selected our portrait Nos, toy and 
no as representing thin almost extinct broad-headed type 
of the bronze age. It is said to be not uncommon in the re¬ 
moter parts of Cumberland. Harrison * describes it best in 
tlte life. It is above the average in height, strong-jawed, some¬ 
times fair in complexion, though more often dark. The head 
ts broad and short, the face strongly developed at the cheek 
bones, “ frowning or beetle-browed," the development of the 
brow ridges being especially noticeable in contrast with the 
smooth, almost feminine softness of the Saxon forehead. Our 
old British type from Barley, Herts (No. in), would seem 
to conform pretty welt to this type. It is most prevalent 
among the remnants of the now well-nigh extinct yeomanry 
class. Another equatly good example of this primitive old 
British type is shown in our “ old black-breed" man from 
the Shetland Islands, shown at pages 302 and 303. These 
pcopte are to-day nearly extinct in the islands, I am informed 
by Dr. Beddoc. being crowded out, as we shall see, by the Scan¬ 
dinavian invaders. The effect of a cross with the Norsemen is 
dearly evident in our Nos. toy and 108. On the mainland, 
this *' old black breed " is still numerous in west Caithness and 
east Sutherland. 

The generally accepted view among anthropologists to-day, 
is that the Round-Harrow men came over from the mainland, 
bringing with them a culture derived from the East. We can 
never know with certainty whether they were Celtic immi¬ 
grants from Brittany, where, as we have already shown, a 
similar physical type prevails to-day—such is Thurnam's view: 
or whether they were the vanguard of the invaders from Den¬ 
mark, where a round-header) type was for a time well repre¬ 
sented—an opinion to which Dr, Rolleston inclines. Tins 
latter hypothesis is strengthened by study of the modem popu¬ 
lations, both of Norway and the Danish peninsula. I’or ex¬ 
ample, turn for a moment to our map on page 206, showing 
the head form in Scandinavia to-day. Notice how the tints 


* isga, p, 246; rifddnc, 18S5, p. rj. 
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darken—that is to say, tine heads broaden— in the southwest 
comer of Norway, The same thing is true just across the 
Skager Rack in Denmark proper, where the round-headed 
type is still more Frequent than immediately to the south in 
Schleswig-Holstein and Hanover, This neighbourhood was 
once a distinct subcentre of distribution of this type. It might 
readily have come over to England from here, as the Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons did a few centuries later. Differing in 
these details as to their precise geographical origin, all au¬ 
thorities are nevertheless agreed that the round-harrow men 
came from the continent somewhere. Any other derivation 
would have been an impossibility. We also know that this 
Alpine immigrant type overran all England and part of Scot¬ 
land. It never reached Ireland because of its rcmotCtieSs; 
with the result that greater homogeneity of type prevails, w hile 
at the same time the island was deprived of a powerful stimu¬ 
lus to advance in culture. This is the first indication of the 
geographical handicap under which Erin has always laboured. 
Finally, we have to note that this broad-headed invasion of 
the Round-Barrow pc riot! is the only case where such an ethnic 
element ever crossed the English Channel in numbers suffi¬ 
cient to affect the physical type of the aborigines. Even here 
its influence was but transitory; the energy of the invasion 
speedily dissipated' for at the opening of the historic period, 
judged by the sepulchral remains, the earlier types had con¬ 
siderably absorbed the newcomers. 

The disappearance of the round-barrow men is the last 
event of the prehistoric period which we are able to distin¬ 
guish. Coming, therefore, to the time of recorded history, 
wc find that even- influence was directed toward the complete 
submergence of this extraneous broad-headed type; for a great 
immigration from the northern mainland set in, which, after 
six hundred years of almost uninterrupted flow, completely 
changed the complexion of the islands—we speak literally 
as well as figuratively. The Teutonic invasions from Ger¬ 
many. Denmark, and Scandinavia are the final episodes in our 
chronicle. They bring us down to the present time. They 
offer ue a brilliant example of a great ethnic conquest as well 
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as of a military or political occupation The Romans * came 
in considerable numbers; they walled cities and bnitt roads; 
they introduced new arts and customs; but when they aban¬ 
doned the islands they left them racially as they were before. 
For they appear to have formed a ruling caste, holding itself 
aloof in the mam from intermarriage with the natives. Not 
even a heritage of Latin place names remains to any consider¬ 
able degree, Kent and E*sl x were of all the counties perhaps 
the most thoroughly Romanized; ami yet the names of towns, 
rivers* and hills were scarcely affected. The people manifest 
no physical traits which we are justified in ascribing to them. 
The Teutonic invasions, however, were of a different char¬ 
acter. The invaders, coming perhaps in hopes of booty, yet 
finding a country more agreeable for residence than their 
barren northern land, cast in their lot with the natives* in many 
districts forming the great majority of the population. Wc 
find their descendants all over Britain to-day* 

These Teutonic invaders were all alike in physical type, 
roughly speaking. We can scarcely distinguish a Swede from 
a Dane to-day, or cither from a native of Schleswig-Holstein 
or Friesland, the home of the Jutes r Angles, and Saxons. They 
are all described to us by chroniclers, and our modem research 
corroborates the testimony, as tall, tawny-haired, fiercely bltte- 
eyed barbarians. Evidence there is indeed that the Alpine 
broad-headed race once effected a lodgment in southwest Nor¬ 
way , as we have already said. Our map of that country on 
page 206 show's a persistence greatly attenuated of that trait 
all along the coast. Archaeology shows it to have invaded 
Jutland also in early times; but it seems to be of secondary 
importance there to-day. The Danes are somewhat broader- 
headed than the Hanoverians perhaps; but in all other re¬ 
spects they are tall and blond Teutons. 

Since we can not follow these invaders over Britain by 
means of their head form, they being all alike and entirely 
Similar to the already prevailing type in the llrittsh Isles pre¬ 
vious to their advent, we must have recourse to a contributory 

* On the Romans consult the Crania Brimnnica, pp, 175 and 

Beddoc h 1685, pp. 50-37, 
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kind of evidence. We have at times made use of the testi¬ 
mony of place names heretofore; but it is nowhere dse in 
Europe so clear or convincing- as in this particular case. We 
may trace with some surety, each current of the great Teu¬ 
tonic inundation by means of them. Then, having done this 
and completed our historical treatment of the subject, we may 
once more take up the main thread of our argument by return¬ 
ing to the study of the living population. We shall thus have 
the key to the situation well in hand. The distribution of 
colour of hair and eyes and of stature will have a real signifi¬ 
cance. 

Our map on the next page, adapted from Canon Taylors 
exceedingly valuable little book entitled Words ant! Places, 
will serve as the mainstay of our summary. In choosing our 
shading for it, we had one object in mind p which we can not 
forbear from stating at the outset. The three shades denoting 
the Teutonic place names are quite similar in intensity, and 
sharply marked off from the Celtic areas, which we have made 
black. This is as it should be; for the whole matter involves 
a contrast of the three with the one which we know to be bar 
more primitive and deep-seated. The witness of spoken lan¬ 
guage, to which we shall come shortly, would suffice to con¬ 
firm this, even had we no history to which to turn. Our map 
shows at a glance, an island where once all the names of natu¬ 
ral features of the landscape and of towns as well were Celtic* 
This primitive layer of names has been rolled back by pressure 
from the direction of the mainland. It is a unit opposed to 
the combined aggression of the Germanic tongues.* 

The Jutes, Angles, and Saxons set the Teutonic ball a-roll- 
ing. They came from the northern coast of Germany, from 
the marshes and low-lying country or Friesland These bar¬ 
barians seem to have followed close upon the heels of the re¬ 
tiring Romans, making their appearance about the year 400 
of our era. The w hole island lay open to them, and they made 
haste to overrun the best of it. They avoided the fens and 
forests, to which the natives withdrew. Within two hundred 

* Consult BedilM, iS 65 k p. 66, for emit isms of evidence die ri ceil from 
place names. 
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years their influence had extended even to ilic uttermost parts 
of Ireland, over the whole of which, as our map shows, Saxon 
village names sporadically occur.* From their widespread dis¬ 
tribution it would seem* as Taylor suggests, that the invaders 
often avoided the settled places and founded entirely new set¬ 
tlements in virgin territory* The main centre of their occupa¬ 
tion was in the southeast and middle of England, where, from 
their first landings in Kent and Essex, they transformed the 
entire country* Scotland also, south of Edinburgh, was in¬ 
fused with Saxon blood if we may judge from our map. This 
district p from the river Tees to the Forth, is in fact, as Taylor f 
says, as purely English as any part of the i stanch The Loth fans 
were reputed English soil until the eleventh century, Scot¬ 
land begins racially t not at the political boundary of the river 
Tweed and Solway Firth, but at the base of the Grampian 
Hills,* The Correspondence between our maps of physical 
geography and of Celtic place names in Scotland shows un¬ 
doubtedly a relation of cause and effect. 

This first inoculation with Teutonic blood was an unwill¬ 
ing one* We have every evidence that the struggle was bitter 
to the end. The tale of Saitil Guthlac, a devout Saxon, shows 
it. Disturbed in his meditations one night by a great uproar 
outside his hermit hub he engaged himself in prayer for 
preservation until the morning. The chronicler tells us that 
he w ? as much relieved at daybreak bv the discovery that the 
midnight marauders were only dwils, and not Welshmen * So 
strong was race antipathy that the laws forbade a Briton 
from drinking from a cup touched by a Saxon till it had been 
scoured with sand or ashes.[| Two hundred years of such a 

* Canon Taylor ha* personalty offered one criticism of our map which 

ia WOfth F « ( Th * S**on spots throughout Iceland seldom represent 

but a single village name. They were of necessity made somewhat too 
Jarffe relatively, for purposes of itieflititatfon. The island h really far 
more exclusively Celtic lhan this map makes it appear. 

* «*-. P irs. | Cf A. Gdfcfe, lEgy. p . ™ 

■ Beddor, iSSj, p. 53. 

| [lav Es and Th u rn am glte mu ay p< her 3 n [ercsiinjf exam pies, Com me, 
let hfj Village Community in Britain. p. 240, gives Leitimony to ifoe same 
effect from quite different sources. 
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struggle could not but modify the purity of the native stock* 
as we shall be able to prove, k is probably indeed* that more 
than half tite blood in the island was by this time Saxon. 

About the year 850 came the second instalment of the 
Teutonic invasion at the hands of the Danes. They put an 
end to the inroads of their Saxon predecessors by attacking 
them in the rear. Two contrasted kinds of expeditions seem 
to have been despatched against the island. Those which 
besieged London and skirted the southern coasts were mainly 
piratical; few names indicating any permanent settlement 
occur. These Danes were in search of booty alone. Farther 
north, especially in Lincolnshire and its vicinity, the charac¬ 
ter of the names betokens intentional colon ization, and a very 
intensive one at that. Thus* nearly a quarter of all the village 
names in Lincolnshire terminate in ** by” as Whitby* Derby* 
and the like. The Saxon equivalent for this Danish word for 
village 3 s ham" or “ ton/' as Buckingham and Huntington. 
The line of demarcation of Danish settlement on the south is 
very sharp. The fens deterred them from extending in this 
direction, for the marshes were long a stronghold of the Brit¬ 
ons, as wc have seen. From the Wash north over \ orkshire 
to the Tees they occupied and settled the country effectively.t 
Three hundred years were necessary to accomplish this result. 

The Norwegians* coming next* mainly confined their at¬ 
tention to the northern and western coasts of Scotland* shun¬ 
ning their vigorous competitors to the south. They attacked 
the island from the back side. The fringe of Xorse place names 
upon our map is very striking. These Teutons rarely pene¬ 
trated far inland in Scotland, especially along this west coast. 
For here the country is nigged; the only means of communica¬ 
tion is by sea: so that the isolated colonies of "baysmert IJ 
were speedily absorbed. They dislodged the Gaelic speech 
in eastern Caithness entirely* so that the country lias been 
Teutonic for upward of one thousand year:. Pure Norse was 
spoken for a long time both m northern Ireland and Scotland.I 

* Tnylor, p/. dL r pp. 103-12* - B«ddoe* i&Sj* PP Sfr-y*. 

\ ViJt licdJoc, 1037, on Vvrkshire, 

| Moreen. iSyO, p. 369, 
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On the inlands—ihe Shetland^ Orkneys, and Hebrides—the 
case was much the same. Here i!ie aborigines were often en¬ 
tirely replaced by a purely Scandinavian population. Such a 
family with strongly accentuated Norwegian peculiarities is 
depicted on this page. Us contrast with the aboriginal dark 
population, the " old black breed/' needs no comment Our 

Xo. 1.38 at page 330 is 
another good example 
of a pure blond Scan¬ 
dinavian from this dis¬ 
trict, One reason for the 

Ten ionization of these 
islands, which should be 
noted, ts that they were 
really wintering stations 
and bases of supplies for 
the expeditions along the 
coasts of Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Wales during 
the summer season, The 
only other district where 
Norse settlements occur 
in frequency is, as our 
map shows, in Lanca¬ 
shire and the lake dis¬ 
trict, This may also have 
been a centre whence 
expeditions all about 
the western coasts took 
place, planting little sta¬ 
tions where opportunity offered. One of the most important 
of these was in Pembrokeshire, that strip of coast which, as 
Laws *'*** has shown in detail, has been the seat of so many 
foreign occupations. 

The Normans,* last of the Germanic series, came to the 
islands after they had become so infiltrated with Teutonic 



Scandinavian u-pv*. LcwlJ* Hebrides islands. 


* Davis and Thu mam, JS&S, PP- *93 *y-: Bcddw, 1915, pp. 110 -^ 5 , 
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settlements that but lew traces of them separately can be de¬ 
tected. They did not come as they entered Normandy, as 
colonizers; but as political conquerors, a lew thousand per¬ 
haps, forming- a ruling class just as the Frants invaded south 
Germany or Burgundy, Their influence is most strongly 
shown in York and parts of Lancashire and Durham. Much 
of the land here they laid entirely waste; what they did with 
the native owners we can only surmise. At a later time a 
gradual influx of Norman blood made itself felt in the south 
and east of England, so that Dr, Bcddoe concludes that by 
the time of Edward I perhaps a fifth of the population was 
of Norman descent more or less indirectly. 

The Teutonic immigration had now mn its course- The 
islands were saturated. Let us sec what the anthropological 
effect has been, by returning once more to the consideration 
□t physical characteristics alone. 

We are now prepared to show why it is that in head form 
the population of the British Isles to-day is so homogeneous. 
The average cephalic index of 78 occurs nowhere else so uni¬ 
formly distributed in Europe, nor does it anywhere else descend 
to so low a level, save at the two extremes of the continent 
in Scandinavia and Spain. We have already shown that tn 
these two outlying members of Europe we have to do with 
relatively homogeneous populations in. this respect. Other 
facts, already recited, prove that this uniformity of head Form 
is the concomitant and index of two relatively pure, albeit 
widely different, ethnic types—Mediterranean in Spain, Teu¬ 
tonic in Scandinavia. Purity of descent in each case—that is 
to say, freedom from ethnic intermixture—is the direct and 
inevitable outcome of peninsular isolation. It is now F proper 
to ask—and this is the crucial question, to whose elucidation 
all of our argument thus far has been contributory—whether 
we may make the same assumption of racial purity concern¬ 
ing the British populations. We have a case of insularity 
even more pronounced than in Spain or Scandinavia; vve have 
cephalic uniformity. The interest of our problem intensifies 
at this juncture. If relatively pure* have we to do here In 
Britain with the type of the Teuton or of the Iberian race? 
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We are generally known as Teutonic by descent. Or is there 
some complex product here made up of I mill ethnic elements* 
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in which case the apparent homogeneity revealed by the head 
form is entirely specious and misleading? As our mainstay in 
such matters, cephalic in flex, fails us utterly, since both north 
and south arc precisely alike in this respect, we must rely upon 
the other, albeit less stable, physical trails. To these we turn 
next in order* 

A glance at the accompanying map of relative bnmetness 
suffices to show a curious increase of pigmentation from north¬ 
east to southwest, measured by the prevailing colour of the 
hair,* The map is almost the exact counterpart of our pre¬ 
ceding one of place names. From our previous chapters we 
might have been led to expect such an increase from north 
to south; for that is the rule in every continental country we 
have studied The phenomenon we found to be largely a 
matter of race' but that physical environment, notably cli¬ 
mate* played an important part. Moreover, we proved that in 
elevated districts some factor conduced to increase the blond- 
ness, so that mountains more often contained a fairer popula¬ 
tion than the plains roundabout Here is- a surprising contra- 
din ion of that law* if law it be: for the Grampian Hills in 
Scotland, wild and mountainous Wales* and the hills of Con¬ 
nemara and Kerry in western Ireland* contain the heaviest 
contingent of brunet traits in the island. The gradation from 
cast to west is in itself a Hat denial of any climatic influence, 
for the only change in that direction is in the relative humidity 
induced by the Gulf Stream. 

The darkest part of the population of these islands consti¬ 
tutes the northern outpost of that degree of pigmentation in 
Europe. Western Ireland, Cornwall, anti Argyllshire in Scot- 


* This map is construe ted upon a system adopted by Dr. Beddoe a* an 
Index of pigmentation. It dllTers from Other* mainly in assigning 
cspedi] importance to black hair ns a measure of brunet ness. on the 
assumption that a head of black hair betrays twice the tendency to 
mtlanosity of a dark brown one. Without accepting this* argument &s 
Valid, the map in question seem* to accord best with others constructed 
by the measurement of pure light and dark types on the German system, 
Dr. Beddoe regards this one as bc*l Illustrating the facts In the case. The 
maps of the Anthropometric Committee, working with the colour of 
hair and eyes combined, seem to he highly Inconclusive. 
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land are about as dark, roughly speaking, as a strip across 
Europe a little farther south, say from Normandy to Vienna, 
Even in these most brunet areas pure dark types are not very 
frequent. No such extremes occur as Italy and southern 
I rauce present, The prevailing combination is of dark hair 
and grayish or hazel eyes. Such is particularly the case among 
the western Irish and southern Welsh.* So striking is the 
f»rimt-liless in the latter case that ivc find an early writer in 
this century, the Rev. T. Price, 1 ascribing the prevalence 
of black hair in Glamorganshire to the common use of coal 
as fuel. Such absurd hypotheses aside, we may be certain 
oi the strongly accentuated brunet ness of the peasant rv here¬ 
abouts, All our \\ e!sh types are decidedly dark in this way. 
The opposite extreme of blond ness corresponds, as nearly 
as we can judge, to I he continental populations in. the lati¬ 
tude of Cologne. Light hair and hrown or blue eves be¬ 
come common. Perhaps the lightest part of Britain is in Lin¬ 
colnshire Dr. Reddou states that the people here remind him 
strongly uf the peasantry about Antwerp.f Portraits of a 
number of these blond Anglo-Saxon types appear in our series 
at page 308. None of these men arc quite as fair as the pure 
Teutonic race in Scandinavia, although isolated examples in¬ 
deed occur. \\ e shall probably not be far wrong in the state¬ 
ment that the extremes in the British Isles are about as far 
separated from one another as Berlin is from Vienna, In the 
darkest regions [jure hmnet types are more frequent than the 
blond by abom fifteen per cent. In the eastern and northern 
counties, on the other hand, the blonds are in the majority 
by an excess of about five per cent. Everywhere, however, 
•ill possible crossings of characteristics appear, proving that 
the population is well on the road toward homogeneity. 

Blondness in some districts often takes the peculiar form 


T f f Flatten and Browne, published In the Proceed. 

Ififf* of the Royal Insh Academy, Dublin, sin™ iS^, on ,he wesiern 
rnsb. 'S our be*« recent aulhority on (bis people. Thus In The Aran 
“™ l ('^W' P- while among the men only See per cent of fair hair 
occurred, almost ninety percent of (he eyes were classed as light 
f Davis anfl Thumam, [66*. p. 318; Bedtloc, 188;, p. aj 2 . 
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of freckled skin and red hair, We in America are familiar 
with two types of Irish, for example; one thus constituted, 
while the other is more often compounded of the black or dark 
brown hair and steel-blue iris. This is known to the older 
anthropologists as the “ light Celtic eye.” It seems, from 
everyday observation, as if this latter variety were far more 
common among the women in our immigrants from Ireland, 
A similar contrast is remarkable in Scotland. Here, in fact, 
in some districts red-headedness is more fretpient than almost 
anywhere else in the world, rising sometimes as high as eleven 
per cent,* In our chapter on Scandinavia wc have undertaken 
to prove that this phenomenon is merely a variation of blond- 
ness .4 At all events, investigation shows that red hair is most 
frequent in the lightest parts of the continent Tn Scotland 
the same rule applies, so that the contrasts between east and 
west still hold good. The Camerons and Frasers are as dark 
as the Campbells are inclined to red-headedness.J As for the 
Ball iota and Sinclairs, we expect them to be light, as their 
Norman names imply. 

Seeking for the clew to this curious distribution of brunet- 
ness in the British Isles, we may make use for a moment of 
the testimony of language* The Celtic speech is represented 
to-day by Gaelic or Goidclic, which is in common use in parts 
of Scotland and Ireland; and secondly by Kymrie or Bry- 
thonte, which is spoken in Wales. It was also spoken in Corn¬ 
wall until near the close of the last century, when it passed 
into tradition. On our map of bnmetness we have roughly 
indicated the present boundaries of these two branches of the 
Celtic-spoken language. It will be noted at once that the 
darkest populations form the nucleus of each of the Celtic 
language areas which now remain, especially when we recall 
what we have Just remarked about Cornwall Leaving aside 
for the moment the question whether this in any sense implies 
that the original Celts were a dark people, let us he assured 
that the local persistence of the Celtic speech is nothing more 

* Gray, a and 1B9S b„ finds in Aberdeen from five to seven per 
Ctrl! of ibis !ype, 

f Stt page 206 JM/ra, 


} Eeddoe. iSS?. p. 158. 
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nor less than a phenomenon of isolation to-day* * The aggres¬ 
sive English language lias been crowding its predecessor to 
the wall in every direction , 0 This lias been proved beyond 
all possible doubt. In the nooks ami comers, the swamps and 
hills, where the railroad and the newspaper are less important 
factors in everyday life, there we find a more primitive stratum 
of language. Is it not justifiable for us. from the observed 
parallel between speech and brnnetness, to assume also that 
of the two the darkest type in the British Isles is the older? 
The women generally, conformably to a law of which we shall 
speak later, seem to be more persistent in their bmnetness 
than the mend This corroborates our view. Thus Gray4 
among three thousand Scotch agricultural labourers in Aber¬ 
deenshire, found dark hair ten per cent more frequent among 
the women, while dark eyes occurred well-nigh twice as often* 
A hasty examination of Dr. Beddoris tables indicates the 
same tendency all over the islands where the sexes arc distin¬ 
guished . 18 Ffhzncr || observed the same phenomenon in Al¬ 
sace, where, as in Britain, a dark population lias been overran 
by a Teutonic one* So striking was the contrast here that he 
even ascribes it to a real sexual peculiarity. 

One detail of our map confirms us in ibis opinion that a 
primitive dark population in these islands, now mainly of 
Critic speech, has been overlaid by a lighter one. Notice the 
strongly marked island of bmnetness just north of London, 
Two counties, Hertfordshire and Buckingham shire, are as 
dark as Wales, and others north of them arc nearly as unique. 
All investigation goes to show that this brunet outcrop is a 
reality. It is entirely severed from the main centre of dark 
eyes and hair in the west, by an intermediate zone as light as 
Sussex, Essex, or Hampshire (Hants), Our stature map on 
page 3-7 makes the people in this vicinity very much shorter 
than those about This again betokens a British lineage. The 
explanation is simple* We have already shown that the south 


* Ravcnitein has mapped \l in detail far different decades in the Jour¬ 
nal at the Royal Statistical Scciecy. London, vol. .tiki, iSjg, pp_ 

■f Cf- patTc 39*) infi>9. | i9<j< h, p. si* 

* 1885. especially p, iB6, j p p , 497-jijg, 
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Saxons entered England by th<* back door. They spread in¬ 
land from the southern coast, prevented from following up 
the Thames by the presence of London. On the other side 
the same invaders pushed south from the Wash and the Hum¬ 
ber* These two currents joined along the light intrusive zone. 
Our dark spot is the eddy of native traits, persistent because 
less overrun by the blond Teutons, The fens on the north p 
London on the smith, with dense forests in early times* left 
this population relatively at peace. History teaches us this. 
Natural science corroborates it strikingly* The fen district 
particularly was long a refuge of the old British peoples, who 
mack it a secure base of operations against the invaders. 14 In 
a later chapter, considering purely social phenomena, we shall 
show that peculiarities in suicide, land tenure, habits of the 
people, and other details of these counties, are likewise the con¬ 
comitants of this same relative isolation* The fact is all the 
more striking because the djstrict lies so close to the largest 
city of Europe, Another locality where there is reason to sus¬ 
pect that Teutonic intermixture was less intensive is in the 
region west of Lincoln, mainly in the counties of Notts and 
Derby,f Especially the northwestern corner of Derbyshire, 
lying in the Pennine lulls* Taylor tells 11s the name is front 
the German " thief," a beast, so wild was the region. Never¬ 
theless, the people seem to be quite light-haired, although they 
are very much shorter than the purely Teutonic people in Lin¬ 
colnshire. Inspection of our several maps will make this clear. 

The variation of brunetness in Britain shown by our map 
is not a modem phenomenon, nor is its discovery even of 
recent date. So early do we find attention called by the chroni¬ 
clers to this contrast between northeast and southwest, that, 
while of course largely a result of the Teutonic invasions of 
historic times, we can not believe that it should be entirely 
ascribed to them. They have in all likelihood merely accen¬ 
tuated a condition already existing. This we assume from the 
testimony of Latin writers.^ In fact Tacitus 1 statements, the 

* Bcddtrt, 1SG7* p. 77; 1W5. p. 53. 

| Davis and Thurnam, p, zii ; Heddue, p. 253. 

X Huxley, I$71, is fjood on ihis. 
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mainstay of the hypothesis of an Iberian substratum of popu¬ 
lation in Britain, prove that long before the advent of the 
Saxons several distinct physical types coexisted in Roman 
Britain. One of these, he tells tts in the eleventh chapter of 
his Agricola, was the Caledonian, 'red-haired and (all”; the 
other* that of the .S times in southern Wales, with "dark com¬ 
plexion and curly hair." He also notes the similarity in ap¬ 
pearance between the southern Britons and the Gaols; and 
suggests a Germanic origin for the Caledonians, an Iberian 
one for tlie Welsh, and a Gallic one for the English. This 
is positively all that he said upon the subject, never having 
been in the country. Then Jon inn des, an early Italian com¬ 
mentator, added fuel to the flame by amending Tacitus’ words 
concerning the Si lures of Wales, giving them not only " dark 
complexions," but ‘black, curly hair." Such were the bumble 
beginnings of the Iberian hypothesis? notwithstanding which 
it has passed current for generations as if founded upon the 
broadest array of facts. What if we should conclude that the 
assumption is correct in the light of modern research! It is 
no justification for the positiveness with which the taw has 
been laid down by hosts of secondary writers. By such a tenu¬ 
ous historical thread bangs many another ethnic generaliza¬ 
tion, May the day come when die science of anthropology 
■assumes its due prominence in ihc eyes of historians, and ren¬ 
ders the final judgment in such disputed cases of physical 
descent i 


Many attempts have been made at a philological corrobora¬ 
tion of this Iberian hypothesis, classical in origin, as we have 
shown. W e are told that even the word Britain is of such 
derivation by as eminent an authority as Canon Tavlor More 
recently Rhys asserts that the word Brython merely meant 
the cloth-clad people, as distinct from the aborigines who 
wore skins* A play upon the words Iberia and Hibernia mav 
have given rise to the time-honoured Irish myths of such 
proud dcsccntt It is c u rious to note, moreover, as Elton sug- 
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g^sts, that (he short* dark-haired Irish type* to which a lots c 
the physical anthropologist allows such ethnic derivation 
to-day t is the very one—the despised Eirbolg-—to whom the 
native historians positively denied it Such are the accidents 
by which science controverts mythical history. The principal 
net result of philological investigation on this question, was to 
lead to the well-known and widely accepted opinion of a 
Basque substratum in the British Isles. The Iberian hypothe¬ 
sis of Tacitus was narrowed down to this. The argument was 
simple. In certain words were discovered traces of a primi¬ 
tive non-inflectional origin. The Basque speech to-day h the 
only agglutinative one in western Europe, Wit helm von 
Humboldt long ago proved to Ills own satisfaction that Basque 
is the modern representative of the ancient Iberian language. 
Hence it was assumed as a matter of course that Tacitus* 
Si lures must have been of Basque affinities. Thus nearly all 
writers on British ethnology' are led to discover this pre-Celtic 
element in the islands, Even Dr, Eeddoe regards a Basque- 
like physiognomy in parts of southern Wales as significant 
of possible relationship* The linguistic identification was 
rendered particularly plausible anthropologically because the 
Basques, as we have already shown, contain two radically dis¬ 
tinct physical types. We know to-day that they are a people 
and not a rare. Hence in the pa$t h writers could find almost 
any type of head form necessary to prove their philological 
theses. Recent expert linguistic testimony on the subject still 
discovers some slight Iberian dements in the islands, par¬ 
ticularly in the now extinct dialects of the Piets: but the evi¬ 
dence is very inadequate, t Even were it more positive and 
definite, ii would carry little weight with us in any case: for, 
as we must ever contend, language means often worse than 
nothing as to physical descent. Summing up the last two 


this Imgtihlic and mythical testimony, finds la bardFv any affirmative evi¬ 
dence In tis fAvninv' Boyd Hawkins, l 3 So k pp. 330 jry., agrees. Davis 
and Thnm*ffl H p, 53 , Were doubtful ahnui It* as also Rn]lesion, 1377. 

* ta§5, p, 26. 

t Rhys, Fila, 1893; Bed (foe. rSgj, p. loi; Academy, September 
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paragraphs, then, we conclude that the sole evidence worth 
considering, of an Iberian or Mediterranean substratum in the 
British Isles is that derived from physical characteristics and 
geogra p! 3 Seal probabi lit ics r 

Professor Rhys, the best living authority, assents to this, 
being content “ to leave the question of origin mainly to those 
who study skins and skulk,"* Skulls are indeed Mediterranean 
in their dohchocephaly, but they are unfortunately just as 
much Teutonic. The difficulty is, as we have said, that all 
head forms in Britain to-day arc similar Skins—inctuding 
therewith, of course, hair and eyes—supply the necessary proof; 
11 icy sii fficc to ren tier the I beria n t h eo ry high I v probable, t hi s, 
it should be observed, by no means implies any Basque affini¬ 
ties, for tins little people is in no wise typical of any great 
racial group. The theory ls far broader than that. Neither is 
Britain in any wise peculiar in this respect, AH Europe, as 
we shall hope to prove, contains the same primitive Mediter¬ 
ranean substratum. It would he anomalous if in Britain any 
other condition prevailed ! This substratum is quite widely 
diffused, but it seems to be most dearly represented in the 
southern Welsh, the western (Firlmlg) Irish, and possibly in 
the short anti dark remnants throughout Scotland. 

■ 11ms far ah lias been plain sailing, h seems as if the case 
were dear. An Iberian brunet, long-headed substratum, still 
persistent in the western outposts of the islands, dating from 
the neolithic long-barrow period* or even earlier; and a Teu¬ 
tonic blond one, similar in head form, in all the eastern dis¬ 
tricts overrun from the continent, seem to be indicated. Now 
we have to undertake the addition of a third physical trait— 
stature—to the others, and the complexity of the problem 
appears. Our map on the opposite page shows that the Brit¬ 
ish Isles contain variations in average of upward of four inches. 
Scotland, as we have shown elsewhere, contains positively the 
tallest population in Hu rope, and almost in the entire world, 

* iRi4, p. it 7, In his i&qp-'qt r xviii, p. 143. however, he reaffirm* hts 
belief in a, neolithic * + J be m- Pi cl is h ,r pnpulii [ Ea n. 

} ScrifS, T&jja, pp. cH&cUSses this. Cf. ihe map in his appendix ; 

as also A. J. Evans, 1996+ 
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Even the average 01 five feet six inches and over in Wales and 
smith west England is not low; for this ts greater than any 
on the continent south of the Alps. Broadly viewed, the facts 
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iii England alone seem to fit our hypothesis. Here wc ob¬ 
serve the eastern counties relatively tall with a steady decrease 
as we pass westward, culminating in southern Wales,* * The 
ancient Si [tires or their modem descendants are still relatively 
short, with an average stature but an inch or so greater than 
the long-barrow men of the stone age.f For England, then, 
the maps of brunet ness and of average stature agree remark¬ 
ably well. Our portraits ol Welsh types dearly express the 
combination of brunctness with a size rather below the aver¬ 
age. Even the curious dark spot north of London, which we 
have already identified as an ancient British outcrop, appears 
clearly upon our map as a region of abnormally short popula¬ 
tion, particularly in Hertfordshire. It seems to be nearly 
severed from the western short populations by an intermedi¬ 
ate and seemingly intrusive zone of taller men.t As a rule, 
coast populations alt over England are taller than inland ones. 
Even Ireland does not seriously embarrass our hypothesis of 
a primitive dark and short population. The eastern half, to 
be sure, is shorter on this particular map titan the western; 
but a variation of half an inch is not very much, and we know 
that the Irish are much more homogeneous than the English 
or Scotch in colour of hair and eyes. The western half ought 
certainly to be shorter to fit our hypothesis exactly, ior we 
know that the people are darker-complcxnmed* Perhaps, in¬ 
deed, it is ill reality; for the Anthropometric Committee con¬ 
fesses that its observations for Ireland are Si too lew to he relied 
upon.” 

The distribution of stature in Scotland is the real stum¬ 
bling-block in the way of entire consistency in an anthropo¬ 
logical analysis of Britain.® The physical traits seem to cross 
one another at right angles. Inverness and Argyllshire, as 
brunet as any part of the British Isles, equalling even the 
Welsh in this trait, are relatively well toward the top in 


* PcmbRike&hto sn Wales ii of peculiar interest. Consult Laws, 

| Vtdt Bcddoe, iS&j, on this. 

} Anthropometric Committee. p, 14. 

* Read Lubbock, iS^.and Bryce for an indication of ihc differences of 
opinion concerning Scotch origins. 
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respect of stature. This is all the more remarkable since this 
mountainous and infertile region might normally be expected 
to exert a depressing influence. To class these Scotchmen, 
therefore, in the same Iberian or neolithic substratum with 
the Welsh and Irish is manifestly impossible, Tacitus was 
possibly right when he asserted that the Caledonians were 
Germans. The counties of southwestern Scotland, where stat¬ 
ure culminates for all Europe* are also fairly dark. Only two 
explanations seem possible: Either some ethnic element* of 
which no pure trace remains, served to increase the stature 
of the western Highlanders without at the same time con¬ 
ducing to blondness: or else some Eocal influences of natural 
selection or environment are responsible for it. Men with 
black hair are indeed shorter in many places* but the averages 
shown on our map belie any general law in that direction. We 
have no time to discuss the phenomenon further in this place. 
As Dr. Beddoe acknowledges, the difficulty is certainly a grave 
one. At all events, a profound contrast in respect of stature 
between this and the Welsh branch of the Celtic-speaking 
peoples is certain. The only comforting circumstance is that 
we find even within tlie same language some indication of a 
very early division of the Gael from the Brythorn On the 
whole the Gaelic branch, the Irish and Scotch, seem to agree 
in stature, and to contrast alike with the Brythemic branch 
of the Welsh and Cornish, it is permissible to suppose that 
the absence of contact implied by these andent linguistic dif¬ 
ferences, might allow of a separate modification of the Scot¬ 
tish wing to the end we have observed. 

The phenomena of stature distribution are in general paral¬ 
leled by the data concerning weight.* Taking averages by 
counties, the variations for adult males rim front one hundred 
and eighty pounds in the vicinity ot Edinburgh and in Argyle- 
sbire to a minimum forty pounds less than this in southwest 
England and Leinster in Ireland, The Welsh and southern 
English are of medium weight, from one hundred and fifty- 
five to one hundred and sixty pounds. The Teutonized eastern 

* Vide Map 2 in the Report of \hr Anthropometric Committee for r&9j. 
Dr. Betldo*’* Stature anJ Bulk, 1867, is the staadarU authority. 
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counties, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, anti the Anglian Scotch 
border counties arc somewhat heavier. On the whole, the 
Scotch exceed the English bv at least ten pounds, and the 
Irish by as much more. This is the normal relation. Tall 
people are generally heavy by reason of their stature. When¬ 
ever it is otherwise we are led to suspect some disturbing 
influence. The difficulty is that in the matter of weight en¬ 
vironment is so predominant a factor that the characteristic 
is of little value in our ethnographic inquiry. An abundance 
oi good food will speedily raise an Irishman from his normal 
class into that of the naturally heavy Scotchman, and vice 
^ erc consequently little to claim our attention fur- 
i ier respecting this trait. It is merely corroborative of the 
evidence of stature. 


Enough portraits have now 1 Keen presented to admit of a 
ew hasty generalizations concerning the facial features pcciil- 
ar to 11rilain, To Ik sure, all sorts of difficulties beset us at 
once. It is unfair to compare different ages, for example. 'Hie 
youthful countenance is less scarred by time. Nor, again, is 
it just to draw comparisons from different stations In life. In 
the same race the exposed farm labourer will differ from the 
well-fed and groomed country gentleman. Strongly marked 
racial differences between social classes exist all over the 
islands The aristocracy everywhere tends toward the blond 
and tall type, as we should expect. We may, however, draw 
a few inferences from the data at our disposal, which seem to 
be well grounded in fact* 

I lie most characteristic facial feature of the old British 
populations, be they Scotch, Irish, Welsh, “ old black breed " 
or bronze age, as compared with the Anglo-Saxon, is irregu- 

™ y , T 3 ™*f; ,ncSs - «■** is large, the upper lip 

broad, the check bones prominent. In the bronze-age Yvpe, as 

? nOSe - iS ^ “ nd P^incnt, In most of 

m . u n ’T" V* ohen * r mCTel y hroad at the nostrils. 
sometimes snubbed, as m ou^yoimger black-breed Shetlander 

■“ *«" **> -,«liK 
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at page 302; not often very delicately formed* Perhaps we 
may best classify them under what Bishop Whatcly, in his 
Notes on Noses, terms the " anti-cogitative" type.* Most 
peculiar and persistent of all in these old British faces, how- 
ever* is the “ overhanging pent house brows,” so noticeable in 
the GaeLf The eyes are deep-set beneath brow ridges in 
which the bony prominence is strikingly developed. This 
endows the face oftentimes with a certain ruggedness and 
strength which Is gratifying to the eye. In the Scotch also, 
according to Mac Lean, other peculiarities of the face are the 
straightness of the brows, seen in our Nos. 128* 131, and 
132 especially, as well as the great length of the lower jaw* 
The three main physical types in Scotland are well repre¬ 
sented by our portraits at page 324. The upper pair, raw- 
boned and rod-headed, is* familiar enough, as also the equally 
tall, heavily built but dark type illustrated in our Moray and 
. Inverness subjects. The middle pair, the little dark men* are 
representative of probably the oldest dement of all in Scotland* 
This corresponds closely to the Silures of Wales, or the small, 
dark Firbolgs west of the Shannon in Ireland. The curly hair, 
shown in both our examples, is h 1 am informed by Dr. Beddoe, 
very common among men of this type. 

Nothing could he more convincing to the student of physi¬ 
ognomy than the contrast between many of these faces which 
we have just described, and those of the typical Anglo-Saxons 
at page 308. Of course by reason of their blondness, often 
really florid, and the portliness of their figures, we immediately 
recognise them as Teutonic. With equal certainty may we 
point to the smooth regularity of their faces, noticeably the 
absence of the heavy, bony, brow ridges. The face is smooth, 
almost soft in its regularity. No. 115 is. T am informed by 
Dr. Beddoe, “ an extremely good typical specimen; he abounds 
in Yorkshire/' Nos. 117 and ir8 are characteristic of the 

* MacfclrUovh, iSSG, p. T4. 

t €/u Barnard Davis, 1^17, p B 70, tiled by Residue, 1870: “The most 
di*dnaive features c4 [he western Irish are seen iu he derived fmm 
I he strongly marked superciliary riders, eis Ken ding across the nose, 
mating a hnriionlat line, upnn which ihe eyebrows are placed and over- 
han^in^ the eyes and faee/ h 
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British squire. The two young men represent the Englishman 
rather of the upper class. In many of these cases the finer 
mould of the features makes us suspect that they are not so 
much a matter of racial as of social or aristocratic selection, 
which is so constantly operative in these respects. 

One more facial type needs to be mentioned. It is coni* 
inoncst in Kent and in the Isle of Wight. It is generally 
ascribed to a Jutisli ancestry.* Our two upper portraits at 
page 316 represent this adequately enough. These people are 
darkish in complexion. The principal peculiarity is their con¬ 
vexity of profile front chin to forehead. The lips arc rather 
thick; the nose is difficult to describe, unless wfe can agree 
to call it Jewish. \Y hetber we may. indeed, accept it as 
Jutish, for we are accustomed to regard the Jutes as near rela¬ 
tives oi the Anglo-Saxons, is matter of question. It is cer¬ 
tainly a noticeable type in the south anil east of England, 
where Jutish settlements were common, 

A by no means negligible factor in the discussion as to the 
ethnic origin of the most primitive stratum of the populations 
of the British Isles is temperament. To treat of disposition 
thus as a racial characteristic is indeed to trench upon dan¬ 
gerous ground. Nevertheless, remembering how potent en¬ 
vironment. social or material, may readily become in me it 
matters, even the most superficial observer can not fail to 
notice the profound contrast which exists between the tem¬ 
perament of the Cel tic-speaking and the Teutonic si rains in 
these islands. These present almost the extremes oi human 
development in such matters. They come to expression in 
every phase of religion or politics; they can it., more mix thati 
water and oil. I lie Irish and Welsh arc as different from the 
stolid Englishman as indeed the Italian differs from the 
Swede, f far he it from us tn heg the question by implying 
necessarily any identity of origin by this comparison; vet we 
can not fail to call attention to these facts. There is some 
deep-founded reason for thy utter irreconcilability of the Teu- 

• 1 {arrisrm, iSSj, 

f Read Frances Power C.il.tw.The Cell of Wales awl ihrCell of Ireland. 
Cornliill Magazine, xxxvi, 1^77, pp. 
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tons and the so-called Celts. Our most staid and respectable 
commentators, the authors oF the Crania Critanmca, never 
weary of calling attention to iL Imagine an Englishman— 
choosing one of their many examples of Celtic characteristics 
—describing the emotional tumult of a marriage celebration in 
Cornwall by declaring that lie " had never see sic a wedding 
before, it was just like a vuneral "l 

The Welsh disposition or temperament is less familiar to 
us in America than the Irish; it is the exact counterpart of 
it The keynote of this disposition lies in emotion* As vehe¬ 
ment in speech as the Alpine Celt in Switzerland, France, or 
Germany is taciturn; as buoyant and lively in spirits as the 
Teutonic Englishman is reserved; the feelings rise quickly 
to expression, giving the power of eloquence or its degen¬ 
erate prototype loquacity. This mental type is keen in pcrcep- 
lioii^ not eminent For reasoning qualities; ,h a quick genius / 1 
as Matthew Arnold puts it. “checkmated lor want of strcmi- 
ousness or else patience/* As easily depressed as elated, this 
temperament often leads, as Barnard Davis says* to " a tumult 
followed by a state of collapse.” Apt to fall into difficulty by 
reason of impetuousness, it is readily extricated through quick 
resource fill ness, fit decision, leaning to tile side of sentiment 
rather than reason, “always ready / 1 in the words of Henri 
Martin, i+ to react against the despotism of feet" Compare 
sue!i an emotional constitution with the heavy-minded, lum¬ 
bering but substantial English type. Tile Teutonic character 
is perhaps most strongly expressed in the Yorkshireman; I 
tnay quote Dr. Red does words in this connection, ft in¬ 
cludes H< the shrewdness* the truth fulness without candour, the 
perseverance* energy, and industry of the lowland Scotch, but 
little of their frugality, or of the theological instinct common 
to the Welsh and Scotch, or of the imaginative genius or more 
brilliant qualities which light up the Scottish character. The 
sound judgment, the spirit of fair play, the love of comfort* 
order, anti cleanliness, and the fondness for heavy feeding* are 
shared with the Saxon Englishman; but some of them are 
still more strongly marked in the Yorkshire man. as is also 
the bluff independence—a very fine quality when it does not 
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degenerate into selfish rudeness/" Bearing: all these trails in 
mind, one realizes the possible 41 clashing of a quick percep¬ 
tion with a Germanic instinct for going steadily along dose 
to the ground." Ascribe it all to a difference of diet, if you 
please, as the late Mr. Buckle might have done; derive the 
emotional temperament from potatoes, and the stolid one from 
beef; or invent any other excuse you please, the contras! is a 
real one. It points vaguely in the direction of a Mediterranean 
blend in the \\ elsh and Irish, even to a lesser degree in the 
Highland Scotch, More we dare not affirm. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


RUSSIA AMU THE SLAVS* 

Ox the east, the west, and the north, the boundaries of the 
Russian Empire are drawn with finality, its territory ends 
where the land ends. The quarter of this empire which is 
comprised in Europe is defined w r ith equal clearness on three 
sides and a half. Only along the line of contact with west¬ 
ern Europe is debatable territory to be found- Even here a 
natural frontier runs for a long way on the crest of the Car¬ 
pathian Mountains, To be sure, Galicia, for the moment, owes 
political allegiance to Austria-Hungary; hilt the Ruthcnians, 
who constitute the major part of her population, arc nowise 
distinguishable from the Russians* as we shall soon see. This 
leaves merely the two extremes of the Baltic-Black Sea frontier 
in question* The indefimteness of the southern end of this 
line, from the Carpathians down, is one cause of that Russian 
itch for the control of the Bosporus which no number of in¬ 
ternational conventions can assuage. The Danube could never 
form a real boundary ; a great river like that is rather a uni- 

* To a number of eminent anthropologists I am especially indebted for 
assistance in 8he collection of original Slavic materials usd as the basrii 
of this chapter. Among these should be especially mentioned with grate¬ 
ful «CQ£n I Item of their invaluable aid ; Prof, P, N, Anntfichin, president 
of 8 he Society of Friends of Natural Sr fence. Ethnology, and Anthropology 
Jn Ihe Imperial University at Moscow ; Prof. A, TamiWtlil, of she Im¬ 
perial Military Medical Academy* presided I of the Anthropological 
Sijdety at St, Petersburg; Prof. Labor Nkdtrie, of Prague; Dr. Adam 
Ztkrevrpki. chief of the Staiisdcal Bureau at Warsaw : Dr. Talko-Hrynee- 
wicz, now En Tr&nibaik.al, Siberia; Dr Wl_ Olechnowicr, of Lublin ; Dr. 
II. Maiiegka, of Prague’ and Prof. N. N, KharuzTn, of St. Petersburg, 
In [he translation of the Slavic monographs 1 have been aided by Robert 
Sprague Hall, Esq., of she Suffolk bar, ami Dr. Leo Wiener, of Harvard 
University. 
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lying factor in the life of nations than otherwise* Hence the 
great problems of t lie Balkan Peninsula. From the Car¬ 
pathians north to the Baltic Sea, Likewise, no geographical tine 
of demarcation can be traced with surety. No water shctl 
worthy of the name between the Dnieper and Vistula exists, 
although the waters of the one nm east and the other west 
nut far from the present boundary of Poland and Russia. The 
former country possesses no sharply defined area of character¬ 
ization. The State of Texas has as clear a topographical title 
to independent political life. The partition of Poland was m 
a measure a direct result of geographical circumstances; and 
these have condemned this unhappy country* despite the de¬ 
voted patriotism of her people, to a nondescript political ex¬ 
istence in die future. By language the Poles are affiliated with 
Russia, not Germany; but in religion they are Occidental 
rather than Byzantine. Thus Poland stands to-day, padded 
with millions of politically inert Jews, as a buffer between 
Russia and Teuton ism. It is a case not unlike that of Alsace- 
Lorraine. In both instances the absolute inflexibility of phys¬ 
ical environment as a factor in political life is exemplified. 

From the Carpathian Mountains, where, as we have said, 
Russia naturally begins, a vast plain stretches away north and 
cast to the Arctic Ocean and to the confines of Asia: an ex¬ 
panse of territory in Europe eleven times as large as France.* 
It is not limited to Europe alone. Precisely the same forma¬ 
tion, save for a slight interruption at the Ural Mountains* 
extends on across Asia, clear to the Pacific Ocean. European 
Russia, only one quarter the size of Siberia, is, however, the 
only part of immediate interest to us here. Nowhere in all its 
vast expanse is there an elevation worthy the name mountain. 
Even the most nigged portion, the Valdai Hills in southern 
Novgorod, are barely one thousand feet high; they are more 
like a table-land than a geological uplift. Across this bound¬ 
less plain, tire last part of Europe to emerge from the sea, slug¬ 
gishly meander sonic of the longest rivers on the globe. Some 
conception of the flatness of the country may be gained from 

* Leray-Beiultau, iF3i-'Sf>, %Sves a superb deseription of ihe country, 
Tts tirapte grplqfy U shown by map in Petermana, sH p t%j 1 No. 6, 
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the statement that the projected new canal to connect the 
Baltic and Black Seas can be made available for navigation 
by the largest vessels from end to end by the construction of 
only two locks. 

Whatever its local character, be it great peat swamps or 
barren steppe, the impression of the country is ever the same. 
Monotony in immensity; an endless uniformity of geograph¬ 
ical environment, hardly to be equalled in any country inhab¬ 
ited by European peoples. 1 hus is the geographical environ¬ 
ment of the Russian people determined in its first important 
respect. Their territory offers no obstacle whatever to ex¬ 
pansion in any direction; the great rivers, navigable for thou¬ 
sands of miles, are* in fact, a distinct invitation to such migra¬ 
tions. On the other band, this plain surface and the great 
rivers offer the same advantages to the foreigner as to the 
native; there is a complete absence of those natural barriers 
behind which a people may seek shelter from the incursions 
of others. 1 he only natural protection which the region offers 
is in its dense forests and swamps. These, however, unlike 
mountains, offer no variety of conditions or natural products; 
they afford uu stimulation to advance in culture; they retard 
civilization in the act of protecting it: they are better fitted 
to afford refuge to an exiled people than to encourage progress 
in a nascent one. 

The second factor in determining a geographical area of 
characterization is its relative fertility. As we have observed 
before* this Invites or discourages the movement of papula¬ 
tions, in armies or in peaceful migration, just as much as the 
configuration of the surface makes this an easy or difficult 
matter- Judged by this second criterion, the territory' of Eu¬ 
ropean Russia varies considerably. Leroy-Beaulieu divides 
it into three strips from north to south. The half lying north 
of a line from Kiev to Kazan (see map facing page 348), consti¬ 
tuting the forest zone, is light soiled; it varies from heavy 
forest on the southern edge to the stunted growth of the arctic 
plains. South of the forest belt—south of a line, that is. from 
Kiev to Kazan—lies the prairie country. This is the flattest 
of all; over a territory several limes the size of France, a hill 
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of three hundred and fifty feet elevation is unknown. This 
prairie or woodless strip ts of surpassing fertility—the so-called 
Black Mould belt* just south of the forests, rivalling the basin 
of the Mississippi in its natural richness of soil. From this 
the country gradually becomes less and less fertile with the 
decreasing rain fall as we go south. This brings us at last to 
the third region, that of the barren steppes, or saline deserts, 
which centre about the Caspian Sea. These are found also less 
extensively north of the Crimean Peninsula, as far west as 
the lower Dnieper, Their major part lies south and east of 
she Don River. As Leroy-Beaulieu observes, the real boundary 
between Europe and Asia, viewed not caitographicalh but 
in respect of culture and anthropology, lies not at the I'ral 
River and Mountains at alL where most of our geographies 
place it- Sedentary, civilized, racial Europe, roughly speak¬ 
ing, ends at a line, shown on our map, up the Don from its 
mouth to the knee of the Volga, thence up the latter ami away 
to the northeast. This brings us to Asia, with its terrific ex¬ 
tremes of continental climate, with its barren steppes, its slit- 
eyed Mongols, and its nomadic and imperfect culture. 

Over this great territory population is very unevenly scat¬ 
tered. It conforms strictly in its density to the possibilities 
for support offered by the environment. The forest zone, with 
its thin soil and tong winters, is wdbnigh saturated with a 
population of fifteen to the square mile. Across the Black 
Mould strip population rises to a respectable European figure 
of sixty or even sometimes seventy-five to the square mile. 
An area about twice the size of France offers every advantage 
for the pursuit of agriculture. From this it falls to the figure 
of about two to the mile in the great Caspian depression, 
once the bed of an inland sea. The great aggregation of popu¬ 
lation is, of course, about the historic centres, Moscow and 
Kiev. The latter is the expression of matchless advantages 
of soil and climate, while Moscow is rather the centre of an 
industrial population. Its commercial advantages are no less 
marked, lying as it does just between the head waters of the 
western rivets and the great water way to Kazan and the east 
down the course of the Volga, Novgorod, former centre of 
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Russian civilization when fugitive in the forests of the north, 
at the time of the Mongol invasions, now is of little relative 
importance; and St, Petersburg, surrounded by Finnic swamps, 
is of course merely the artificial creation of art absolute mon¬ 
arch. With great rapidity the population is retracing its steps 
in this century t expanding toward the east and south. It is 
moving away from Europe* The marshes and swamps which 
He all along the Baltic Sea and the German frontier offer no 
inducement in that direction. Western Russia is indeed but 
scantily populated for the same reason. This fact, together 
with the intermission oi Poland, has isolated the Russians as 
a people. A population about twice that of the United States 
has been left to evolve its individuality in complete separation 
from the rest of Europe, From the Carpathian* to the Ural 
chain on the east, and to the Caucasus on the south, this vigor- 
mis branch of the European races lias expanded. It surely 
lags behind the rest of Europe in culture* as it has always 
done. But the fate of the Slav, lying on the outskirts of cul¬ 
tural or little Europe, has always been to hear the brunt of 
the barbarian Asiatic onslaughts. Such a task of guarding 
the tJ marches P of Europe, lias not been t>orne without leav¬ 
ing a distinct impress upon the entire civilization of the coun¬ 
try, The task before us is to inquire as to the original physical 
nature of this great nation; and then to investigate as to whether 
effects, analogous to those upon culture, have been produced 
by the peculiar geographical location and experience of Russia 
in the past. 

A word must be said, before we proceed to the physical 
anthropology of Russia, as to the languages which are spoken 
there. The true Russians form about one half the population 
of the European portion of the country: the rest are Letto- 
Lithuanians, of whom we shall speak in a moment, Poles, 
Jews* Finns, and Mongols, with a sprinkling of Germans. 
The true Russians are divided into three groups of very 
unequal size,* These arc said to differ not only in language, 

* Rittkh, r$7fi b, has mapped ihcir distribution in min tile detail, HH 
final work of 1SS5 Is a flludel of cnrloRtaphkal completeness. Talfco- 
Hrynccwice, i%3 and rSrw. gives detailed maps of linguistic boundaries 
dso, Vclytchka, i3g7, is the most recenb 
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but in temperament as wdL About fifty of the seventy- 
odd millions of them, known as Great Russians, occupy the 
entire centre, north, and east of the country. These are the 
" Muscovites," their historic centre being; in the ancient capi¬ 
tal city of Moscow. Next in numbers come the people of 
Little Russia, or Ukraine, wlio r as our maps designate, in¬ 
habit the governments of the southwest, up against Galicia. 
They in turn centre politically in Kiev, covering a wedge- 
shaped territory, with its point lying to the east in Khar¬ 
kov anil \ orornesh. The Cossacks, who extend down around 
the Sea of Azof into the Kuban, are linguistically Little 
Russians also. Tile third group, known as the White Rus¬ 
sians. only four million souls in number, is found in the tour 
governments shown on our map, extending front Poland up 
and around Lithuania, The While Russian territory is flat, 
swampy p and heavily forested, in strong contrast to the fertile, 
open Clack Mould belt of Little Russia. In topography and in 
the nieagrencss of its soil. White Russia is akin to the sandy 
Baltic provinces from Lithuania north. Linguistically, the 
White and Great Russians are closely allied; the dialect of the 
Little Russians is considerably differentiated from them both. 
This is probably due to the Tatar invasions from the east 
across middle Russia. In face of these the Great Russians 
withdrew toward Moscow* the White Russians took refuge 
in their inhospitable swamps and forests: while the popula¬ 
tion of the Ukraine was left to itself at the south. We shall 
not attempt to discuss the question as to which of these repre¬ 
sents the purest Russian. Rearing in mind the constant migra¬ 
tion of the Great Russians across Mongolian and Finnic terri¬ 
tory, and the inviting character of the Ukraine- one is disposed 
at once to adjudge with Leroy-ReauJteti that, of the three 
tribes, the White Russian in his forests and swamps, far re¬ 
moved from Oriental barbarian influences, "is certainly the 
one whose blood is purest" Whether this is borne out by 
purely anthropological testimony ive shall see later. 

Entirely distinct from the Slavs in language is the Lotto- 
Lithuanian people, which* to the number of three million or 
more, occupies the territory between the White Russians and 
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the Baltic Sea extending down into northern Prussia 1 heir 
meed) j n the comparative isolation of this inhospitable region 
—an isolation which made them the last people in Europe 
to accept Christianity—is the most archaic member of the 
e-reat Aryan or inflectional family. Standing between -lave 
and Teutonic, it is more primitive than cither. Three tribes 
or peoples oi them coexist here: Letts, Jmouds or Samo* 
gitiatis. and Lithuanians proper, as shown on our map. Con¬ 
tact with the Finnic -speaking peoples north of them—hsths. 
Lies Tchonds, anil Vods—has modified the puntv of the 
Lettic speech considerably.f These Finns, in Hint, speak a 
language like that of the Magyars in Hungary, and the 
Basques, which is not European at alt. It is similar m struc¬ 
ture to the primitive languages of Asia and of the aborigines 
of America. It represents a transitional stage of linguistic 
evolution, through which the Aryan family has probably 
passed in earlier times. But the language of the LettO-LithU- 
anians, while primitive in many respects, hears no relation 
structurally to the Finnic; it is as properly Aryan as the speech 

of the Slavs, , f 

The perfect monotony and uniformity of environment at 

the Russian people is most clearly expressed anthropologically 
in their head form. Our results are shown graphically, it is be¬ 
lieved for the first time, by the accompanying map of cephalic 
index.J Bearing in mind that the Poles and Letto-Lithna- 


* Metschner and Virchow. 1S91, have studied these Prussians- 
f The Livonian Speech is now extinct. Stieda. CorrcspnndenrWaU, 
1079. p. 11*, Stales dial in 1846 only twcntv-twi* people Still spoke it. 

t Our data for this map may l* found mainly in the original and 
excellent compilation of Nicderle. r** a, pp. 54-57. Additional material 
Of IE real value, especially from unpublished sources, is ff'jen Is bemker, 
1 S 07 and l 8 o 8 a ; while his announced work, in (l 5 <»S b). promises 

to rjive the most notable resulis. It will be 4 contribution unsurpassed 
in comprehensiveness. We had. prior U> ibe knowledge of these, inde- 
nendently Collected data from the original sources, published in L An. 
ihropoloifie, vii, iSgd, pp. 513-345 1 hut these later authorities aijree so 
perfectly With our own observations, that reference to them is sufficient. 
We can only add certain unpublished data on the Magyars from Dr. 
lanko, of Hilda.PeStb ; Talk.i-HrynceWlea's {tfltfl Teccm observations in 
Vodolia ; Vorob'ef on the population of Riaaad ; V N. kharuiin on Esth- 
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naans along the Baltic Sea arc not Russian* * properly, and 
excluding^ of course, the Tatars of the Crimea, a moment's 
consideration of our map shows at Once a great similarity 
of head form prevailing alt over Europe from the Carpathian 
Mountains east and north. The cephalic index oscillates but 
two or three points about a centre of 82. This is about the 
head form of the north western French: appreciably broader, 
that is to say, than the standard for the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
In places the breadth of head in Russia increases, especially 
among the Polesians isolated in the marshes of Pinsk and 
along the swamps of the Pripet River These people are sup¬ 
posed to be infused with Polish blood, which may account 
for it** as the southeastern Poles are known to lie quite bra¬ 
ck ycephalic. At other times, as in southern Smolensk, ihc 
index falls to '■ hir widest range of variation in Russia 

is about five units. Compare this with our former results 

land. lStj4 r clc. In addition, in llIL that tQnccms Rohe in ia .md iis vicirtttv. 
wc have bad the benefit through the MiiTtrty of Dr. Uaikgka, of Prague, 
of unpublished maps, for com pari son with aur own r 

On the whole, owing especially to che iea 3 of she younger school of 
Sla vic anthfopo|ogLsiS“by which we mean those who work from simple 
measurements on a large n tun her of people rather than detailed: riescrip- 
lions of a few skulls in the laboratory—during ihe Iasi five years, Ihe main 
facts arc perfectly wdl established. It remains to Settle many postils of 
derail, especially among the Hungarians and southern Slavs, but it is not 
likely that serious modification of the scheme will be necessary in Russia, 
at all events. Anutchin, Zugrnf s Talko-HryncewSca, and their fellows 
have laid a solid foundation for future investigators, 

* Talko-Hryncewkl, p. 1^9, on the anomalous position of ihe Pole* 
sians, Rlttkh, 1S7S b, divider them dialectically between White ami Lillie 
Russians. Talks-Hryneewicz. p. 133, and 1S94, p r 172, gives Iris 

observations on head form. The sedation point* to a strong bmchy- 
eephaly. 

The student of Slavic ethnology should carefully distinguish these 
Polesiuns from a number of ether peoples of similar name. Thus there 
are also, besides the true Poles, the Pudoluins In the south Russian gov¬ 
ernment of that name; ihe PoiUnchians, Inhabiting a small district in ihe 
government of Grodno Ort the Polish frontier ; and, finally, the Pi idhalianS 
in the Carpathian Mountain** These last arc best described by Lebon, 
*B 3 i. 

4 Dentker aSSerlS an Index of 3u.B in southern, Vtdhyma and of g£» in 
southern Kiev: but J am unable to confirm it by adequate data. 
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for western Europe* In France, less than half the size at this 
portion of the Russian territory covered by our map, the ce¬ 
phalic index runs from 78 to 88. In Germany the limits are 
about the same: while in Italy, only une eighteenth the size 
of European Russia, the head form changes From an index of 
75 in Sardinia to one of 8y in the Alps of Piedmont. These are 
almost the extremes oi long- and broad-headedness presented 
by the human species; the Russian type is about midway be¬ 
tween the two. 

{)nc cause oi this unparalleled extension of a uniform type, 
measured by the proportions of the head—a variability, not¬ 
withstanding the size of the country, only about one third of 
that in the restricted countries oi western Europe—is not far 
to seek. It lies in the monotony of the Russian territory, 
which we have emphasized above. * bice more are we con¬ 
fronted with an example of the close relation which exists 
between man and the soil on which he lives. A variety of 
human types is the natural accompaniment of diversity in 
physical environment. Intermixture and comparative purity 
oi race may coexist side by side. Switzerland and the Tyrol 
offer tts violent contrasts of this sort. Russia, devoid of all 
obstacles in the way o! fusion, presents a great meats or aver¬ 
age type, about halfway between the two limits oi variation 
of which the European races elsewhere can boast. Rut pass 
beyond the foothills of the Caucasus, and behold the change! 
A Babel of languages—no Jess than sixty-eight dialects, in 
fact—and half as many physical types, of all complexions, alt 
head forms, and all sizes. Truly it seems to be a law that 
mountains are generators of physical individuality, while the 
plains are fatal to it. 

The population of Russia is not alone made up of Rus¬ 
sians. In a preceding paragraph we have expressly excluded 
(he population of the Baltic provinces. For the Letter Lithu¬ 
anians are not Slavs, as we have already observed, and 
of course the Finnic peoples, Estlis, Tehouds, and Yocb, are 
still more distinct Our map at once brings the peculiar head 
form of these groups into strong relief. All along the frontier 
of Germany, and away up to Finland, a strong tendency to 
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1 aug-headedne$$ L manifested. This contrast is exemplified 
in our portraits distributed through this chapter* A narrow 
head generally is accompanied by a rather tong and narrow 
face’ our Mongol types* with thdr very round bullet heads, 
are characteristically broad and squarish-faced* This is par¬ 
tially due to the prominence of the cheek bones, li is this 
latter characteristic of our American aborigines which gives 
them their peculiar Mongol aspect, l have observed the 
very broad face to he one of the most persistent trails m the 
cross-breeds. Dr Boas has proved it statistically. Even 
a trace of Indian blood will often cause this peculiarity. Mow, 
the Russians express their relative broad-headed ness. as com¬ 
pared with the Lett®-Lithuanians* in the relatively squarish 
form of iIteir faces. Gitr portraits make this difference ap¬ 
parent at once. 

Tile head form and facial proportions of the purest of the 
Let to-Lithuanians* it will be observed* approximate quite 
closely to our Anglo-Saxon model. The Russians impress the 
English traveller as being quite squarish-faced and heavy- 
featured fur this reason. TSic British Isles, as we have shown, 
manifest a cephalic index of about 78. This is, as one would 
expect, the type of the primitive Anglo-Saxons, It appears 
all through northern and western Germany. Ils main centre 
of dispersion is in the Scandinavian Peninsula* just across 
the narrow inland sea. 1 lie query at once suggests itself as 
to the origin of this simitar long-headedness on the Baltic 
coast in Russia, If the eastern Prussians have been proved 
to be Sbvonized Teutons in type, why not assume with equal 
surety that the western Poles arc Slavs, Ten ionized away from 
thdr original characteristics? Action and reaction in anthro¬ 
pology* as in physics* must always be equal and opposite in 
effect. Only thus can we account for the increased long- 
beadedness in parts of Poland, And if it be Teutonic influ¬ 
ence hi tins province, where shall we draw the line as we follow 


* Tallc»>-Hrynce wIck, ibft, p. 16^ Mijer and Koptrakki, i3S 5p p. 5^ 
('How the round hroful face of the Pales in Galld*. as cam pared w i th the 
kutheniiins. The Carpathian mountaineer* seem to be sinanmluusly 
loitgpfaetd* {Kopemkki, iSSp, p, 49 ; and Lebon, iBSl, p, *3,3.) 
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up the Baltic coast, over one language after another? Is there 
a Teutonic cross in the Lithuanians? I f so. why not in Letts 
as well? And how aliom Esths anti Tchouds? We shall see. 

South and west of the Carpathian Mountains a second great 
division of the Slavs exists, lilts includes the Poles, Laechs, 
Slovaks, Moravians; anti—divided from them by tile intrusive 
Magyars, who speak a Finnic language—the Slovenes. Seri 10- 
C roat i a ns, and Bosnians in the south, (his cmigt'rU's of scat¬ 
tered Slavic nationalities seem to Iw. for some reason, politi¬ 
cally adrift in Europe * The Bulgurs and Roumanians belong 
to it still different class. For the former, while Slavic in 
speech, is quite distinct in physical derivation; and the Rou¬ 
manians. in origin probably allied to the Slavs, speak a cor¬ 
rupted Romance language. Matters are indeed becoming 
mixed as wC approach the Balkan Peninsula. This entire 
group of southwestern Slavs is characterized by a very preva¬ 
lent broad-licadedness. much more marked than among the 
Russians, as Weisbach has been proving for twenty-five years.f 
Their bracbyCCphaty is directly conjoined to that of the Alpine 
highlands in the Tyrol, where we pass beyond the limits of 
Slavdom, and enter the territory once occupied by the Celts. 
Our map of head form points to a general broad-headed 11 ess 
over alt the present Austro-Hungarian Empire, from which a 
spur seems to extend over into Little Russia, becoming lost in 
an expanse of longer-headedness in the plains beyond. All the 
mountainous regions are still characterize'!I by braehycephaty; 
it is a repetition of the law which holds good all over western 
Europe. This brachycephalv is tempered only in those dis¬ 
tricts like Austria, where wc know both from language and 
history that the Teutonic influence has been strong. Other 
physical traits will corroborate this deduction shortly. Vet 
these Austrian Germans are today only distantly related to 
the blond Scandinavian Germans along the Baltic. I hey re¬ 
semble the Bavarians and Swabians, who arc. as we know, a 
cross between the blond Teutonic race and a thick-set, broad¬ 
headed Alpine one. Leaving aside for the moment the iong- 


• Cf, pa»;c 4 ll i J "/ ra - 

f Our Bibliography gives a complete list <*t alt his paper*, 
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headed strip on the Black Sea, which will demand special con¬ 
sideration. ive can not resist the final inference that all this 
part of Europe, now inhabited bv the southern Slavs, is fun- 
dan lent ally Alpine in racial type; although eroded in places 
by Teutonic influences from the north, ami disturbed bv the 
vulcanic irruption of the Finnic Magyars and the Turkish 
Bulgarians. 

The word Russian is undoubtedly derived front a root f 
meaning red. Our adjective rufous, and the name Ruthenian, 
applied to the inhabitants of Galicia, bear the same significa¬ 
tion. The name is aptly applied: for the Russians, wherever , 
found, are characterized by a distinct tendency toward what 
we would term a reddish bloiulness. Yantchuk, in the gov¬ 
ernment of Minsk, in White Russia, found almost half his 
peasants to have hair of tills shade.* It is not a real red. It 
might be called either a light chestnut, a dark flaxen, or an 
auburn tint. This shade of hair, combined with what Talho- 
Hrynccwicz terms a “ beer-coloured " eve, is the centre from 
which variation up or down occurs. This range of variation 
is very considerable. It seems to conform to the general 
law for all Europe, to which ivc have already calted attention 
in our chapter on the subject. Unmet ness increases regularly 
from north to south, in Russia the population also manifests 
a distinct tendency toward darker hair and eyes from west 
to east. The Baltic Sea is lire centre of distribution for blond¬ 
ness, here as in Germany. The relations are well illustrated 
by the following table; statistics offer merely a scientific con¬ 
firm a ti cm of the facts of common observation. 
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These figures show that the Ijetto-Lithuanians are the 
lightest people in the group, They are characterized most 
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frequently by a blue eye, ami light hair which rivals the Swed¬ 
ish anil Norwegian in its purity. 4 Two thirds i>l these Baltic 
peoples appear as pure blonds. The Poles are ti early as light, 
apparently, Majer and Kopemiekif in fact* found more blond 
types among adults even than Virchow did among his Ger¬ 
man school children; and this, too, despite the fact that the 
hlondness of the latter would surely decrease with growth. 
Next to the Poles and Let to-Lithuanians come the White 
Russians and the people of Fodoha (see map faring page 340)* 
with still a majority of blond types. Hie Great Russians are 
somewhat darker, hut even they are appreciably lighter in 
complexion than the Little Russians in the southern govern¬ 
ments. The latter—the Ukrainians—are still blue or lightish 
in eve, but betray a strong predisposition for dark-brown hair. 
This latter is here as common as the light brown-t The ,h heer- 
eofoured " eye, in most frequent combination with really dark 
hair, brings us to the culmination of bmnetness among the 
Galicians in the Carpathian Mountains, These Gorali, as our 
table indicates, in contrast with the Lett a- Lithuanians, show 
the clear brunet at last outweighing the blond. The name 
(f black Russians/ 1 applied to tit esc mountaineers to distin¬ 
guish them from the Ruthtnsans, or * A red Russians,” of the 
plains of Galicia, appears to be deserved. They seem to con- 


* Taljco-Hrynccwfci is the only observer who has consistently applied 
a uniform system of dtaervatian to various localities. This table, ar¬ 
ranged from his work* of IB*J. P- Hi; p. 1 * 3 ; and ( 8 * 7 . p. 27*. 

prese ms the best summary of ti ls conclusions. He lina covered Lithuania* 
While and Lillie Ru^ia ; adding results from Mlijcr and Kopernkki., 
1^77, p, 112, and 1885, p. 43. and KopernictE, as to the RuihcnianS 

and Poles in Galkin We add, although nol Strictly comparable. Zograf 1 * 
(iSgaa* p. 165) rtsulis on the Great Russians. More definite comparisons* 
yielding, ho we ver.cn ti rely parallel result, may he drawn from the colour 
of [he hair alone. Thus w* may Include the Poles and even the southern 
Slavs as far as Bulgaria. T«> the (aides in Talko-Hryntewlc*** papers 
may then foe directly added Weisbach’s observation* over a large field, 
Nicderle, fSgfi a, pp. 60 sf uf*. has done (his most satisfactorily. 

f 1877, pp. on and 112, and 1885, p. 34. Ktkind's results (1896, col. 
a6l> also show a marked blondncss along the Vistula, though not quite SO 
pronounced as in Galicia. CA also Schimmcr, 1S&4, p. lx . 

} Tstbubin.sky, 1 B 7 B, p- 3&4. confirms these results. 
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tain twice as many clear brunet types as the Ukrainians, who 
are in Russia accounted dark, J.ebon r,,J has proved that 
the Podhalians in these mountains are a local variety, being 
considerably lighter. He found nearly one third of them 
blond, while seventy per cent of them had light eves. El- 
kind * found one third of the Poles along the Vistula to have 
blue eyes and dark-red hair. The light type is less frequent, 
however, than in GaEkia, as Talk o Hryncetvicz f proved. Be¬ 
neath all these variations, however, underlies the rufous, or 
rather auburn, tendency of which we have spoken. It dis¬ 
tinguishes the Russian blondress from that of all other Euro¬ 
peans. YVe shall seek a cause for it when we come to con¬ 
sider the Finns and other pre-Slavic inhabitants of the country. 

In this connection we can not resist catling attention to 
the bearing of this testimony upon Poesche's rTKl celebrated 
theory that the original centre of dispersion of the blond 
Aryans (?) lay in the great Rokitno swamps about Pinsk and 
along the Tripet in White Russia. We have seen that these 
people are indeed blond. Mainof t it was whose testimony to 
this effect gave Poeschc his cue. Since we have proved how 
much less blond these White Russians are Ilian their neigh¬ 
bours toward the Hattie, it would seem as if we had effectually 
disposed of Pocsche's theory at the same time. 

In stature the Russians are of medium height, but they 
betray the same susceptibility to the in tin dices of environment 
as other Europeans. Our map herewith iltustrates this clearly. 
This investigation of upward of two million recruits, by the 
eminent anthropologist Anutdiin, shows a considerable varia¬ 
tion according to the fertility of the country. Thus in the 
northern half, above Moscow and Kazan, the adult males are 
two inches shorter than in the Ukraine about Kiev, which lies 
in the heart of the Black Mould hclt. The difference between 
White and Little Russians is due to the same cause. Other 
influences besides physical environment arc, however, at work, 
beyond question. This is especially the case in Poland. This 
unhappy country is the adopted fatherland of millions of Jews. 


9 *896. Mb tfl. f 1890, p, V). 

t Ceng. SUL dei sciences KtographEqucs, Paris, 187s, p, 969. 
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There arc almost more litre than in all the rest of Europe 
put together. These Jews arc one of the most stunted peoples 
in Europe, In how far this is the result of centuries of op¬ 
pression. and in what degree it is an inherent ethnic trait p we 
need not stop to consider. It is an indisputably proved fact. 
The presence of this horde of Jews, often outnumbering the 
native Poles especially in the towns* is largely accountable 
for the short stature shown by our map. This does not exon¬ 
erate the Poles by any means from the charge of relative 
diminutiveness* * The degree in which they are surpassed by 
their Slavic neighbours on the other side is shown by our 
map on page 350. Comparisons are facilitated by the uni¬ 
formity of tints upon the two maps. Vet even here in Austria- 
Hungary the shortness of the Poles and Ruihcnians, which 
together form the population of Galicia* may be partly at¬ 
tributable to the large contingent of Jews. 

The clearest example of stature as an unmitigated ethnic 
trail, hereditary and persistent, is shown in the eastern half 
of Austria-Hungary (map on next page). Notice the light¬ 
ness of shading among all the Germans (Deutsche) in Aus¬ 
tria. in the Tyrol, and in the northwestern corner of Bohemia 
(Bohmen). These are just the districts where Teutonic infil¬ 
tration from the north has been historically proved since early 
times. We have already mentioned it in our study of the head 
form. The German-speaking Austrians, then, are by nature 
and not by acquisition, an inch or two taller than many of 
the Slavic peoples subject to their political domination* It is 
the same phenomenon already so familiar to us in the case of 
the relatively gigantic Burgundian peasantry in France to-day: 
in the tallness of the people of Lombardy; and, above all, in 
the Teuton bed eastern half of the British Isles. This latter 
example comes directly home to us h because we in America 
owe a large measure of our surpassing stature to the same 
ethnic cause. Never has a physical trait shown so surprising 
a persistency as in the height of these Teutonic peoples. 

just here a difficulty confronts m —one which no anthro¬ 
pologist has satisfactorily explained. Our second map shows 


* Talkrj-Hryneevdci* 18*35, P* a*4- our chapter on Jews. 




beyond nil doubt, exists just east of t!ie Adriatic Sea, Its in¬ 
fluence radiates through the Slovenes over into northeastern 
Italy, We find indication of it in the Rhjetian parts or Swit¬ 
zerland, Denikcr, in his recent classification of the anthropo¬ 
logical types of Europe, carries it even, further, under the defi- 
nite name of the Adriatic or Dinarie race* Who can affirm 

* t*9S a, with map, W* emphasized the same faci in <mr fienera] 
statute map of Kutfipe ; see page 9; tufrtt. 
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a very tall population among the southern Slavs, the Slovenes, 
Serbo-Croatians, and Bosnians, contrasted with the short 
Poles, Rut he tiians, and Slovaks in the northeast. This can 
not historically be traced to a Teutonic ancestry. Anthropo¬ 
logically it is even less probable, because these southern Slavs 
are all very dark in hair and eye, being in this respect as in 
head form the polar extreme from the Teutons of the north, 
A distinct subcentre of giantism, inexplicable but established 
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that the tallness of the Tyrolese, who in their mountainous 
habitat, despite the depressing influence of their environment, 
surpass the Swiss, the Bavarians, the Austrians, and the Ital¬ 
ians, may not possibly be due to a double ethnic source? At 
just this point in the Tyrol the Teutonic wave of tall stature 
from the north and the Adriatic one from the south come 
together. Thus, an exception to the law that, other things 
equal, the populations of mountains are unfavourably affected 
m stature by their environment may possibly be explained. 

Turning back to our map of stature in Russia, facing page 
348, we observe a distinctly lighter shading—that is to say, a 
taller stature along the coast of the Baltic Sea. This is merged 
in the mediocre stature of the Great Russians, a little east of 
Novgorod. Although imfortunately our map docs not give 
the data for Finland, we know that a similar superiority of 
stature extends all across this province. All the Finns in this 
part of Russia are very tall G. Retzius Consdorff.* 
Mjelt | T =\ EUsyeef r * T h ami all observers agree in this.f An 
average height not a whit less than that of the pure Scandi¬ 
navians in Norway and Sweden is proved. It lessens toward 
the north in contact with the Lapps, most stunted of men, 
at an average of only five feet lor adult males. It decreases 
on the east among the Karelian Finns, falling rapidly to the 
Russian average. Hear in mind that in no other part of north' 
ern Europe, save in Scandinavia just across the Baltic Set, 
is an average stature anywhere near that of the Finns to be 
found; that a cross with the Swedes in consequence is inade¬ 
quate as an explanation for this tallness; that whenever there 
is contact with the Slav—precisely as in Austria-Hungary, 
where, as we have seen, an ethnic trait ran up against Slav¬ 
dom—the bodily height falls to mediocrity: and draw the only 
inference possible both from geography and physical anthro¬ 
pology, We shall deal with the philologists later. 

Summarizing nur results thus far t we find two physical 

* Cited by To^innot, fiRtneilES. p. 4^, 

+ On the EsiK Grub*, i 9 jfl ; A. X. Kluruiln, 1S9*. WaMhaucr, iS;g 
en the Uvs; Waeber, tS>} h &rt the Lett!, Kol I sr, □ n n r fSai-%, 4 

tine r/wm/ of this work. 
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tvpes more or less dearly coexisting in the Russian people, 
and throughout all the Slavs, loo, for that matter. One is tall, 
blondisli, and long-headed; the other is brachy cephalic, darker- 
eomplexioncd. and of medium height. The relative propor¬ 
tions of each vary greatly from one region to another. Among 
Lithuanians and l'otcs. the former is more noticeable; in the 
Ukraine the other type becomes more frequent; the Great 
Russians stand between the two: while among the southern 
Slavs the blond, long-headed variety entirely disappears.* 
Xot only do the relative proportions of these component types 
vary from one region to another. Distinct differences in the 
several social strata of the same locality appear. The tall 
dolichocephalic blonds are more characteristic of The upper 
classes as a rule, so far as the matter has been examined, f 
Our results for western Europe are entirely harmonious with 
this tendency. And, thirdly, it is curious to note that the rela¬ 
tive proportions of these two ethnic types have changed en¬ 
tirely since prehistoric times. I bis point is of so great signifi¬ 
cance that we must examine it a bit more in detail. 

Nowhere else in Europe is the complete submergence of 
an old race by an intrusive one more clear than in the Slavic 
portion of Europe. Bogdaitof, founder of Russian archse- 
otogy. devoted his entire life to proof of this fact in bis own 
country.* The first indications of this submerged aboriginal 
population were given by crania from tumuli, which are 
scattered all over Russia from the Carpathians almost to the 
Ural chain, and even beyond in Siberia. These Kurgan?, so 
called, are merely large mounds of earth from twenty to fifty 
feet high, sometimes single, sometimes arranged in series for 


• Zopraf, l&gca, p, 173, describes ih rst. J.cbon. r 8Sl, p. ijjj, find* the 
florae two types in Pndhalia. 

f Glechnowicz, iSh> 3. iRrjj a, and 1897, has obtistncrl som* highly in^r- 
tSlinE results anion £ the pttite mhUm Ifi Poland. Talluj-Rryncewki. 
[8 ij 7 b. confirms i|. 

} The facts yielded by his first investigation in tB/jJ have been cf*n- 
firmed by every obsert uEmn since. We Lire Fortunate En [hat a complete 
Summary ot bis life work was given by himself at the International Con¬ 
gress oi Anthropology at Moscow in !&■/?. Titles of all hh monograpbs 
will bs found m our Bibliography. 
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nities. They are not unlike tin* simpler relics of Our own 
mound builders. The dead level of the country makes them 
hi the open prairies often of great service to herdsmen in 
tending I heir flocks. These tumuli were found for the most 
part to dale from the stone age; no implements or ornaments 
of metal were unearthed in them. The absence of weapons 
or utensils of war in them also denoted a peaceable folk.* 
The population must have been considerable, for these tumuli 
are simply innumerable. The men of this Kurgan period 
betrayed a notable homogeneity of type, even more uni¬ 
form than that of the modern living population. The crania 
were almost invariably of a pure, long-headed variety; the 
cephalic indexes ranging as low as or lower than that of the 
purest living Teutonic peoples to-day. Remembering that the 
modern Russians are well up among the moderately broad- 
headed Europeans, it will he seen what this discovery implied. 
Nothing else was known save that this extinct people were 
very tall p considerably above the standard of the Russian 
mujik to-day t and it seemed as if their hair betrayed a tend¬ 
ency toward red.f The most obvious explanation, in view 
of the fact that Finnic place names occurred all over Russia, 
was that these tumutf were the remains of an extinct sub¬ 
stratum of Finns* driven out or absorbed by the incoming 
Slavs. Their civilization, made known to us by I'varof 1<T4> t 
and more recently by Enostranzef was definitely connected 

with that of the Merian people, so called by the historians.t 
Soon a new and significant point began to be noted. While 
the range of this primitive long-!leaded people so different 
from the living Russians, was distinctly set on the north and 
east, no definite limits could be set to it toward the southwest. 
Tn the meanwhile Kopernickt and others, from 1875 on, began 
to find evidence of the same dolichocephalic stratum of popu- 

# Kohn and MeMis, 1 S 70 , 11, p, Jtj, compare them with the R-cLhcn- 
griilwf 1(1 this res pec l, €f. Zabwowskl, Ball, Soc. d'Aolh., l3*j9, pp. 
73-llT, 

f Nicderle. iSt/n, p, SS. Minakoff, rSjB, has invrtligaied thi* more 
f LLlly. aMtrEing [he- reddish easl to he due to the dej^cneraliod of age. 

j Bo^dtinof, 19^, p. a, gives a full list u| the authorities, KafamsJrte, 
Solovief, Beliaek Hatiouk. etc. 
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lation, underlying alt the Slavs in Podoba and Galicia.* Their 
track has been followed, entirely antedating the modem Slavs, 
down into Bohemia and Moravia, hv Xiederlet and Malit'gkad 
and as far as Bosnia; where, in the great discoveries at Gla- 
sinac, s the existence of this same aboriginal population was 
abundantly proved. On the west, Lissauer followed it across 
Prussia beyond the Vistula.]] Thus on every side it was traced 
to the limits of Slavdom, and found to underlie it throughout. 
The next step taken by the archaeologists was to examine the 
graves of the early historic period. Bogdanof* investigated 
the ancient cemeteries at Moscow and elsewhere, and found 
that the brachycephaly of the living Russians in its present 
form is even more recent than history. Thus, while in the 
Kurgan stone age three fourths of the skulls were dolicho¬ 
cephalic, in the Slav period from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century only one hali of them were of this form, and in purely 
modern cemeteries the proportion was ten per cent less even 
than this. Added confirmation of this proof of the extreme 
recency of the Russian broad-headedness was almost the last 
service rendered to science by the late lamented Professor 
Zogtif.l 111 I>i.'hernia Matiegka has done the same, showing 
that even as late as the sixth to the twelfth centuries the Czechs 
were less extremely broad-headed than to-day.I Two explana¬ 
tions were suggested for this widespread phenomenon. Bog- 
danof and a few others asserted that civilization implied an 
increased broad-headedness, and that a morphological change 
had taken place in the same people; while the majority of an¬ 
thropologists found in it proof of an entire change of race since 

* Kohn and Mehlis. 1S7* give a complete Kopermtki's result* 

in an excellent work which seems 10 be little known. See especially vol. 
ii, pp, fuS^ilo, 15^ 153. 

t lS! >' a - •<*»*- P * 77 . and best of all m his masterly work of 1806 a 
pp. t> 7--J, «‘hcre he K ives data for all Slavic countries in detail. Hi* 
paper in French, an he. Moscow Con cress of ^h-es > mere outline of 
the results obtained. Pal Liard I, 1S1J4. deals with Moravia also, 

9 Wdsbach, I%a, Pa 206- 1897 h, p. 575 : also L'Aath., v T p, 567. 

I T374-7!. A 1S79 h, And 

^ tSgfo p. 52. | iB0i h pp s 1 jj | 134, 
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the earliest times,* The first explanation, even granting that 
the brachy cephalic races as a rale are endowed with a greater 
cranial capacity than the long-headed ones* could hardly be 
accorded a warm reception in any of the Anglo-Saxon coun¬ 
tries tike our own. To relegate long-headedness to an inferior li 
cultural position would result not only in damning the entire 
Teutonic race, but that one also which produced the early 
Semitic, Greek, and Roman civilizations. No explanation lor 
the recency of broad-heaJedncss in the Slavic countries is, 
then, tenable for a moment, save that the brachycephalic con¬ 
tingent is a newcomer in the laud. 

Which of these two elements in the population, which have 
contended so long for mastery among the people of this part 
of Europe, represents the primitive Slavic type? It is a deli¬ 
cate matter, by no means free from national prejudice* The 
Germans have always looked down upon their eastern neigh¬ 
bours, by reason of their backwardness in culture. Our ig¬ 
noble word “ stave/' originally signifying the illustrious or 
renowned, is a product of this disdain in Europe of the Slav.f 
To find the primitive Slavic type, therefore, in that variety, 
which accords so completely with our pattern of the Teutonic 
race, is as disheartening to the Germans as for the Slavs them¬ 
selves; it rims counter to their distrust of modern aggressive 
Ten ton ism. Even science is not free to violate the provisions 
of the Triple Alliance with impunity. 

The most generally accepted theory among anthropologists t 
as to the physical relationship of the Slavs, is that they were 1 
always, as the majority of them are to-day* of the same stock 
as the broad-headed Alpine (Celtic) race. This latter occupies, 
as we have seen, all the central part of western Europe. It 
predominates among the north Italians, the French in Au¬ 
vergne and Savoy; and Hie Swiss, It prevails in the TvtoI 
am! all across southern Germany, in Alsace-Lorraine, Wiir- 
tembtTg, and Bavaria. The French anthropologists, espe¬ 
cially Topi nan k have emphasised the direct similarity in head 

* f VqV p, 40 ftf/'m. 

\ Consult Letevrt, b, p r 3^1; Cancse Taylor. Wonk and Places, 
p. 303, and Lefriy-Beau lieu, t&^j-yi, | K p, 97, nn ibis. 
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form which exists between sill these people and the Slavs. 
'I he name Celto-Slavic hits been applied to broad-headed 
race by virtue of til is fact.* It was a logical deduction from 
the first discovery of broad-htadedness among the Slavs by 
A. Retzius (, "' f von Baer and Weisbadi'The main 
objection 10 it came from the philologists, who Found the 
Slavic languages much nearer the Teutonic than the Celtic 
branch ] This Cclto-Slavic theory, affirmed by the French 
anthropologists mainly on die ground of similarity of head 
form, is generally sustained by the Germans on the basis of 
their investigations of relative brunet ness among school chil¬ 
dren. Tire Germans have consistently maintained the exist¬ 
ence or a radical difference of origin between themselves and 
tile Slavs. The Slavic portions of Germany, such as Mecklen- 
hurg, I oseii, and Brandenburg, as we have shown iti an earlier 
chapter, are certainly darker in the colour of Tiuir and eyes 
than the purely Teutonic ones, like Hanover and Schleswig- 
Holstein. Sdiimmer J has especially called attention to the 
contrast iti Bohemia. The Czechs ami the Germans have 
always kept distinct front one another. The relative bnmet- 
ness of the former is very marked. Children of Czech par¬ 
entage betray about twice the tendency to brunet ness of hair 
and eyes of the pupils in the purely German schools. The 
Poles are almost the lightest of all tile Slavs. Tiuir contrast 
with the Czechs in Austria -1 hutgary is also very marked. Yet 
even they, blondes! of the Slavs, are in Posen and Silesia, as 
Virchow's maps prove, relatively much darker than the 
Prussians. 

Another trait which many of the German anthropologists, 
notably Kollmann rMls \ hold to be Slavic, is the gray or green¬ 
ish-gray eye, in contradistinction to the light blue of the pure 

* Screi, [S)Sa, rfoapler VI, has perhaps !wsi expressed and proved this 
relationship. Non cheque and Herv£\ 1687, p. 564, assen that nu Slavic 
lype really exists In faci, 

I Krak, iSJ?7, H the Itadlttp? authority. Nicd^ iB^a, pp, t 3 td 33. 
^ivesafifie review csf all (he lirtguistk data. Schrader, (Sry N p. 5 ft f OBt I 
3mes all these theories, Unpp. Zeuss, Grimm, Fkk, stud Schleicher all 
insist Lipnn Eke affinity of (he Slav and the Teuton, 

t 1&S4, pp, *& and 19. 
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Teuton or the distinct brown and black of southern Europe. 
This colour, so frequent among the Russians, is very common 
alt throne'll the Alpine highlands . 4 It corroborates the testi¬ 
mony of the hear! form as to the affinity of the Alpine (Celtic) 
type anti the Slav; unless we agree with KoIJmann anti Virchow 
that this gray ness of eye is merely Die result of a cross be¬ 
tween tile blond and brunet varieties,f In this sense it is 
merely a neutral or in termed iate characteristic. At all events, 
even denying validity to the witness of the gray eye, plenty 
of evidence remains to show that the modern Slavic popula¬ 
tion of eastern Europe is, in the same Sal Etude, more inclined 
to brunetness than the Teuton, The presence among the Rus¬ 
sian people themselves of a niedium-stattsred, dark-complex¬ 
ioned, and broad-]leaded majority is acknowledged by all. 
That this represents the original Slavic stock i> certainly the 
most logical direct inference. It is the opinion—tacitly at least 
—accepted by most of the English writers.J Direct evidence 
as to the former coloration of the Slavs is very scanty. The 
testimony of the o]d travellers like Ibrahim ibn Jacub as to 
the Idaek hair and beards of the Czechs, contrasted with the 
Saxons, adduced by Dr. Beddoe" in favour of a dark Slavic 
origin, is contested by Xicderle,|| No such unanimity of testi¬ 
mony as is found from Tacitus, Martial, and a host of other 
Latin writers as to the bloiKluess of the Teutons can be ad¬ 
duced, On the whole, the chroniclers leave the matter as un¬ 
settled as ever. The only reliable testimony is that of the 
living populations of Slavic speech. 

The native anthropologists are divided in theory as to the 
type of their Slavic ancestors. No one pretends to question 
the facts Eri the ca.se; the divergence of opinion is merely as 
to which stratum of population, which region, or which social 
class of the two we have described* is entitled to claim the 
honoured title. Thus Anutehiu s fl Taranetaki.i Tatko-Hrynce- 

* Sender, lS 3 o, p, 70. 

t Himfcc, Dfcr Mcnscll , il. p. 253; also p. 2*7. Cf Rhamni in Globus, 
tad. No. an, 

t Btafdoe, iSkja, p. t io K and Taylor. 1S9D. p. 104. * 13^ p a 70, 

| pp. 9o-S7, Kti in^ rtkLK'h historical tCHimony. 

A PP. $ 16^4, pp. 63-65. 
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\vicz* * Oledinowiczpf Kopermcki^J Pic,* Ikof + || and Yamchuk * 
identify the modern broad-headed population as-a Slavic in¬ 
vader of originally Finnic territory ; while Rogdatiolfl Zograf,! 
and especially Niedcrle p $ represent the claims of the extinct 
Kurgan people to the honoured name of Slav. Lerov-Beau¬ 
lieu seems to represent a popular tendency in favour oi this 
latter vieivj For our own part, we rather incline to agree 
with Matjegka that it is a question which tins cranio!ogists 
arc not competent to settle,** That the Alpine ( Celtic) racial 
type of western Europe is the best claimant for the honour 
seems to us to be the most logical inference, especially in the 
light of studies of the living aborigines of Russia, to which 
we must now turn, 

T hrec ethnic elements are generally recognised as com- 
ponent parts of the Russian people—the Slav, the Finn, and 
the Mongol-Tatar- The last two lie linguistically outside the 
family of related peoples which we call Aryans, the only other 
non-Aryan language in Europe being the Basque.ft In any 
classification according to physical characteristics, we must, 
however, set aside all the evidences of language as untrust¬ 
worthy, To admit them as a basis of classification would in¬ 
volve us at once in inextricable confusion.JJ These tribes have 

* p. 171 1 1593, p. 37 ; 1 & 9 S b. p, 7^ 

t Kohn an 4 Hrtilis* vcL ii P pp. 114. 153, and t*!*, In hia 1SG9. p. b3r> fc 
he asserts ibe Emknmns to be ora rest [he original Slavic type. 

* Athemsum. Prague, viii, p r | tStjo. cal, iqj, 

* rS9oa, cal, iai, 0 iSqJ, pp. to and 13. 

X 1896, p. 6$, 

| l&jl a, 1 S 92 a, and especially in his positively brilliant A. pp. 50 
ft wff. Consu k bis answer 10 criticisms, 1H91 b, and in Globus, vo! r YjlxI. 
No, 24 also. His bibliography of the subject is superb, 

1 e^3- f 96, vdL i + pp. g6 and 10S, ** iS^t 4 p r i j,i r 

H Consult Chapicr VltJ r 

|( The errors of such si classification are well exemplified in Leroy- 
Ucaulieu's otherwise excellent work, in which his aborigines are Utterly 
confused in relationship. Rlttich in all his work, and Keane. iRtfi, ;>5 
Well as in his Ethnology, iStjfc. pp. 303 ti $/$., Are equally at sea, since 
the days of Nilsflcm and Prichard* Lhe philologists have befogged the 
questions of physical descent, Nisderte, iSnj&a, in his appendix upon the 
subject, stems to be very Confused, C/. Topinard, 1878* p. 465, 
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all been more or less nomadic for ages in this great plain 
country; they have taken on and put off customs, language, 
and religion time and again, according to circu in stances. The 
latter characteristic, religion, in fact, affords ns a far better 
standard for ethnic clarification than language; since the Finns 
have persisted in Christianity, the Turks and Tatars have held 
to Mohammedanism, and the Mongols proper to Buddhism, 
with a remarkable constancy. The varying proportions of 
barbarism in each group are well illustrated by this fact. For 
in race, as in religion, the Finns are truly indigenous to western 
Europe, the Talar--Turks are Oriental* while the Mongols 
proper are Asiatic. 

I s he evils incident to any linguistic classification of the 
aborigines in Russia arc best illustrated by a comparison of 
the Lapps with the Livs, Esilis, and Tchoutls of the Baltic 
provinces; both groups alike speak Finnic languages; the 
philologists* therefore, from Castren to Mikkola, class them as 
alike members of a Finnic " race” along with the Magyars or 
Hungarians, who are also Finnic in speech. Nothing could 
he more absurd than to assert a community of physical origin 
for the three. The Magyars, among the finest representatives 
of a west European type* are no more like the Lapps than the 
Australian bushmen; and the Baltic Finns arc equally distinct. 
The Lapps, as our portraits at page 20S illustrate, are among 
the broadest-headed of men.* Their squat faces show it In 
stature they are among the shortest of the human species. 
Virchows l celebrated hypothesis that they are a “ patho¬ 
logical race ,fc seems excusable on this ground. Their hair 
and eyes are very dark brown* often black. Could rmv tvpe 
of human beings be further removed from this than the Finns 
described to us by G, Retains, BonsdorfL Elisyeef* or Mai not ? 
These fatter Finns arc among the tallest of men, with fair 
skin, flaxen or tow-coloured hair, and blue eyes. Turn to our 
map at page 362. Ii shows m among the Esths 011 the Baltic 
coast* through the ChtremJss on the Volga, and clear beyond 

*Somm]cr. I 0 S 6 - Kdsief. iS$6: N. N. Khartum, 1S9O: Garwn* i&SGa, 
and ftthera have siuiSEtHi them in detail, * 

f 1S75. a and h. 
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tilt; Urat Mountains among O&tiaks and Yoguh trt Siberia, 
a long-headedness nut a whit less pronounced than through¬ 
out Teutonic Gertnany. The contrast of tints on our map cor¬ 
responds to a radical contrast of physical type. 

The same utter confusion of racial—that is to say, of 
socnatological—relations, incident to a linguistic division of the 
Finns, appears at once in any like attempt to classify the 
Turkish-speaking branch of the Asiatic peoples* For the 
Chouvaches, just across the Volga from the Chemuiss,* not ‘ 
in any important respect to be distinguished from them phys¬ 
ically, as our map shows, have by charter adopted the language 
and religion of the neighbouring Tatars, It is as absurd to 
class them with the latter as Turks by race, as to jumble the 
broad-headed anil brunet Samoycds, who arc quite like the 
Lapps, with the Zyrians just south of them: \ or to confuse 
the Tatars as a class with the Kirgliez. Comparison of our 
portraits of each will manifest this at once. The Tatars of 
the Crimea—whether, as the historians, assert, because of early 
Gothic influence or otherwise—are in many cases entirely Eu¬ 
ropean. To class them as Mongols because being closely 
massed, somewhat isolated, ami possessed of glorious tradi¬ 
tions from the past, they have preserved their Asiatic speech, 
is a travesty upon science. 

Turning to the Russian aborigines, then, with an eve single 
to their purely physical characteristics, we may relegate them 
to two groups, sharply distinguished in isolation* but inter¬ 
mixed along their lines of contact (hir map of cephalic index 
facing page 362 will roughly make the division dear* Our 
several pages of portraits (portraits, pp. 346 and 364) will 
strengthen the contrast. The first group is distinctly long¬ 
headed. with an index as lou r as 70 or ftp among the Li vs, 
Esihs* Cheremiss, ( houraches, and VoguLOstiaks in Siberia. 


* Miknlski, t&qfj. 

f Keant calk ihe Samoyttk Finns, Elbnoleipy. p, 305. To be wiirt 
they speak Finnic* Inn arc really MoGjjp>k. Miiinof is elf’. 1 * re*[, perhaps, 
in classing I hem a-* *' frtaek Finns." On thf SanSoyed^ consult Sinrn- 
bathy in Mitt. A mb, fie?,. Wien, xvl, pp. ss~M. and Virchow, Verb, 
A tub. Ges., 3 if, pp, 330-3416. 
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These are all more or less clearly blond, with a distinctly rufous 
tendency, even among the extreme eastern tribes of Voguls 
and Ostiaks** Sometimes, as among the Votiaks, whom I 3 i\ 
Bcddoe \ inclines to identify with the Budim of the Greeks 
because of their red hair, we find this trait very marked, espe¬ 
cially in the beard. It seems to be somewhat less pronounced 
along the Baltic, where the Uvs + Fsihs, and Tchouds shade 
off imperceptibly into tbe pure blond LettO-Lithuanians. Here 
we discover the source of that peculiar reddish blond ness of 
the modern Russians of which w© have spoken, for a wide¬ 
spread admixture of blood in the Slav from this stock is recog¬ 
nised by all. In this first type we recognise the Finn, using 
the linguistic term guardedly, with the express reservation 
that not every tribe of Finnic speech is of this racial ancestry. 
These arc the tall people who in the Eddas are called Jdtttns, 
or giants. The word Tclioud applied by the Slavs to the Finns 
also means a gianLj: Mythology” confirms our anthropological 
deductions. 

Our second physical type of the Russian aborigines is the 
polar extreme from this long-headed, red-blond one, Wc 
may follow it on our Etiap by the black tints, indicating a preva¬ 
lent broad-headedness, This is best exemplified at the iw r o 
extremes of Russia, tti the Lapp at the northwest ami the 
Kalmuck and Kirgheat hordes of the Caspian steppes. The 
Samoyeds are merely a continuation of the Lapp type toward 
Asia along the arctic." These people correspond closely to 
what we popularly regard as Mongolian. They are all dark or 
black haired, with swarthy skins; they are peculiarly beardless 
{portraits, pp, 358 amt 208 k With the round face, bullet head, 
high cheek bones, squint eyes, and lank hair, they constitute 

* Soimruejr h 1&S7, p. 104: i$ 5 S. The O&Eluks and Voguh arc. accord¬ 
ing ID AmitcMnu T$i> 3 . the or initial V’ngufc, who w*« settled in Perm a 
few centuries Their eiftigitin across the Ural? h of comparatively 

receru date, C/. also VimWry, eSS^, p. 62 ; and Zahorowski, Bull. Soc. 
tf Amb., 1B9S. pp, 73-111. 

f !0<>3b P- 4 2 - C/* Topinard, Anthropology. p. 4 S 5 . 

{ Taylor, iSSS, p, 341J. 

•Zografs work on the Samoyeds is summarlted in Revue d'Antb., 
^rie 3 h iv 4 p H 396; Bogdanofs at (bid., p. TIJ. 
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an unmistakable type.* * We may provisionally call it Mongol 
for want of a better word, but it must not be confused with 
the Turk or Tatar, which is nothing of the sort. Many of 
these people speak Finnic languages, so that in a sense it is 
still proper to class them as Finns. If so, they should be dis¬ 
tinguished from the other variety. Mainef does this best by 
classing the two as lh light n and " black Finns respectively. 
Tins second group is not characterized by any peculiarity 
of stature, as the Finns seem to possess. From Yavorski's 
data f we note an extreme variability in this trait in both 
Mongols and Finns. The western. Finns show a strong tend¬ 
ency to a very tall stature; the pure Mongols are also rather 
above medium height; but many of both stocks are exceed¬ 
ingly degenerate in this respect. The Lapps and Samoyeds 
could not but be stunted by their environment- J and even 
the Ostiaks. Permiaks, Votiaks* and Chercmiss, driven from 
the valleys where alone the Russians can win a subsistence* 
to the sterile uplands on the upper river courses, have cer¬ 
tainly been starved into relative dimhutiveness. It is along 
the line of these tribes just named* and above all among the 
Bashkirs,® that we discover a variety of mongrels, compounded 
of Finn and Mongol, with a strong infusion of Tatar through 
the whole. Kazan, at the elbow- of the Volga, is truly a meet¬ 
ing place of the tribes. The intermingling of strains of blood, 
of religions, customs, and of linguistic stocks may be ob¬ 
served here at a maximum. Especially among the Mordvins, 
widely disseminated in little groups, not aggregated in solid 
communities, as among Cheremiss or Chouvaches, has the 
infusion of Tatar traits taken place. An interesting fact in 
this ethnic intermixture is the extreme insidiousness of the 
Mongolian features. This is a fertile source of confusion of 
the Finn and the Asiatic tribes. Many long-headed* red- 

* On ihe Kalmucks and Mongol, comuEt Ivanovskl, 1893 and 1896; 
MrichmfcrrfT 187&; Scir&nd rlkovtki, 1894 ; Derniker, 1S83 ; Chan ire, t&flg- 
'87, Iv, p.250; and also Hovdacque, fit tides d* LingL issirjut, 187S, pp, 
271 tr rtf, 

t i^ 97 p P * 9 * 

} Y-ivQFski, p. 196; N T , K h ;l ru z in, 1690^ j>. 155. 

* 1892 ; Somm:?r. 18S1 ; Nazarof, i&go. 
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blonds, as among the Ostiaks and Zv riant*, who are surely 
Finnic at bottom, superficially resemble the Mongols in cast 
of countenance. Perhaps our dolichocephalic Kalmuck, de¬ 
picted at page 358, is of some such muted origin. His features 
are ultra- Mongolia His head form is quite foreign to that 
racial type.* In the case of the Basques, we have explained 
how unreliable these facial features arc as a test of physical 
descent; for, being distinctive and noticeable, they are imme¬ 
diately subject to the disturbing influences of artificial selec¬ 
tion, They may thus wander far from their original type, 
becoming part of the local ideal of physical beauty prevalent 
among a primitive people* Only in this way can we explain 
the almond eyes, flat noses, and high cheek hones of tribes 
which by their blond ness and head form betray unmistakably 
a Finnic descent. This combination of Mongol features and 
Finnic or dolichocephalic bead form, occurs sporadically 
throughout western Asia, especially near the Himalayas, where 
the two extreme human types, both of face and head, are in 
close juxtaposition. Where intermixture has taken place, the 
resultant is often a curious blend between the Hindu and the 
Mongol.! 

One objection to our ascription of the name Finn to a long¬ 
headed type is bound lo arise. We must meet it squarely. 
If the Finns are of this stock, why is all Finland relatively so 
broad-headed as our map l facing page 3621 makes it appear? 
Here is the largest single aggregation of Finnie-speafcmg peo¬ 
ple; ought wc not to judge of the original type from their char¬ 
acteristics in this region? By no means, for Finland is the 


* €/, portraits of Osthks an Jcmr. An[h. Inst-. 1894-95. T&Ifco- 
HrynCewicr. 1893, p. jji, remarks Qpon the effect of a Mongo! CfOM To 
broaden [he face, ns among the Perm tabs. Votfaks, and E*lhs„ Htigiknctf, 
1893. p. io, remarks upon this broad face of even the Kurganj of early 
times iti eastern Russia, Cf. Beddor, 1893, p* 40: NEwIerle. i&j6a, p. 147; 
Keane. 1896, p. 306. 

t CJ 1 Uj fairy Lcs Aiyens, etc,, iSgfi, pp. on the interpreta¬ 

tion *if cephalic Index among Mongol peoples. His Curious thesis that [he 
Mongols are originally dolichocephalic, because such head forms, as 
among (he Ladaldi, are often conjoined with Mongol ic facial traits, seems 
without foundation. 
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refuge of a great body of alxsrigincs driven forth from Great 
Russia by the advent of the Slav's, just as also all along the iso¬ 
lated peninsulas of the Baltic and in the \ aldai Hills north of 
Tver. Hut in Finland, in contradistinction to these other places 
of refuge, the Finns were crowded ttt together against the 
Lapps, Especially in the north we see dear evidence of inter¬ 
mixture. The Russian Lapps are very much less broad-headed 
than their pure Scandinavian fellows,by reason of such a cross.* 
Can we deny, contrariwise, that a similar rise of index in the 
case of the Finns must have ensued for the same reason; I he 
Karels, further removed from the Upps. are somewhat longer- 
headed; the Baltic Finns, being quite free from their influence, 
are much more so. Moreover, all along the southwest coast 
of Finland the heads are much longer. Observations upon 
twenty-eight Finns in the lumber camps of Wisconsin by my 
friend Mr. David L. Wing, yielded an average index of only 
T&y, while thirty-nine Swedes were two units lower. Grant¬ 
ing that the infusion of Swedish blood all along this Baltic 
coast must be reckoned as a factor, a distinct tendency to such 
long-headedness among the Finns appears. Coupled with 
the long-headed ness of the C here miss. Vogul-Ostiaks, and 
others, and especially the tendency of the mongrel Bashkirs 
to doUchocephaly as we leave the Caspian Mongol influence 
and approach the Ural Mountains, our affirmation of an origi¬ 
nal long-headedness of this type seems 10 be justified. 

In assigning a relationship to these various peoples, let 
us avoid the gratuitous assumption that because a people 
speak a primitive type of language they are necessarily bar¬ 
barians. Great injustice to an important constituent in the 
Russian people will inevitably result. It may often happen 
to he true; but in Russia, although both Finns and Tatars have 
dung to a Ural-Altaic agglutinative language, they are not 
all deficient in mentality. Nothing could be more contrary 
to fact. Neither Basques nor Magyars are barbarians. The 
Finnic languages, while a trifle clumsier perhaps, are power¬ 
ful and rich in many respects. In culture also there are Finns 


• Kdttef, 1 996 , a fid N, X- Khartum, 1690a and b. 
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and Finns, To be sure, the whole eastern branch along the 
Volga and in Asia are truly aboriginal in civilization, as in the 
case of the Chouvachcs and Yotiaks* Expelled from all the 
laijds worth cultivation, even as in the case of the Vogub 
and Qstiafcs driven out of Europe altogether, it is a wonder 
that they are not less civilized than we find them. On the 
other hand, the Baltic Finns in their general standard of life, 
intellectually and morally, compare very favourably with the 
Russian “ tnttjik,' 5 Helsingfors, capital of Finland, is one of 
the finest cities in Russia, Its university ranks high among 
those of Europe, Finnic scholars, poets, and musicians there 
have been of note. Once for all, then, let us fully disabuse our¬ 
selves of the notion that there is anything ignoble in a Fin¬ 
nish ancestry. Had Virchow and Dc Quatrefages fully done so, 
much of the acerbity in their celebrated controversy over the 
Finnic origin of the Prussians would have been a voided A 
If our original Finns are proved to be long-headed blonds, 
oftentimes very tall: if the Let to-Lithuanians, contrasted with 
the Russian Slavs, betray the same physical tendencies; if, 
just across the Baltic Sea, the main centre of this peculiar 
racial combination is surely located in Scandinavia; and, 
finally, if in every direction from the Baltic Sea, whether east 
across Russia or south into Germany, these traits vanish into 
the broader-headed, darker-complexioned, medium-stattired, 
ami stocky Alpine (Celtic?) type: how can wc longer deny 
that Finns, IA-tt^ Lithuanians, and Teutons are all offshoots 
from the same trunk? A direct physical relationship between 
the three, referring them all to a so-called Nordic race, is con¬ 
firmed by the very latest and most competent authority;! 
and tills in absolute independence of our own conclusions, 

* C/ pafic 2*9 JW/ro. 

f Consult Den Sterns map nf (he race* of Europe, iS^Sa. reproduced in 
OUF Appendix D. TalkoTIrvnccwicz, 1%, p. 170, emphasizes Uic *irm r - 
kcky of Letter Lithuanians and Finns. Cm cm Taylor* i&SS, in Ills 
brilliant revival of Biefenbach's (iStii) theory 1 >i Aryan evolution from a 
blond Finnic ancestry, arrive* at precisely Hie same condusirin. Kuhn 
nneS Mehlis, voL 11 , pp. roS &ol| r^ K acknowledged (he similarity -if Koper- 
nickF? Kurgan people and thr Teutonic kcihcnjjrilber; as docs Jfagd*m®f r 
1893, pp. 19^21 also. 
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If it be established by further investigation, our theory 
goes far to simplify the entire problem of the physical anthro¬ 
pology of Europe. It is not a new idea. Dbfenbadi rfilJ 
anti Europeans rTJ,J advanced it a generation ago on the basis 
of the then recent archaeological discoveries of a long-headed* 
tall race in the tumuli of the stone age; although it never gained 
any acceptance at the time. A curious corollary of this theory 
is that Dc Quatrefages and Virchow, in their celebrated inter¬ 
national controversy over the origin of the Prussians, were 
both partly in the right, Virchow resented the view of a 
Finnic origin of his people as an insult, because Lapps and 
Finns were then confused with one another, and lie certainly 
was right in denying any affinity of Prussians with Lapps, 
De Quatrcfagcs, in asserting that the Prussians were of Finnic 
ancestry* was equally in the right, -it our theory be true; hut 
he erred in supposing that this damned them as non-Teutonic. 
For us the Prussians, along with the Hanoverians and Scan¬ 
dinavians. are all at bottom Finnic. We would not stop here. 
We would agree absolutely with Europeans in his further 
hypothesis—that these Finns of northern Europe are directly 
related with that primitive Mediterranean long-headed stock, 
sprung from the same root as the negro, which we have shown 
to underlie all the other races of Europe.* Its blond ness is 
an acquired characteristic, due to the combined influences of 
climate and artificial or natural selection. From this centre 
in the north, invigorated by the conditions of its habitat, and 
speedily pressing upon the meagre subsistence afforded by 
Nature, this race has once again during the historic period 
retraced its steps far to the south, appearing among the other 
peoples of Europe as the politically dominant Teutonic race.f 
The anthropological history of northeastern Europe is now 
dear Leaving aside the question of the original centre of 


* Cf. page 461 in this connection. 

f See page 4^" Iff/rtt. This is in perfeo accord W ilh Serai's molt 
recent wnrk in Centmthtnu ‘fur Anthiapolcfte, iScjd^ p, 3: and with 

ftiederle's curt durians i[l£hj 6 w, p. f31: und especial] y in Olabuj, VO- 1 . 

Lxju. No. 24). Cf Taylor, iS-SB, criticised in Schrader and Jevcms, iSgc, 
P . 104. 
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dispersion of the Slavic languages, generally placed some¬ 
where along the upper Dnieper,* it would seem that the Slavs 
as a physical type penetrated Russia from the south we st, where 
they were physically an offshoot from the great Alpine race 
of central Europe. In so doing they forced a way in over 
a people primitive in culture* language, and physical type* 
This aboriginal substratum is represented today by the Finns, 
nnw scarcely to be found in purity, pushed aside Into the 
nooks and corners by an intrusive people, possessed of & 
higher culture acquired in central Europe, Yet the Finn has 
not become extinct. His blood still flow* in Russian veins* 
most notably in the Great ami White Russian tribes. The 
former, in colonizing the great plain, lias also been obliged 
to contend with the Asiatic barbarians pressing in from the 
cash Yet the impress of the Mongol-T&tar upon the physical 
type of the Great Russian, w hich constitutes the major pan 
oi the nation, has been relatively slight: for instead of amal¬ 
gamation or absorption as with the Finn, elimination, or what 
Leroy-Ideaulicu calls -t secret ion , p * has taken place in the case 
of the Mongol hordes, f They still remain intact in the steppes 
about die Caspian; (he Tatars are banished to the eastern 
governments as well, save for those in the Crimea, The Asi¬ 
atic influence has been perhaps more powerful in determining 
the Great Russian character than the physical type* A strug¬ 
gle for mastery of eastern Europe with the barbarians has 
made the great Russian more aggressive; vigour has to some 
degree developed at the expense of refinement. The result 
has been to generate a type well fitted to perform the arduous 
task of protecting the marches of Europe against barbarian 
onslaught, and at the same time capable of forcefully extend¬ 
ing European culture over the aborigines of Asia. 

* N'ictlcrlc, 1296 a, p. 77 ; i>93, P- 35- 

f 0/. fr'A, 3 „ pp, 7 *. anti log. 
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THE JEWS AND SEMITES* 

Social solidarity, the dearest expression of which today 
is nationality, b the resultant of a multi Ernie of factors. Fore* 
most among these stand unity of language, a common heritage 
of tradition and belief, and the permanent occupation of a 
definite territory. The first two are largely psychological iti 
essence. The third, a material circumstance, is necessary 
rather to insure the stability of the others than for its own 
sake; although, as we know, attachment to the soil may in 
itself become a positive factor in patriotism. Two European 
peoples alone are there, which, although landless, have suc¬ 
ceeded, notwithstanding, in a maintenance of their social con¬ 
sciousness, almost at the level of nationality. Both Gypsies 
and Jews are men without a country.} Of these, the latter 
offer perhaps the more remarkable example, for the Gypsies 
have never disbanded tribally. They still wander about east¬ 
ern Europe and Asia Minor in organized hands, after the 
fashion of the nomad peoples of the East. The Jews, on the 


* Tn the preparation of [hi* article T have 10 acknowledge the courtesy 
of Mr, Joseph Jacobs, of London, whose works in this lint are accepted 
as an authority. In its l ]Iiisrration I have derived invaluable assistance 
from Dr. S. Wcissenberg, of FJlEabeibgrad, Russia, and Dr. L. Eerlholon, 
of Tunis. Roth of these gentlemen have loaned me a large number 
of original phulugrapbs of types from thiur respective countries. Dr. 
EerlhoTon lias also taken several aspect*! ty for use In this way, The 
mote General works upon *-hkh we have relied are; R. Andrce, £ur 
YotkskunrFc def Judcn, Biclcfetd h tSSl; A. Leroy-BeauJSen, Lcs ]i ±\fg e| 
I'Anii^mrllsme, Paris, ye £d. 1*^31 and C. Lwnbfttto, G\\ Antisemitismo, 
Torino, 1&74. 

} Freeman fc 1S77 r. offers an interesting dUcussion of tbte. He adds 
the Payees in this category of landless peoples, 
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other hand, have maintained tbeir solidarity in all parts of 
the earth, even in individual isolation one from another. They 
wander not gregariously in tribes, often not even in families. 
Their seed is scattered like the plant spores of which the bota¬ 
nists tell us; which, driven by wind or sea, independently travel 
thousands of miles before striking root or becoming fecund* 
True, the Jews bunch wherever possible. This is often a neces¬ 
sity imposed for self-preservation; but in their enforced migra¬ 
tions their associations must change kaleidoscopically from 
place to place. Hot all has been said, even yet of the unique 
achievement of this landless people. That the Jews have pre¬ 
served their individuality despite all mutations of environ¬ 
ment goes without saying. They have done more. They have 
accomplished this without absolute unity of language. Forced 
of necessity to adopt the speech of their immediate neigh¬ 
bours* they have been able either to preserve or to evolve a 
distinctive speech only where congregated in large numbers. 
In Spain and the Balkan slates they make use of Spanish; in 
Russia and Poland they speak a corrupt German; and in the 
interior of Morocco, Arabic. Nevertheless, despite these dis¬ 
couragements of every kind, they still constitute a distinctive 
social unit wherever they chance to be, 

Tliis social individuality of the Jews is of a peculiar sort. 
Bereft of linguistic and geographical support, it could not be 
political. The nineteenth century, says Anatole Leroy-Beau¬ 
lieu, is the age of nationality; meaning obviously territorial 
nationality, the product uf contiguity, not birth. To this, he 
says* the Jew is indifferent, typifying still the Oriental tribal 
idea. As a result he is out of harmony with his environment 
An clement of dislike of a political nature* on the part of the 
Christian is added to the Irreconcilability of religions belief. 
It has ever been the Aryan versus the Semite in religion 
throughout all history, as Renan has observed; and to-day it 
has also become the people the nation* as well as the 

Jew trrsus the Christian. Granted that this political dis¬ 
sonance is largely the fault of the Gentile* Its existence must 
be acknowledged, nevertheless. 

How has this remarkable result been achieved? How, be- 
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reft of two out of three of the essentials of nationality, has the 
Jew been enabled to perpetuate his social consciousness? Is 
the superior force oi religion, perhaps abnormally developed, 
alone able to account for it all? Is it a case of compensatory 
development, analogous ill the body to a loss of eyesight reme¬ 
died through greater delicacy of finger touch? Or is there 
some hidden, some unsuspected factor, which has contributed 
to this result? We have elsewhere shown that a fourth ele¬ 
ment of social solidarity is sometimes, though rarely, found 
in a community of physical descent; that, in other words, 
to the cementing bonds of speech, tradition, belief, and con¬ 
tiguity, is added the element of physical brotherhood—that 
is to say, of race. Can it be that herein is a partial explana¬ 
tion of the social individuality of the Jewish people? It is 
a question for the scientist alone. Race, as we constantly 
maintain despite the abuse* of the word, realty is to be meas¬ 
ured only by physical characteristics. The task before us is 
to apply the criteria of anthropological science, therefore, to 
the problems of Jewish derivation and descent. Only inci¬ 
dentally and as matters of contributory interest, shall we con¬ 
sider the views of the linguists, the archeologists, and the 
students of religious traditions. Our testimony is derived from 
those physical facts which alone are indicative of racial descent* 
To these the geographer may arid the probabilities derived from 
present distribution in Europe. No more do we need to settle 
the primary rectal facts. Further speculations concerning mat¬ 
ters rather than men belong in the historian and the philologist 
The number and geographical distribution of the chosen 
peopte of Israel is of great significance in its bearing upon 
the question of their origin * While, ow ing to their fluid 

■ AM fee, ii^r K pp, e>s ft ,-^ PP with tables appended ; Jacobi. iSSfi a. 
P Ml and 4 U 'IC recentf> A. Lerop Beaulieu* chapter i F are best on 

this. Tschuyfifty, 1S77. gives much deuiE al first hand cm Western 
Russia, In the Seven tee nth Annual Report of the Anglo-jewlsh Associa¬ 
tion, Limdo n, iS&S, h A convenient census, together With a map of dis¬ 
tribution for Kumpc, On America, no official rlata of an y kind exist. 
The censu«s have never attempted an cfiumeraliox] of the Jtw*. Schinl¬ 
ine r's results from u census Ilf 1SS0 in AllsiHj-I E ungarv arc gteen in 
StatiiiPiche tf onatssebrift, v|j, pp, 439#//^. 
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ubiquitousness, it is exceedingly difficult to enumerate them 
exactly, probability indicate* that there are to-day, the world 
over, between eight and nine million Jews. Of these, six 
or seven million are inhabitants of Europe, the remainder being 
sparsely scattered over the whole earth, from one end to the 
other. 

Their distribution in Europe, as our map opposite shows, 
is exceedingly uneven. Fully one half of these descendants 
of Jacob reside in Russia, there being four or five million jews 
in that country alone, Austria-Hungary stands next in order, 
with two million-odd souls. After these two there is a wide 
gap. Xo other European country is comparable with them 
except it be Germany and Rotunania with their six or seven 
hundred thousand each. The British Isles contain relatively 
few, possibly one hundred thousand; these being principally 
in London. They are very rare in Scotland and Ireland— 
onlv a thousand or fifteen hundred apiece, Holland contains 
also about a hundred thousand, half of them in the celebrated 
Ghetto at Amsterdam. 1 hen follows France with eight) thou¬ 
sand more or less, and Italy with perhaps two thirds as many. 
From Scandinavia they have always been rigidly excluded; 
from Sweden til! the beginning, and from Norway until nearly 
the middle, of this century. Spain, although we hear much of 
the Spanish Jew, contains practically no indigenous Israelites, 
It is estimated that there were once alwut a million there set¬ 
tled. but the persecutions of the fifteenth century drove them 
forth all Over Europe, largely to the Balkan states and Africa, 
There are a good many along the Mediterranean shores of 
Africa, principally in Morocco arid Tripoli. The number de¬ 
creases as wc approach Egypt and Palestine, the ancient centre 
of Jewish dispersion. As to America, It is estimated, although 
we know nothing certainly, that there are about half a million 
Jews scattered through our cities in the United Slates, New 
York city, according to the last census, contained about eighty 
thousand Poles and Russians, most of whom, it may lie as¬ 
sumed, were Jews. But they have come since in ever-increas¬ 
ing numbers with the great exodus from Russia, at the rate 
of scores of thousands annually. A recent writer places their 
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present number in New York city at a quarter of a million. 
The British provinces, on the other hand, cb not seem to offer 
great attractions; as late as 1870, for example, the census 
in Jsoia Scotia did not discover a solitary lew, 

A more suggestive index of the problems of Jewish dis¬ 
tribution is offered in the ratio of the number of Jews to 
the entire population. This is directly illustrated far our 
map. To be sure this represents the situation twenty years 
ago. but no great change in relativity is to be suspected 
since that time. Even the wholesale exodus from Russia of 
recent years has not yet drawn off any large proportion of its 
vast body of population. Inspection of our map shows that 
the relative frequency of Jews increases In proportion to the 
progr essive darkening of the tints. This brings out with 
startling dearness, the reason for the recent anti-Semitic up¬ 
rising m both Russia, Austria, and the German Empire. A 
specific *' centre of gravity ” of the Jewish people, as Leroy. 
Beau I ten puts it, is at once indicated in western Russia. The 
highest proportion, fifteen per cent more or less, appears, 
moreover, to be entirety restricted to the Polish provinces, 
vnlh tfie sole exception of the government of Grodno. About 
this core lies a second zone, including the other west Russian 
governments, as well as the province of Galicia in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Germany, as it appears, is sharply di¬ 
vided from its eastern neighbours, ail along the political fron¬ 
tier. Not even its former Polish territory, Posen, is to-day 
relatively thickly settled with Jews. Hostile legislation it is, 
beyond a doubt, which so rigidly holds back the Tew from 
immigration along this line. Anti-Scrnitismts is not to-day, 
therefore, to any great extent an uprising against an exist¬ 
ing evt , rather does it appear to be a protest against a future 
possibility, Germany shudders at the dark ami threatening 
cloud of population of the most ignorant and wretched descrip¬ 
tion which overhangs her eastern frontier. Berlin must not, 
they say, he allowed to become a new Jerusalem for the horde 
of Russian exiles. That also Is our American problem. This 
great Polish swamp of miserable human beings, terrific in its 
proportions, threatens to drain itself off into our country as 
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wdl f unless we restrict its ingress. As along the German 
frontier, so also toward the east, it is curious to note how 
rapid]v the percentage of Jews decreases as we pass over into 
Great Russia, The governments of St + Petersburg* Novgo¬ 
rod, and Moscow have no greater Jewish contingent of popu¬ 
lation than has France or Italy; their Jewish problem is far 
less difficult than that of our own country is bound to be in 
the future. This clearly defined eastern boundary of laden- 
ilium is also the product of prohibitive legislation. The Jews 
are legally confined within certain provinces. A rigid law 
of settlement, intended to circumscribe their area of density 
closely, yields only to the persuasion of bribery. Xot Russia, 
then, but southwestern Russia alone, is deeply concerned over 
the actual presence of this alien population. And it is the 
Jewish element in this small section of the country which con¬ 
stitutes such an industrial and social menace to the neigh¬ 
bouring empires of Germany and Austria. In the latter coun¬ 
try the Jews seem to be increasing in numbers almost four 
times as rapidly as the native population.* The more elastic 
boundaries of Jewish density on the southeast, on the other 
hand, are indicative of the legislative tolerance which the 
Israelites there enjoy. Wherever the bars are lowered, there 
does this migratory human dement at once expand. 

The peculiar problems of Jewish distribution are only half 
realized until it is understood that* always and everywhere, 
the Israelites constitute pre-eminently the town populations.! 
They are not widely disseminated among the agricultural dis¬ 
tricts. but congregate in the commercial centres. It is an un¬ 
alterable characteristic of this peculiar people* The Jew be¬ 
trays an inherent dislike for violent manual or outdoor labour,! 
as for physical exercise or exertion in any form. lie prefers 
to live by brain, not brawn, Leroy-Beau lieu seems to con¬ 
sider this as an acquired characteristic clue to mediaeval pro¬ 
hibition of land ownership or to confinement w ithin the Ghetto. 
To us it appears to be too constant a trait the world over, to 

* Aadree, 0/. tii. r p, 356, 

f Ttots h dearly shown by Schimmcr Sti S-iniisii-sch* Monaisschrifi, rh, 
pp. 4S0 Sen also L*ray-Beaulieu, t, p. 11S ; Andre*, pp. 33 and 355. 
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justify such an hypothesis Fully to appreciate, therefore, what 
the Jewish question is in Polish Russia, we must always bear 
this fact in mind. The result is that in many parts of Poland 
the Jews form an actual majority of the population in the 
towns. This is the danger for Germany atso r Thus it is Ber¬ 
lin. not Prussia at large, which is threatened with an overload 
of Jews from the country on the east This aggregation in 
urban centres becomes the more marked as the relative fre¬ 
quency for the whole country lessens. Thus in Saxony, which, 
being industrial is not a favourite Jewish centre, four fifths 
of all the Jewish residents are found in Dresden and Lcipsic 
alone.* This is probably also the reason for the lessened fre¬ 
quency of Jews all through the Alpine highlands, especially 
in the Tyrol. These districts are so essentially agricultural 
that few footholds for the jew are to be found. 

A small secondary centre of Jewish aggregation appears 
upon our map to he manifested about Frankfort. It has a 
peculiar significance. The Hebrew settlers m the Rhenish 
cities date from the third century at least< having come there 
over tire early trade routes from the Mediterranean, Germany 
being divided politically, and Russia interdicting them from 
mo a. tx + a specific centre was established especially in Fran¬ 
conia, Frankfort being the focus of attraction. Then came 
the fearful persecutions all over Europe, attendant upon the 
religious fervour of the Crusades. The Polish kings, desiring 
to encourage the growth of their city populations, offered 
the rights of citizenship to all who would come, and an ex- 
odus in mass took place. They seem to have been welcomed,, 
tilt the proportions of the movement became so great as to 
excite alarm. Its results appear upon our map. Thus we 
know that many of the Jews of Poland came to Russia as a 
troublesome legacy on the division of that kingdom. At the 
end of the sixteenth century but three German cities re¬ 
mained open to them—namely, Frankfort, Worms, and Fnrth.f 
Yet it was obviously impossible to uproot them entirely. To 

* also map In KeiiTcr, fSBo r 

t ]. C. Majcr i p. 355) ascribes the present shortness of itatUrt In 
Funh. and parts of Franconia 10 this JtwEsh influence. 
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their persistence in this part of Germany is probably due the 
small secondary centre of Jewish distribution, which we have 
mentioned, indicated by the darker tint al>oiit Frankfort, and 
including Alsace-Lorraine, Here is a relative frequency not 
even exceeded by Posen, although we generally conceive of 
this former Polish province as especially saturated with Jews, 
It is the only vestige remaining to indicate what was at one 
time the main focus of Jewish population in Europe. It afford* 
us a striking example of what legislation may accomplish eth¬ 
nically, when supplemented, or father aggravated, by religious 
and economic motives. 

Does IE accord with geographical probability to derive our 
large dark area of present Jewish aggregation entirely from 
the small secondary one about Frankfort, which, as we have 
just said, is the relic of a medieval centre of gravity? The 
question is a crucial one for the alleged purity of the Russian 
Jew; for the longer his migrations over the face of the map, 
the greater his chance of ethnic intermixture. 

The original centre of Semitic origins linguistically has 
not yet been determined with any approach to certainty. The 
languages to be accounted for include Arabian, Hebrew* 
Syrian or Aramcan. and the ancient Assyrian. Of these* the 
first is the only one now extant, spoken by the nomad Bed¬ 
ouins. Orientalists are not unanimous in their views;* Sayce* 
Schrader* and Sprengcr say die family originated in centra! 
Arabia. Renan prefers a more northern focus. Gtiidi ( ' 7 *L 
from comparison of the root words in its various mem hers, 
traces it to Mesopotamia, Thus he finds a common root in 
all for river/’ hut various ones for mountain." The Origi¬ 
nal Semites, he also argues, must have dwelt near the sea, 
for a common root for this obtains. This would exclude 
Armenia. The absence of any common root for desert also 
eliminates Arabia, according to his view. But* on the other 
hand, how al>out Kmner-s argument, based upon acquaint¬ 
ance with the camel, but not the ostrich? All this in any 

* GaitH. i 970 * Beilin, l$ 9 l ; Goldstein, 18S5, p. 650; Nominei, ; 
Schrader, rlgo, p, 96; Brfntan, 1890, p, 132; an 3 Keane. 1696. p. ysji, 
ilfeciMtB It. 
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event, we observe* has to do with languages anti not racial 
types. Few ancient remains have been found, owing to the 
widespread repugnance 10 embalming of the dead. Hie main 
problem for the somatologist is to have some dew as to 
whether the family is of Asiatic or African descent. So far 
as our data lor living types are concerned, we get little emu- 
fort, Physical traits of the Arabs fully corroborate Brinton's 
and j astro wV‘ L " M hypothesis of African descent ; hut, on the 
other hand, many of the living Syrians of Semitic speech are, 
according to Chant re as brachy cephalic as the Armenians, 
This, as we si vail see in our next chapter* would preclude such 
an African derivation. It seems most probable, in view of 
these facts, that the family of languages has spread since its 
origin over many widely variant racial groups. To identify 
the original one would be a difficult task, 

A moot point among Jewish scholars is as to the extent 
of the exodus of their people from Germany into Poland. 
Bershadsfci has done much to show its real proportions in 
history, TalkmMrynccvvicz * and Wcissenbcrg f among an¬ 
thropologists, seem to be inclined to derive this great body 
of Polish lews from Palestine by way of the Rlione-Rhiuc- 
Frankfort route. They are, no doubt, partially in the right; 
but the mere geographer would rather he inclined to side 
with Jacques r#n . He doubts whether entirely artificial causes, 
even medieval persecutions, would be quite competent for so 
large a contract. There is certainly some truth in Harkavys 
theory* so ably championed by Jkof* that a goodly propor¬ 
tion of these Jews came into Poland by a direct route from 
the EastJ Most Jewish scholars had placed their first aj>- 
pearance in southern and eastern Russia, coming around tile 
Black Sea, as early as the eighth century* Ikof. however, finds 
them in the Caucasus and Armenia one or two centuries be¬ 
fore Christ." Then he follows them around, reaching Ru¬ 
th enia in the tenth and eleventh centuries, arriving in Poland 


■ LS 9 *, I P* $77’ 

f 1SB4, p. 393, Cf. cHtkbm bf Tatko-HryncewicE, tSgS. p. 61. 
m On i tic Je«rs 3 « the Caucasus SeydlUi, 1SS1, p. : Cham re. 1&65.- 
H fi7- iv, p. ^$4 
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from the twelfth to the Fourteenth. The only difficulty with 
this theory is, of course, that it leaves the language of the 
Polish Jews out of consideration. This is r in both Poland 
and Galicia, a corrupted form of Gentian, which in itself would 
seem to indicate a western origin. On the other hand, the 
probabilities, judging from our graphic representation, would 
certainly emphasize the theory of a more general eastern im¬ 
migration directly from Palestine north of the Black and Cas¬ 
pian Seas. The only remaining mode of accounting for the 
large centre of gravity in Russia is to trace it to widespread 
conversions, as the historic one of the Khozars, Whichever 
one of these theories he correct—and there is probability of 
an equal division of truth among them ah—enough has been 
said to lead us geographically to suspect the alleged purity of 
descent of the Ashkenazim Jew, Let us apply the tests of 
physical anthropology. 

Stature .—A noted writer, speaking of the sons of Judah, 
observes: "It is the Ghetto which has produced the few and 
the Jewish race; the Jew ls a creation of the European middle 
ages: be is tile artificial product of hostile legislation” This 
statement is fully authenticated by a peculiarity of the Israel¬ 
ites which is everywhere noticeable. The European jews are 
all undersized; not only this, they arc more often absolutely 
Stunted. In London they are about three indies shorter than 
the average for the city * W hether they were always so* as 
in the days when the Book of Xumbers (suit, 33) described 
them ,+ as grasshoppers in their own sight," as compared with 
the AmoriteSp sons of Artak, we leave an open question. We 
are certain, however, as to the modem Jew. He betrays a 
marked constancy in Europe at the bodily height of a tout 
feet four inches (1.63 metres 1 for adult men. This, accord¬ 
ing to the data afforded by measurements of our recruits dur¬ 
ing the civil war, is about the average of American youth 
between the ages of fifteen and sixteen, who have still three, 
almost four, inches more to grow. In Bosnia, for example, 
where the natives range at about the American level—that 


Jacobs, tSgn, p, Si. 
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is to say. among the very tallest in the world (1.73 metres)— 
the lews are nearly three inches and a half shorter on the 
average.* If we turn to northern Italy, where Lotnhroso *'**» 
has recently investigated the matter, we apparently find the 
Jew somewhat better favoured by comparison. He ts in 
Turin less than an inch inferior t<i his Italian neighbours. 


5TATURE 

POLAND- 


5670J.*'0B5E^TlOH5 

ATTUI 


But why? Not because taller than in the case of Bosnia, for 
bis stature iti both places is the same. The difference de¬ 
creases, not because the Jew in Piedmont is taller, but solely 
because the north Italians arc only of modern height So it 


* iiHlcb, 15^6; and Weislnch. 1 S 77 nnd a. 
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goes all over Austria ami Russia: the dinunutiveneflS is plainly 
apparent* There are in all Europe only two exceptions to 
the rule we have cited, A nut chin finds them in Odessa and 
Riga slightly to exceed the Christians, and Dr Uertholon 
informs me that in Tunis the Jews are rather taller than the 
average. Everywhere else the testimony as to their shortness 
is unanimous. In order to emphasize this point it w ill repay 
us to consider the adopted fatherland of the chosen people a 
bit inure in detail. 

Our map on the opposite page shows the average stature of 
Poland by districts. This unhappy country appears to be 
populated by the shortest human beings north of the Alps; 
it is almost the most stunted in all Europe. The great major¬ 
ity of the districts, as our map shows, are characterised by a 
population whose adult men scarcely average five feel four 
inches 1 1.62 metres) in height. This is more than half a head 
shorter than the type of the British Isles or northern Ger- 
many- What is the meaning of this? Is it entirely the fault 
of tiie native Poles? VV c know that the northern Slavs are all 
merely mediocre in stature, But this depression is too serious 
to be accounted for in this way: and further analysis shows 
that the defect is largely due to the presence of the vast horde 
of Jews, whose physical peculiarity drags down the average 
for the entire population.! This has been proved directly. 
Perl saps the deepest pit in this great “ misery spot," as we 
have termed such areas of dwarfed population elsewhere, is in 
the capita] city of Warsaw, where Elkind found the average 
stature of two hundred male Jews to be less than five feet three 
inches and a half (1.61 metres'!.J The women were only four 
feet eleven inches tall on the average. Compare the little 
series of maps given on the next pages if further proof of 
this national peculiarity be needed, Two of these, it will be 


• Mafer and Kopcrnfcfci, iS?7. p. 56. for RuThcnis: Stied*. iSSja, p. 
70; Anutehin, iSSij, p, tuttuf. 

+ Zakrcz«w5tci, 1S91. p, jS. Cf. map nf Russia facing p. jjS. Ii brings 
OUT ihc contrast very Mrtin^Iy, 

t Ctnlrathlatt fflr Arlihnjpidctijie, W. p, 66. UJse h cEtc4 by A ft dree, 
?8St. p. 3a, agrees. 
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observed, give the average height of Jews and Poles respect¬ 
ively, dividing the city iiuo districts. The social stains oE these 
districts is shown upon our third map. Comparison of tltese 
three brings out a very interesting sociological fact, to which 
we have already called attention in our earlier chapter on the 
subject The Stature oE men depends in a goodly measure 
upon their environment. In the wards oE the city where pros¬ 
perity resides, the material well-being tends to produce a stat¬ 
ure distinctly above that of the slums. In both cases. Poles 
and Jews are shortest in the poorer sections of the city, dark 
tinted on the maps. The correspondence is not exact F for the 

number of observations 
is relatively small; but it 
indicates beyond doubt 
a tendency commonly 
noticeable in great cities. 
But to return to our di¬ 
rect comparison of Poles 
and Jews, The defi¬ 
ciency of the latter, as a 
people, is perfectly ap¬ 
parent. The most high¬ 
ly favoured Jewish popu¬ 
lation socially in the 
whole city of Warsaw in 
fact, can not produce an 
average stature equal to 
that of the very poorest 
Poles; and this, too, in 
the most miserable section of the capital city of one of the most 
stunted countries in Europe, 

We may assume it as proved, therefore, that the Jew is 
to-day a very defective type in stature. He scents to be sus¬ 
ceptible to favourable influences, however; for in London, the 
West End prosperous Jews almost equal the English in height, 
while they at the same time surpass their East End brethren 
by more than three inches. J In Russia also they become taller 



* Jacobs, i $19, p, §1, 










seems to show that, for the present at least, their physical 
development has been stretched nearly to the upper limit; for 
even in individual cases, the West End Jews of Lone Ion mani¬ 
fest an inability to surpass the height of five feet nine inches. 
So many have been blessed by prosperity that the average 
lias nearly reached that of the English: hut it is a mean stature 
of which the very tall form no component part. Thus perhaps 
does the influence of heredity obstruct the temporary action 
of environment. 
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as a class wherever the life conditions become less rigorously 
oppressive. They are taller in the fertile Ukraine than in 
sterile Lithuania: they sometimes boast of a few relatively 
tall men.* These facts all go to show that the Jew is short, 
not by heredity, but by force of circumstances; and that where 
he is given* an even chance, he speedily recovers a part at 
least of the ground lost during many ages of social persecu¬ 
tion. Jacobs mentions an interesting fact in this connection 
about his upper-class English Jews, Close analysis of the data 
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Whether the short stature of the Jew is a case of an ac» 
qmred characteristic which has become hereditary, w r e are 
content to leave an open question. All we can say is that 
the modem Semites in Arabia and Africa are all of goodly 
size, far above the Jewish average.* This would tend to make 
us think that the harsh experiences of the past have subtracted 
several cubits from the stature of the people of Israel In self- 
defence it must be said that the Christian is not entirely to 
blame for this physical disability. It b largely to be ascribed 
to the custom of early marriages among them. This has prob¬ 
ably been an efficient cause of their present degeneracy in 
Russia, where Tsdmbmsky describes its alarming prevalence* 
Leroy-Beau lieu says that it is not at all uncommon to find 
the combined age of husband and wife, or even of father and 
mother, to be under thirty years. The Shadckau t or marriage 
broker, has undoubtedly been an enemy to the Jewish people 
within its own lines. In the United States, where the Jews are, 
on the other hand, on the up grade socially, there are indi¬ 
cations that this age of marriage is being postponed, perhaps 
even undulyd 

A second indication in the case of the Jew of uncommonly 
hard usage in the past remains to be mentioned These people 
are, anthropologically as well as proverbial]y* narrow-chested 
and deficient in lung capacity. Normally the chest girth of a 
well-developed man ought to equal or exceed one half his 
stature* yet in the case of the Jews as a class tins L almost 
never the case. Majer and Kopemicki t first established this 
in the case of the Galician Jews. Stioda * gives additional testi¬ 
mony to the same effect. Jacobs || show's the English Jews 
distinctly inferior to Christians in lung capacity, which is gen¬ 
erally an indication nf vitality. In Bosnia. Glikh “ again refers 
to it as characteristic. Granted, with Wcissenbcrg,} that it 


■ -tin] I Eg non, I&&7 a. pp. 21 1 and 326; and Brrlhn!nn< jSgi h p. 41, 

4 jac&bftt rSijiv p. mi. shows it to he les* ccimmon In 01 her pans of 
Europe. In the I’nticd Suites, Dr. Biding* finds rhe marriage rate id be 
onlv 7.4 per i,d«— abonl *mc ihird that of ihr Northeagtem State*, 
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is an acquired characteristic, the effect of long-continued sub¬ 
jection to unfavourable sanitary and social environment, it has 
none the less become a hereditary trait; for not even the per¬ 
haps relatively recent prosperity of Jacob s West End Jews 
has sufficed to bring them up to the level of their English 
brethren in capacity of the Sungs. 

At this point a surprising fact confronts us. Despite the 
appearances of physical degeneracy which we have noted, the 
jew betrays an absolutely unprecedented tenacity of life. It 
far exceeds, especially in tins L nited States, that of any other 
known people * This we may illustrate by the following ex¬ 
ample: Suppose two groups of one hundred infants each, one 
Jewish, one of average American parentage (Massachusetts), 
to he bom on the same day. In spite of all the disparity of 
social conditions in favour of the latter, the chances, deter¬ 
mined by statistical means, are that one half of the Americans 
will die within forty-seven years’ while the first half of the 
Jews will not succumb to disease or accident before the ex¬ 
piration of seventy-one years. The death rate is really but 
little over half that of the average American population. This 
holds good in infancy as in middle age. Lombroso has put 
it in another way. Of one thousand Jews bom, two hundred 
and seventeen die before the age of seven years; while four 
hundred and fifty-three Christians—more than twice as tunny 
—arc likely to die within the same period. This remarkable 
tenacity of'life is well illustrated by the table on the next page 
from a most suggestive article by Hoffmann.! \\ e can nut 
forbear from reproducing it in this place. 

From this table it appears, despite the extreme poverty of 
the Russian and Polish lews in the most densely crowded 
portions of Xew York; despite the unsanitary tenements, the 
overcrowding, the long hours in sweat shops; that neverthe- 

* On Jewish demojfFlptl^ consul! [tie special append!X In bum broso, 
iSc^b: Andrew, iS3r, p. 70 ; Jacr.1,.*, p. 49 Dr. Sflltags, in Eleventh 
United Stair*- Census, iRqo, Bulletin No. ig. gives data far our wintry. 
On pathology; mo Wuschan, rS*)5, 

f The jew as n Life Rhk ] The Spectator fan actuarial journal), iSfaj. 
pp. 221-514* and aj4‘ LagneuUi r8fti 1 p. 411, speaks of a viability in 
Algeria even higher than that of the natives. 
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l^s, a viability is manifested which is simply unprecedented. 
Tailoring is one of the most deadly Occupations known; the 
of New Wk are principally engaged in this employ¬ 
ment, and yet they contrive to live nearly twice as long oil the 
average as their neighbours, even those engaged in the out¬ 
door occupations. 

Is this tenacity of life despite every possible antagonistic 
mdtieucc. an ethnic trait; or is it a result of peculiar customs 
and habits of life? There is much which points to the latter 
conclusion as the correct one. For example, analvsis of the 

deaths fr "! y SllOWS 3 " ;,ljnonn3l[ y small proportion of 
V * fnmi and pneumonia, tin- ..senses 

of death- 1“ i ™_rcspo n aiblc for the largest proportion 
of deaths m our American population. This immunity car, 
K-si be ascribed to tile excellent system of meat infection 
prescnlKrl by the Mosaic laws* It Is certainly not a result 
of physical development, as lve !liavt just Sec „ Hoffmann 
cites authority showing that in London often as much as a 
th.rd of the meats offered for sale are rejected as unfit faJ 
^umpton by Jews, Is not this a cogent 3f ^ lllienl in 

of a more rigid enforcement of our laws providing for the 
food inspection of the poor? 

A second cause conducive to longevity is the sobriety of 
he Jew atl d bis disinclination toward excessive indulgence 
in alcoholic liquors. Drunkenness among Jews is verv rare. 
Temperate Hants a frugal diet, with a very moderate use 
of spmts, render the proportion of Bright’s disease and affec- 

* Jacobs, 1586 a, p E 7 , dj busses tfeesc rally. 
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lions at the Hirer comparatively very small. In the infectious 
diseases, on the other hand, diphtheria and the fevers, no such 
immunity is betrayed- The long-current opinion that the 
Jews were immune from cholera and the other pestilences of 
the middle ages is not Lo-dav accepted** A third notable 
reason for this low death rate is also, as Hoffmann observes, 
the nature of the employment customary among Jews, which 
renders the proportion of deaths from accidental causes ex¬ 
ceedingly small, hi conclusion* it may be said that these peo¬ 
ple are prone to nervous and mental disorders; insanity> in 
fact* is fearfully prevalent among them, Lombroso asserts 
it m be four times as frequent among Italian Jews as among 
Christians, This may possibly be a result of close inbreeding 
in a country like Italy, w here the Jewish communities are small* 
It dues riot, however* seem to lead to suicide, for this is extraor¬ 
dinarily rare among Jews, either from cowardice as Loin- 
broso suggests, or more probably for the reason cited hy 
Morselli—namely, the greater force of religion and other 
steadying moral factors. 

Tradition has long divided the Jewish people into two dis¬ 
tinct branches: the Sephardim or southern, and the Ashkena¬ 
zim, or north European* Mediaeval legend among the Jews 
themselves traced the descent of the first from the tribe of 
Judah i the second, from that of Benjamin. The Sephardim 
are mainly the remnants of the former Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, They constitute in their own eyes an aristocracy of 
the nation. They are found primarily to-day in Africa; in 
the Balkan states, where they are known as Spagnuoli; less 
purely in France and Italy. A small colony in London and 
Amsterdam still holds itself aloof from all communion and 
intercourse with its brethren. The Ashkenazim branch is nu¬ 
merically far more important, for the German, Russian, and 
Polish Jews comprise over nine tenths of the people, as we 
have already seen. 

Early observers all describe these two branches of the 


* Buschin, p- 
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Tews as very different in appearance. Vogt in his Lectures 
cm Man assumes the Polish type to be descended from Hindu 
sources, white the Spanish alone he held to be truly Semitic. 
Weisbach * * gives us the best description of the Sephardim 
Jew as to-day found at Constantinople. He is slender in habit, 
he says; almost without exception the head is “exquisitely" 
elongated and narrow, the face a long oval; the nose hooked 
an<l prominent, l«u thin and finely chiselled; hair and eyes 
generally dark, sometimes, however, tending to a reddish 
blond. This rufous tendency in the Oriental Jew is empha¬ 
sized by mativ observers. Dr. 1 Seddoe \ found red hair as fre¬ 
quent in the Orient as in Saxon England, although later re¬ 
sults do not fully bear it out.} This description of a reddish 
Oriental type corresponds certainly to the early representa¬ 
tions of the Saviour; it is the type, in features perhaps rather 
than hair, painted by Rembrandt—the Sephardim in Amster¬ 
dam being familiar to him, and appealing to the artist in pref¬ 
erence to the Ashkenazim type. 1 his latter is said to be char¬ 
acterized by heavier features in every way. The mouth, it is 
alleged, is more apt to be large, the nose thiehish at the end, 
less often clearly Jewish perhaps. The lips are fid I and sen¬ 
sual. offering an especial contrast to the thin lips of the Sephar¬ 
dim. The complexion is swarthy oftentimes, the hair and eyes 
very constantly dark, without the rufous tendency which ap¬ 
pears in the other branch. The face is at the same time fuller, 
the breadth corresponding to a relatively short and round head. 

Does this contrast of the traditional Sephardim and Ash¬ 
kenazim facial types correspond to the anthropometric criteria 
by means of which we have analyzed the various populations 
uf Europe? And, first of all, is there the difference of head 
form between the two which o»r descriptions imply? And, 
if so, which represents the primitive Semitic ivpe of Palestine? 
The question is a crucial one. It involves the whole matter 
of the original physical derivation of the people, and the rival 
claims to purity of descent of the two branches of the nation. 

* , 5 ’7. p. 3 '4- f ffitir ti. p|», aay «nd 331 . 

* GiOct. Ifc/.a, Jacobs 1S90. p. 6s, d|i| net find * trace of it in the 
Sephardim congregation la London, Sec Amlrec. 1676, in this connection. 
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I11 preceding chapters we have learned that western Asia is 
quite uniformly characterized by an exceeding broad-heacted- 
ness. This is especially marked in Asia Minor, where some of 
the broadest and shortest crania in the world arc to be found 
The Armenians, for example, are so peculiar in this respect that 
their heads appear almost deformed, so flattened are they at - 
the hack. A head of this description appears in the case of the 
Jew from Ferghanali in our second portrait series (page 394), 
On the other hand, the peoples of African or negroid deriva¬ 
tion form a radical contrast, their heads being quite long and 
narrow, with indices ranging from 75 to 78. 'I Ids is the type 
of the living Arab to-day* * Its peculiarity appears in the promi¬ 
nence of the occipital region in our Arab and other African 
portraits. Scientific research upon these Arabs lias invariably 
yielded harmonious results. From the Semites in the Can art' 
Islands,* all across northern Africa,f to central Arabia itself,! 
the cephalic indices of the nomadic Arabs agree closely. They 
denote a bead form closely allied to that of the long-beaded 
Iberian race, typified in the modern Spaniards, south Ital¬ 
ians. and Greeks. It was the head form of the ancient Phn_- 
nicians and Egyptians also, as has recently been proved beyond 
all question" Thus does the European Mediterranean type 
shade off in head form, as in complexion also, into the primi¬ 
tive anthropological type of the negro. The situation being 
thus dearly defined, it should be relatively easy to trace our 
modem Jew's: if, indeed, as lias so long been assumed, they 
have retimilled a pure and undefited race during the course 
of their incessant migrations. We should be able to trace their 
origin if they possess any distinctive head form, cither to the 
one continent or the other, with comparative certainty. 

During the last quarter of a century about twenty-five hun¬ 
dred Jews have submitted their heads to scientific measure- 

* Verncau, p. 500* 

f Prtiner Bey, b ; GlHebert d'Herccurt, 1369, p, 9: and cSpedaHy 

Cottlgmn, iS»7a, pp. 3*6-339* Berrtiolpn, 1&9*. p . -1 ■ ; Col I tenon, 
1996 b r 

f ElisyceH iSS-ti, 

* Berthol«n, i 9 *)i, p. 43; Svrjrt, 1897 ft, chapter i, and even more 
recently Fouquei, 1696 ami 18157. 011 ill* basis of De Morgan s discoveries. 
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raent. These have naturally for the most part been taken 
from the Great Russian and Polish branch; a tew observers, 
as Lontbroso, !kof, Jacobs, Gltick, ami Livj, have taken ob¬ 
servations upon a more or less limited number from southern 
Europe, For purposes of comparison we have reproduced 
• herewith a summary of all the results obtained thus far. In- 
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spection of the in hie shows a surprising uniformity. Ikofs 
limited series of Spagnuotl from Constantinople, and tiiat of 
the Jews from Caucasia and Daghestan, are the only ones 
whose cephalic index lies outside the limits of So to 83, In 
other words, the Jews wherever found in Europe betray a 
remarkable similarity in head form, the crania being consid¬ 
erably broader than among the peoples of Teutonic descent. 
As we know, the extremes of head form in Europe measured 
by the cephalic index extend From 74 to 8g; wc thus observe 
that the Jews lake a place rather high in the European series. 
They are about like the northern French and southern Ger¬ 
mans. More important still, they seem to be generally very 
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closely akin in head form to the people among whom they 
reside. Thus in Russia and Poland scarcely an appreciable 
difference exists in tins respect between Jews and Christians, 
The same is true in Turin, while in the direction of Asia our 
Jews are as bullet-headed as even the most typical Armenians 
and Caucasians round about them. 

Tins surprising similarity of head form between the Jews 
of north and south Europe bears hard upon the long-accepted 
theory that the Sephardim is dolichocephalic, thereby remain¬ 
ing true to the original Semitic type borne to-day by the 
Arabs, It has quite universally been accepted that the two 
branches of the Jews differed most materially in head form. 
From the facial dissimilarity of the two a correlative difference 
in head form was a gratuitous inference. Dr. Beddoe ob¬ 
serves that in Turkey the Spagnuoli '"seemed" to him to be 
more dolichocephalic* A few years later Barnard Davis r4Tj 
“suspected" a diversity, but had only three Italian skulls to 
judge from, so that his testimony counts for little. Then Weis- 
bach rTT> referred to the ** exquisitely * long heads of the Spag- 
nuoli, but hh data show a different result. jkof with his small 
scries of crania from Constantinople* is the only observer who 
got a result which accords in any degree with what we know 
of the head form of the modern Semitic peoples. On the 
Other hand, Gluck in Bosnia and Livi in Italy And no other 
sign of longd leaded ness than a slight drop in index of a point 
or two, Jacobs in England* whose methods, as To pin a rd 
has observed, are radically defective* gives no averages for his 
Sephardim, but they appear to include about eleven per cent 
less pure long-headed types than even their Ashkenazim 
brethren in London* This, it will be noted, is the exact oppo¬ 
site of what might normally be expected. This tedious sum¬ 
mary forces us inevitably to die con elusion that, while a long¬ 
headed type of Sephardim Jews may exist, Llie law is very 
far from being satisfactorily established. 

Thus, from a study of our primary characteristic—the pro¬ 
portions of the head—we find our modem Jews endowed with 
a relatively much broader head than that of the average Eng¬ 
lishman, for example: while the best living representative of 
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the Semitic peoples, the Arab, lias a head which is even longer 
and narrower than our own type. It is in short otic of the 
longest known, being in every way distinctly African. The 
only modern Jews who even approach this type would seem 
to he those who actually reside to-day in Africa, as in the 
case of our two portrait types from that region. Two possible 
explanations are open to us: either the great body of the Jews 
in Europe to-day—certainly ah the Ashkenazim, w r ho form 
upward of ninety per cent of the nation, and quite probably 
the Sephardim also, except possibly those in Africa—have 
departed widely from the parental type in Palestine; or else the 
original Semitic type was broad-headed, and hv inference 
distinctly Asiatic in derivation; in which case it is the modem 
Arab which lias deviated from its original pattern. Ikof is die 
only authority who boldly faces this dilemma, and chooses 
the Asiatic hypothesis with his eyes open.* Which, we leave 
it to the reader to decide, would be the more likely to vary— 
the wandering Jew, ever driven from place to place by con¬ 
stant persecution, and constantly exposed to the vicissitudes 
of life in densely populated cities, the natural habitat of the 
people, as we have said ; or the equally nomadic Aral), who, 
however, seems to he invariable in type whether in Algeria, 
Morocco, or Arabia Felix itself? There can he hut one an¬ 
swer. it seems to us. The original Semitic stock must have 
been in origin strongly dolichocephalic—that is to sav, African 
as the Arabs are today; from which it follows natural! v. that 
about nine tenths nf the living Jews are as widely different in 
head form from the parent stock to-day as they well could 
he. The boasted purity of descent of the Tews is, then, a 
myth, Renan is right, after all, in Ids assertion that the 
erhnograpliic significance of the word Jew. for the Russian 
an 4 Danubian branch at least, long ago ceased to exist. Or, 
as Lnmbroso observes, the modern Jews are physically more 
Aryan than f'emitic, after all. They have unconsciously taken 
on to a large extent the physical traits of the people among 


• Compare Brin ion, i&joa, p, 13a, and iSgot>, for interesting Lin truistic 
data on the Semites. 
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whom their lot has been thrown. In Algiers they have re¬ 
main eO long-headed like their neighbours; for, even if they 
intermarried, no tendency to deviation in head form would 
be provoked, IF on the other hand they settled in Piedmont, 
Austria, or Russia, with their moderately round-headed popu¬ 
lations, they became in time assimilated to the type of these 
neighbours as well. 

Nothing is simpler than to substantiate the argument of 
a constant intercourse and intermixture of Jews with the Chris¬ 
tians about them all through history, from the original exodus 
of the Forty thousand (?) from Jerusalem after the destruction 
of the second temple. At this time the Jewish nation as a 
political entity ceased to exist. An important consideration 
to tie borne in mind in this connection, as Xeubaucr <'*■* sug¬ 
gests very aptly, is that opposition to mixed marriages was 
primarily a prejudice of religion and not nf race. Il was dis¬ 
sipated on the conversion of the Gentile to Judaism. In fact, 
in the early flays of Judaism marriage with a null- believer was 
not invalid at all, as it afterward became, according to the 
Jewish code. Thus Josephus, speaking of the Jews at Antioch, 
mentions that they made many converts receiving them into 
their community. An extraordinary number of conversions to 
Judaism undoubtedly took place during the second century 
after Christ. As to the extent of intermarriage which ensued 
during the middle ages discussion is still rile. Kenan, Xett- 
bauer, and others interpret the various rigid prohibitions 
against intermarriage of Jews with Christians—as, for ex¬ 
ample. at the church councils of 5^9 Toledo, and of 
j?43 at Rome—to mean the prevalent danger of such prac¬ 
tices becoming general; white Jacobs, Andree, and others arc 
inclined to place a lower estimate upon their importance. 
Two wholesale conversions are known to have taken placet the 
classical one oi the Khofiars in South Russia during the reign 
of Charlemagne, and that of the Falashas, who were neigh¬ 
bouring Arab tribes in Yemen. Jacobs has ably shown, how¬ 
ever, the relatively slight importance of these. It is probable 
that the greatest amount of infusion of Christian blood must 
have taken place, in any event, not so much through such 
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striking conversions as insidiously through clandestine or ir¬ 
regular marriages. 

W e find, for example, much prohibitive legislation against 
the employment of Christian servants bv Jews. This was di¬ 
rected against the danger of conversion to Judaism by the 
master with consequent intermarriage. It is not likely that 
these prohibitions were of nuicli avail, for despite stringent 
laws in Hungary, for example, we find the arehbishop of that 
country reporting in 1229 that many Jews were illegally liv¬ 
ing with Christian wives, and that conversions by thousands 
were taking place. In any case, no protection for slaves was 
ever afforded. The confinement of the Jews strictly to the 
Ghettos during the later centuries would naturally discourage 
such intermixture of blood, as also the increasing popular 
hatred between Jew and Christian; but, 011 tile other hand, the 
greater degree of tolerance enjoyed by the Israelites even dur¬ 
ing this present century would be competent speedily to pro¬ 
duce great results. Jacobs has strenuously, although perhaps 
somewhat inconclusively, argued in favour of a substantial 
purity of the Jews by means of a number of other data—-such 
as, for example, bv a study of the relative frequency of Jewish 
names, by the supposed relative in fecundity of mixed mar¬ 
riages, and the like. Recent statistics also point in this direc¬ 
tion. Tims in Germany about ninety-five per cent of the Jews 
marry those of their own Irelief,* Experience and tlte facts 
of everyday observation, on the other hand, tend to confirm 
us in the belief that racially no purity' of descent is to be sup¬ 
posed for an instant. Consider the evidence of names, for ex¬ 
ample, W e may admit a considerable purity, perhaps, to the 
Cohns and Cohens, legitimate descendants of the Cdianim, 
the sons of Aaron, early priests of the temple. Their marital 
relations were safeguarded against infusion of foreign blood 
in every possible way. The name is, perhaps, in its various 
forms, the most frequent among Jews to-dav. But how shall 
we account for the equally pure Jewish names in origin, such 
as Davis, Harris. Phillips, and Hart? How did they ever 

* Pub*. American Statistical Association, iii. p . 2 + 4. from 
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stray so far from their original ethnic and religious significance* 
unless the mama] bars were lowered to a large degree? Some 
of them certainly claim a foremost position numerically in our 
Christian English directories. We have an interesting case 
of indefinite Jewish delimitation in our portraits. The middle 
one at page 387 is certainly a Jewish type. Dr. Bertholon 
writes me that all who saw it immediately asserted it to be a 
Jew. Yet the man was a professed Mussulman in fact, even 
though his face was against him. 

There is, ns we have sought to prove, no single uniform 
type of head peculiar to the Jewish people which may be re¬ 
garded as in any sense racially hereditary. Is this true also 
of the face? Ottr first statement encounters no popular dis¬ 
approval ; for most of us never, perhaps, happened to think of 
this head form as characteristic. But the face, the features! 
Is this another case of science running counter to popular 
belief? 

The first characteristic to impress itself upon the layman 
is that the Jew is generally a brunet. All scientific observers 
corroborate this impression, agreeing that the dark hair and 
eyes of this people really constitute a distinct racial trait. 
About: two thirds «>f the Ashkenazim branch in Galicia and 
Russia where the general population is relatively quite blond, 
is of the brunet type, this being especially marked in the darker 
colour of the hair. For example, Majcr and KopemicH* in 
Galicia, found dark 3)air to be about twice as frequent as the 
light. Elkiinhf in Warsaw* finds about three fifths of the men 
dark. In Bosnia, Gluck's observations on the Sephardim type 
gave him only two light-haired men out of fifty-five* In Ger¬ 
many and Austria l this brunet tendency is likewise strongly 
emphasized. Pure brunet types are twice as frequent in the 
latter country, and three times as frequent in Germany, among 
Jewish as among Christian school children. Amnion finds 
black hair most frequent among Jews in Baden, all recruits 
showing a strong tendency in the same direction. Facts also 

* 1S77, pp. S^o; ISS5 r p. 34. 

\ Ccntralblott ftLf Anthropotoffic, vaL »S, p, 66, 

| Virchow, fS&G b, p. 364 ; Scbimmer, 1S&4, p. XJiiit. 
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seem Eo bear out the theory, to which we have already alluded, 
that the Oriental Jews betray a slightly greater blond tendency, 
thus inclining to rufous. In Germany also the blond tendency 
becomes more frequent in Alsace-Lorraine, This comparative 
blondness of the Alsatian jew is not new", for in 1S61 the origin 
of these same blonds was matter of controversy. Broca be¬ 
lieved them to be of northern derivation* while Firmer Bey 
traced them from a blondisti Eastern source. The English 
Jews seem also to be slightly lighter than their continental 
brethren, even despite their presumably greater proportion qF 
Sephardim, who are supposed to be peculiarly dark. As to the 
relative red blond ness of the Oriental Jew, the early observa¬ 
tions of Dr. Beddoe, and those of Langerhans * as to the blue 
eyes and red-brown hair of the Druses of Lebanon, while sub¬ 
stantiated by some observers, is controverted by Jacobs and 
others. Perhaps, as Dr, Beddoe suggests, a cross with the 
blond Amorites may account for the phenomenon. At all 
events, the Jiving Semites are dark enough in type: and the 
evidence of the sacred books bears out the same theory of an 
original dark t_vpe T r I hus “ black 1h and "* hair ’ 4 are commonly 
synonymous in the early Semitic languages. In any case, 
whatever the colour in the past, we have seen that science cor¬ 
roborates the popular impression that the modem Jews are 
distinctively of a brunet type. This constitutes one of the prin¬ 
cipal traits by which they may be almost invariably identified 
It is not without interest to notice that tins bm net ness is more 
accentuated oftentimes among the women, who are, the world 
over, persistent conservators of the primitive physical charac¬ 
teristics oF a peopled 

Secondly, as to tlie nose. Popularly the humped or hook 
nose constitutes the most distinctive feature of the Jewish face. 
Observations aniontile Jews in I heir most pupnlous centres 
do not, however, hear out the theory. Thus Major and Koper- 
nicki ( ’* 1 \ in their extended series, found only nine per cent 
of the hooked type—no greater frequency than among the 

* i*73. P- - 70 - 
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Poles; a feet which Wcksenberg confirms as to the relative 
scarcity of the convex nose in profile among liis South Rus¬ 
sian Jews. He agrees, however, that the nose is often large, 
thick, and prominent Wcishaeh r?T> measured the facial fea¬ 
tures of nineteen Jews, and found the largest noses in a long 
series of people from all over the earth; exceeded in length, 
in fact, by the Patagonians alone. The hooked nose is a indeed, 
sometimes frequent outside the Jewish people. Olechnowicz 
found, for example,, over a third of the noses of the gentry in 
southeast Poland to be of this hooked variety* Running the 
eye over our carefully chosen series oi portraits, selected for 
its as typical from four quarters of Europe—Algeria, Russia, 
Bosnia, and the confines of Asia—representing the African, 
Balkan Spagntioli, anti Russian Ashkenazim varieties, visual 
impressions will also confirm our deduction. The Jewish nose 
is not so often truly convex in profile- Nevertheless* it must 
lie confessed that it gives a hooked impression. This scenis 
to be due to a peculiar "tucking up of the wings,” as Dr. 
Beddoe expresses it. ] ferein lies the real distinctive quality 
about it, rather than in any convexity oi outline. In fact, it 
often renders a nose concave in profile, immediately recognis¬ 
able as Jewish* Jacobs * lias ingeniously described this kJ nos- 
trility/'fls lie calk it, by the 
accompanying diagrams: 

Write, he says, a figure 6 
with a long tail (Fig- i); 
now remove the turn of 
the twist, and much of 
the Jew ishness disappears: 
and it vanishes entirely when we draw the lower continuation 
horizontally, as in Fig. 3. Behold the transformation I The 
Jew has turned Roman beyond a doubt. What have we proved, 
then? That there k in reality such a phenomenon as a Jewish 
nusc, even though il be differently constituted from our first 
assumption. A moment's inspection of our series of portraits 
will convince the sceptic that this trait, next to the prevalent 
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dark hair and eyes and the swarthy skin, is the most distinctive 
among tlie chosen people. 

Another characteristic of the Jewish physiognomy is the 
eyes. The eyebrows, seemingly thick because of their dark¬ 
ness, appear to be nearer together than usual, arching smoothly 
into tile lines ot the nose. The lids are rather full, the eyes 
large, dark h and brilliant A general impression of heaviness 
is apt to be given. In favourable cases this imparts a dreamy, 
melancholy, or thoughtful expression, to the countenance' in 
others it degenerates into a blinking* drowsy type; or. again, 
with eyes halt closed, it may suggest suppressed cunning. The 
particular adjective tu be applied to this expression varies 
greatly according to the personal equation of the observer. 
Quite persistent also is a fulness of the lips, often amounting 
En the lower one almost to a pout. The chin in many cases 
is certainly rather pointed and receding, Jacobs to the contrary 
notwithstanding, A feature of my own observation, perhaps 
not fully justified, is a peculiar separation of the teeth, which 
seem to stand well apart from one another. Rut a truce to 
speculation*. Entering into greater detail, the tint contradic¬ 
tions of different observers show that they are vainly general¬ 
ising from an all too narrow base of observations, Even the 
fancied differences in feature between the two great branches 
of the Hebrew people seem to us to be of doubtful existence. 
Our portraits do not bear it out. It seems rather that the 
two descriptions of the Ashkenazim ami Sephardim types 
which sve have quoted, denote rather the distinction between 
the faces of those of the upper and the lower classes. Enough 
for us to know that there is a something Jewish in these 
faces which we instantly detect. We recognise it in Rem¬ 
brandt's Hermitage, or in Munkacz_v P s Christ before Pilaic. 
Not invariable are these traits. Not even to the Jew himself 
are they always a sure criterion, Wetssenherg gives an inter¬ 
esting example of (Ms To a friend, a few in ElizabvthgraT 
lie submitted twn hundred and fifty photographs of Russian 
Jews and Christians in undistmetiye costume. Seventy per 
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cent of the Jews were rightly chosen, wink but ten per cent 
of the Russians were wrongly classed as Jews. < If what con¬ 
cern is it whether this characterization be entirely Eeatural, or 
in part a matter of expression? The first would be a matter 
of direct heredity, the second partakes more of the nature 
of a characteristic acquired from the social environment. Some 
one—Jacobs. I think—speaks of it as the 11 expression of 
the Ghetto." It certainly appears in the remarkable series 
of composite Jewish portraits published in his monograph. 
It would not be surprising to find this true* Continued hard- 
ship, persecution, a desperate struggle against an inexorable 
human environment as well as natural one, could not but write 
its lines upon the face. The impression of a dreary past is 
deep sunk in the bodily proportions, as we have seen. Why 
not in the face as well? 

We are now prepared, in conclusion, to deal with what is 
perhaps the most interesting phase of our discussion* It is 
certainly, if true, of profound sociological importance. We 
have in these pages spoken at length of the head form — pri¬ 
mary index race; we have shown that there are Jews and 
Jews in this respect- Yet which was the real Jew h was not 
for us to decide; fur the nincty-and-nine were broad-headed, 
while the Semite in the East is still, as ever, a long-headed 
member of the Africa no id races. This discouraged onr hopes 
of proving the existence of a Jewish cephalic type as the result 
uf purity of descent It may indeed he affirmed with certainty 
that the Jews are by hereditary descent from early times no 
purer than most of their European neighbours. Then we dis¬ 
covered evidence that in this head form the Jews were often 
closely akin to the people among whom they lived. In long¬ 
headed Africa they were dolichocephalic. In brachycephalic 
Piedmont, though supposedly of Sephardim descent, they were 
quite like the Italians or Turin. And all over Slavic Europe 
no distinction in head form between Jew and Christian ex isle d, 
In the Caucasus also they approximate closely the cranial char¬ 
acteristics of their neighbours. Hypnotic suggestion was not 
needed to find a connection here, especially since all history 
bore us out in the assumption of a large degree of intermixture 
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of Gentile blood. Close upon this di&proval of purity of type 
by tlesectiL, came evidence of a distinct uniformity of facial 
type. Even so impartial an observer as Weissenbcrg—cer¬ 
tainly not prejudiced in favour of cephalic in variability—con¬ 
fesses this fvatural unity. 

i" 

flow shall we solve this enigma of ethnic puritv and vet 
impurity of type? In this very apparent contradiction lies the 
grain of comfort for our sociological hypothesis. The Jew 
is radically mixed in the line of racial descent! he is, oil the 
other hand, the legitimate heir to all Judaism as a matter of 
choice. It is for tis a case of purely artificial selection, operative 
as ever only in those physical traits which appeal to the senses. 
It is precisely analogous to our example of the Basques in 
hr.incc and Spain. What we have said of them will apply 
with equal force here. Both Jews and Basques possessed in 
a high degree a "consciousness of kind”; they were keenly 
sensible of their social individuality. The Basques primarily 
owed theirs to geographical isolation and a peculiar language: 
that of the Jews was derived from the circumstances of social 
isolation, dependent upon the dictates of religion. Another 
case in [joint occurs to us in this connection. Chantrc ‘’ Ml , in 
a recent notable work. has shown the remarkable uniformity 
in pin si cal type among the Armenians. Ihcv are so peculiar 
ill head form that we in America recognise them at once bv 
their foreshortened and sugar-loaf skulls, almost devoid of 
occiput. They too, like the Jews, have long been socially 
isolated in their religion. Thus in all these cases, Basques, 
Armenians, and Jews, we have a potent selective force at work. 
So far as in their power lay, the individuality of all these people 
was encouraged and perpetuated as one of their dearest pos¬ 
sessions. It affected every detail of their lives. W hy should 
it not also react upon their ideal of physical beauty? and why 
not influence their sexual preferences, as well as determine 
their choice ill marriage? Its results became thus accentuated 
through heredity. But nl! this would he accomplished, be ft 
especially noted, only in so far as the physical traits were con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously impressed upon them by the facts 
of observation. There arises at once tile difference between 
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artificial selection in the matter of the bead font] and that con¬ 
cerning the facial features. One is an unsuspected possession 
of individuality* the other is matter of common notice and, it 
may be, ol report. What Jew or Christiam till he became an¬ 
ti iropologist, ever stopped to consider the shape of his head, 
any more than the addition of a number of cubits to his stat¬ 
ure? Who has not K oil the other hand, early acquired a dis¬ 
tinct concept of a Jewish face and of a distinctly Jewish type? 
Could such a patent fact escape observation for a moment? 

We are confirmed in our belief in the potency of an artificial 
selection such as we have described, to perpetuate or to evolve 
a Jewish facial type by reason of another observation. The 
women among the Jews* as Jacobs* notes in confirmation of 
our own belief* betray far more constantSy that] the men the 
outward characteristics peculiar to the people. We have al¬ 
ready cited Websenbergb testimony that brunetness is twice 
as prevalent among Russian Jewesses as among the men. Of 
course this may be a matter of anabolism, pure and simple. 
This would be perhaps a competent explanation of the phe¬ 
nomenon for physiologists like Gcddcs and Thompson, For 
us this other cause may be more directly responsible. Arti¬ 
ficial selection in a social group wherein the active choice of 
mates falls to the share of the male, might possibly tend in 
the direction of an accentuated type in that more passive sex 
on which the selective influence directly plays. At all events, 
observations from widely scattered sources verify the law that 
the facial individuality of a people is more often than other¬ 
wise expressed most clearly in the women. Thus* for example, 
Lagrnau asserts tins to be true of the Basques in France, The 
women betray the Mongol type more constantly than the men 
among the Asiatic tribes of eastern Russia, as well as among 
the Turkomans^ Mainof, best of authority, confirms the same 
tendency among those of Finnic descent.? The Si'tlt' C&immi 
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in northern Italy stiEI preserve their German language as evi¬ 
dence of a historic Teutonic descent. They seem to have lost 
thefr identity entirely in respect of the head form,* but Ranke j 
states that among the women the German facial type con¬ 
stantly reappears, A letter example than this is offered among 
the Hamit ic aborigines of Africa north of the Sahara. These 
peoples, from Abyssinia to Morocco, really belong to the white 
races of Europe, Among nearly all their tribes the negroid 
traits are far more accentuated among the women, according 
to Sergi.J In the British Isles, as we have seen, a brunet 
substratum of population is overlaid by a Teutonic blond one. 
Darkness of hair, and particularly of eyes, is in many places 
characteristic of the women." This is so noticeable in Alsace, 
where a similar supersession of a dark by a light population 
has occurred, that Pfitzncr || ls led to affirm that abundant pig- 
men tat toil constitutes a real sexual peculiarity among women. 
Another interesting case of this kind is offered by the Bul¬ 
garian women, who seem in represent a more primitive cranial 
type than the men. ' Ii is not necessary to cite more specific 
testimony.# The law occupies n respected pEacc among an¬ 
thropologists. That the jews confirm it, would seem to 
strengthen our hypothesis at every point 
j_Onr final conclusion, then, is tins: It is paradoxical, yet 
true, we affirm. The Jews are not a race, but only a people, 
after all. In their faces we read its confirmation: while in re¬ 
spect of their other traits we are convinced that such indi¬ 
viduality as they possess—by no means inconsiderable—is of 
their own making from one generation to the next, rather 
than a product of an unprecedented purity of physical descend 



* LlvL iBiy&a, pp. 137 anri 14ft, 
f Hcitrfge lur Anih. Biijcrcis, voL ii, 1^79, p. 75. 
t Afrkn, Amropokigh della Silfpe Cnmitka, Torino, i%" fc p. 263. 
e Haddon anil Hr,nine, 1S93, pp. 7S2-7BC ; Gray, 1895 b, p. 21; Elite. 
Mart and Woman, p. 226 r 

t 1 % 7 - PP- A Fidf pa Re 437 ittfrx. 

0 Havelock Ellis, Mart ftrtd Woman, second edition, p, 367, gives other 
example*. 





CHAPTER XV* 


EASTERN EUROPEI THE GREEK, THE Tl'RK 1 AND THE SEAY; 

MAGYARS AND ROUMANIANS, 

The significant gcogrAph^ of the Balkan Pm insula may 
best be illustrated by comparing it with the other two south 
European ones, Italy and Spain-* The first point to notice is 
that it is divided from the mainland by rivers and not by a well- 
defined mountain chain, Iberia begins definitely at the Pyre¬ 
nees, and Italy proper is cut off from Europe by the Apen- 
nine chain. On the other hand, it is along the line of the 
Danube and of its western affluent, the Save (sec map at 
page 403) that we find the geographical limits of the Balkan 
Peninsula. This boundary, as will he observed, excludes the 
kingdom of Ron mania, seeming to distinguish it from its trans- 
Damibian neighbour Bulgaria. This is highly proper, viewed 
both in respect of the character of its population as we shall 
see, and also from the standpoint of geography and topog¬ 
raphy as wdb For Roumania is for the most part an ex¬ 
tensive and rich alluvia! plain; while the Balkan Peninsula, 
as soon as you leave the Bulgarian lowlands, is characteris¬ 
tically rugged, if not really mountainous- 

From Adrimiople west to the Adriatic, and from the Bal¬ 
kan Mountains and the Save River south to the ptatns of 
Epirus and Thessaly, extends an elevated region upward of two 
thousand feet above the sea, breaking up irregularly into peaks 

■ A very concise description of ihc geography of this region an its 
relation to man will Ire found In A. 5 , White H'tie Balkan States, Seoul nil 
Geotfrapfeteal Magixtae, if. iSSG, pp. ti 5 7-674, with maps), Freeman's 
brilliant Esnji, particularly those of 1877 and rS?^, should Iks read m 
this connection. 
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often rising above five thousand feet.* There is no system in 
these mountains. Here again a contrast with other areas 
of characterization in Europe* In the main, in Albania, .Mon¬ 
tenegro. and Herzegovina the course of these chains is parallel 
to the Adriatic; in its eastern halt they are rather more at 
right angles to the Black Sea; but definiteness of topography 
is lacking throughout The land is rudely broken up into 
a multitude of little 14 gatdess amphitheatres/' too isolated for 
union, yet not inaccessible enough for individuality. As White 
observes, s ' if the peninsula, instead of being the highly moun¬ 
tainous anti tliversified district it n% had been a plateau, a very 
different distribution of races would have obtained at the pres¬ 
ent day/' Nor can one doubt for a moment that this dis¬ 
ordered topography has been an important dement m the 
racial history of the region. 

In its other geographical characteristics this peninsula is 
seemingly more favoured than either Spain or Italy. More 
varied than the former, especially in its union of the two flora 
of north and south; far richer in contour, in the possession of 
protected waters am! good harbours than Italy; the Balkan 
Peninsula nevertheless has been* humanly speaking, unfortu¬ 
nate from the start. The reason is patent. It lies in its central 
or rather intermediate location. It is betwixt and between; 
neither one thing nor the other* Surely a part of Europe, its 
rivers all rim to the east and south, il By physical relief it 
turns its hack on Europe/" continually inviting settlement from 
the direction of Asia, It is no anomaly that Asiatic religions, 
Asiatic institutions, and Asiatic races should have possessed 
and held it; nor that Europe, Christianity, and the Aryan- 
speaking races should have resisted this invasion of territory, 
which they regarded in a sense as their own. In this pull and 
haul between die social forces of the two coni in cuts we finally 
discover the dominant influence, perhaps, which throughout 
history has condemned this region to political disorder and 
ethnic heterogeneity. 

As little racial as of topographical system can we discover 

1 A good gcfibgic.il and topographical map will be bund in Mill. 

Geog, C^w 3 b, Wltn t 1SB9. 
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in the Balkan states. Only in one respect may we venture upon 
a little generalization. This is suggested by the preliminary 
bird's-eye view which we must take as to the languages spoken 
in the peninsula* This was a favourite theme with the late 
historian* Freeman.* It is developed in detail in his luminous 
writings upon the Eastern question. The Slavs have in this 
part of Europe played a role somewhat analogous to, although 
less successful than, that of the Teutons in the west. They 
have pressed in upon the territory of the classic civilisations 
oE Greece and Rome, ingrafting a new and physically vigorous 
population upon the old and partially enervated one. From 
some centre of dispersion up north toward Russia, Slavic* 
speaking peoples have expanded until they have rendered all 
eastern Europe Slavic from the Arctic Ocean Lo the Adriatic 
and vEgean Seas, Only at one place is the continuity of Slav* 
dom broken; but this interruption is sufficient lo set off the 
Slavs Into two distinct groups at the present day. The north* 
ern one, of which we have already treated, consists of the 
Russians, Poles, Czechs* and Slovaks. The southern group, 
now before us, comprises the main body of the Balkan peo¬ 
ples from the Serbo-Croat hi ns to the Bn I gars, aft shown upon 
the accompanying map. Between these two groups of Slavs 
—and herein is the significant point—is a broad belt of non- 
Slavic population* composed of the Magyars* linguistically 
now as always. Finns; and the Roumanians, who have become 
Latin in speech within historic times. This intrusive* non- 
Slavic belt lies along or near the Danube, that great highway 
over which eastern peoples have penetrated Europe for cen¬ 
turies. The presence of this water way is distinctly the cause 
of the linguistic phenomenon. Rome went east, and the Emins, 
like the Huns, went west along it + with the result as described. 
Linguistically speaking, therefore, die boundary of the south¬ 
ern Slavs and that of the I talk an Peninsula* beginning, as 
we have said, at the Danube* are one and the same. 

We may best begirt our ethnic description by the appor¬ 
tionment of tile entire Balkan Peninsula into three linguistic 


33 


* 1877 d* pp. jSa ei ttf. especially. 
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divisions* viz,, the Greeks, the Slavs, and the Tatar-Turks. 
Of these the second is numerically the most important, com¬ 
prising the SerboCraatianSp and, in a measure, the Bulgarians. 
As tor the Albanians, the place of their language is still un¬ 
determined. Their distribution is manifested upon mar map, 
to which we have already directed attention. These Slavs, 
with the Albanians, form not far from half the entire popula¬ 
tion.* Next in order come the Greeks, who constitute prob¬ 
ably about a third of the total As our map shows, this 
Greek contingent is closely confined to the scacoast, with the 
exception of Thessaly, which, as an old Hellenic territory, we 
arc not surprised to find Greek in speech to-day* The Slavs 
contrasted with the Greeks, arc primarily an inland popula¬ 
tion ; the only place in all Europe, in fact, where they touch 
the sea is along the Adriatic coast. Even here the proportion 
of Greek intermixture is more considerable than our map 
would seem to imply. The interest of this fact is intensified 
because of the well-deserved reputation as admirable sailors 
which the modem Dalmatians possess. They are die only 
natural navigators of all the vast Slavic world. Everywhere 
else these peoples arc noted rather for their aptitude for agri¬ 
culture and allied pursuits. There is still another important 
point to be noted concerning the Greeks. They form not only 
the fringe of coast population in Asiatic as well as in Euro¬ 
pean Turkey; they, with the Jews, monopolize the towns, de¬ 
voting themselves to commerce as well as navigation. Jews 
and Greeks arc the natural traders of the Orient Thus is 
the linguistic segregation between Greek and Slav perpetuated, 
if not intensified, by seemingly natural aptitudes. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of our map of Turkey 
is the relative insignificance of the third element, the Turks. 
There were ten years ago, according to CoUYTetir rM b not 
above seven hundred and fifty thousand of them in all Euro¬ 
pean Turkey. Bradaska em estimated that they were out¬ 
numbered by the Slavs seven to one. Our map shows that 
they form the dominant element in the population only in 

* For slalistk* consult Snx fe 187B' Lcje;m, iSSi ; While. tM; Ci>uv- 
rtur, iSgo; or E vhm md Warner, aerially m Petermann. 
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eastern Btilpna, where they indeed constitute a solid and 
coherent body. Everywhere else they arc disseminated as a 
small minority among the Greeks or Slavs. Even about Con¬ 
stantinople itself the Greeks far outnumber them. In this 
connection we must bear in mind that we arc now judging 
of these peoples in no sense by their physical characteristics, 
but merely by the speech upon (heir lips. Nowhere else in 
Europe, as we shall soon see. is this criterion so fall actons 
as in the Balkan states. Religion enters also as a confusing 
element Sax's original map, from which ours is derived, 
distinguishes these religious affiliations, as well as language. 
It was indeed the first to employ this additional test.* The 
maze of tangled languages and religions upon his map proved 
too complicated for our imitative abilities. We were obliged 
to limit onr cartography to languages alone* The reader who 
would gain a true conception of the ethnic heterogeneity of 
Turkey should consult bb original map. 

The word Turk was for several centuries taken in a re¬ 
ligious sen.se as synonymous with Mohammedan,f as in the 
Collect for Good Friday in its reference to Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics/" Thus in Bosnia, where in the fifteenth 
century many Slavs were converted to Mohammedanism, 
their descendants are .still known as Turks, especially where 
they use the Turkish speech in their religion. Obviously iti 
this case no Turkish blood need flow in their veins. It is the 
religion of Islam, acting in this way, which has served to keep 
the Turks as distinct from the Slavs and Greeks as they are 
to-day. Freeman | has drawn an instructive comparison in 
this connection between the fate of the Bulgars, w ho, as we 
shall see, are merely Stavonizcd Finns* and the Turks, who 
have steadily resisted all attempts at assimilation. The first 
came, he says, as HB mere heathen savages (who) could he 
Christianized, Europeanized, assimilated ' + because no antip- 


* Op pel, 1B90, (fives ei good can r ig raph teal history of Hie Balkan 
st.iies: more complete, however. In 1S7S. or Lejeun. ififii and 1SS2. 

f Consult Taylor. i$k 4 fed, i$Qp. p- 4*; Vqo Lwschan, iS%, p. 1 ; 

SftK* T^fO. p. 97. 
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athy save that o! race and speech had to be overcome. The 
Turks, in contradistinction* came +l burdened with the half- 
truth of Islam p with the half-civilization of the East.' 1 By 
the aid of these, especially the former, the Turk has l>een en¬ 
abled to maintain an independent existence as h ‘ an unnatural 
excrescence ,F on this corner of Europe. 

Even using this word as in a measure synonymous with 
religions affiliations, the Turks form but a small and decreas¬ 
ing minority in the Balkan Peninsula, Convrcur r&Qp again 
affirms that not over one third of the population profess the 
religion of Islam, all the remainder being Greek Catholics, 
This being so, the query at once suggests itself as to the reason 
for the continued political domination of tins Turkish minority, 
Asiatic alike in habits, in speech, and in religion. The answer 
is certain. It depends upon that subtle principle, the balance 
of power in Europe. Is in not dear that to allow the Turk 
to go under, as numerically he ought to do, would mean to 
add strength to the great Slavic majority, affiliated as it is 
with Russia both by speech and religion? This, with the 
consent of the Anglo-Saxon and Other Teutonic rivals of the 
Slav, could never be allowed- Thus does it come about that 
the poor Greek is ground between the upper Turkish and 
the nether Slavic millstone. u I'nnaUtral disunion is the fate 
of the whole land, and the cuckoo-cry about the independ¬ 
ence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire means, among the 
other evil things that it means, the continuance of this dis¬ 
union/' Let us turn from (his distressing political spectacle 
to observe what light, if any, anthropology may shed upon 
the problem. 

From the relative isolation of the Greeks at the extreme 
son them point of the peninsula, and especially in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, It would seem that they might be relatively free from 
those ethnic disturbances which have worked such havoc else¬ 
where in the Orient. Nevertheless, Grecian history recounts 
a continuous succession of inroads from the landward north, 
as well as from the sea. It would transcend the limits pf 
our study to attempt any detailed analysis of the early eth- 
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nology of Greece,* Examination of the relation ship of the 
Pelasgi to their contemporaries wc leave to the philologists. 
Positively no anthropological data on the matter exist. We 
are sufficiently grateful for the hundred or more well-authenti¬ 
cated ancient Greek crania of any sort which remain to us. 
It is useless to attempt any inquiry as to their more definite 
ethnic origin within the tribal divisions of the country4 The 
testimony of these ancient Greek crania is perfectly harmoni¬ 
ous. All authorities agree that the ancient Hellenes were 
decidedly long-headed, betraying in this respect their affinity 
to the Mediterranean race, which we have already traced 
throughout southern Europe and Africa.* Whether from 
Attica, from Schliemami's successive cities excavated upon the 
site of Troy, or from the coast of Asia Minor; at all times from 
400 b* c. to the third century of our era, it would seem proved 
that the Greeks were of this dolichocephalic type. Stephanos * 
gives the average cranial index of them all as about 75.7, be- 
tokening a people like the present Calabrians in head form ; 
and, for that matter, about as long-headed as the Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons in England and America. More than this concerning 
the physical traits of these ancient Greeks we can not estab¬ 
lish with any certainty* No perfect skeletons from which we 
can ascertain their statures remain to us. Nor can we be 
more positive as to their brunet ness. Their admiration for 
blondness in heroes and deities is well known. As Dr. Bcd- 
dne ra7il says, almost all of Homer's leaders were blond or 
chestnut-haired, as weft as large and tall. Lapouge || seems 
inclined to regard this as proof that the Greeks themselves 


* Cdn*uU FIiklciV 1 SS 1 a. Stephanos, 1534. Ec 430 , gSvw a complete 
bibliography of the uJder works. Cf. also Reinich, 1^3 h H In his review 
of ife^lmeyer; and im the suppojietj ilitllte** the works of Wright, De 
Cum. Conder, etc. 

i Stephanos, iS04, p r 432, asserts the PetasgE to h.we been brachy- 
cephalic, while Ziimpa. tSSC b p p, 63^ a* positively aJfirms I he contrary 
view. 

| Nfcotucd, iSfiy and iSOy: Zaboiowakl, i 9 Si: Virchow, 18S2 and 
l803; Lapouge, iSr/»a, pp, 41^-41$; and 5 er#S, iS^a. p, 75 j are IrtSC on 
ancient Greek crania. 

* 1884 . p. 43*- 


J p. 414, 
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were of this type, a broad interpretation which is scarcely justi¬ 
fiable** As we shall see, every characteristic in thdr mod- 
em descendants anti every analogy with the neighbouring 
populations, leads us to the conclusion that the classical Hel¬ 
lenes were distinctly of the Mediterranean racial type, little 
different from the Phoenicians, the Romans, or the Iberians, 
Since the Christian era, as we have said, a successive down¬ 
pour o[ foreigners from the north into Greece has ensued j 
In the sixth century came the Avars and the Slavs, bringing 
death and disaster. A more potent and lasting influence upon 
the country was probably produced by the slower and more 
peaceful infiltration of the Slavs into Thessaly anti Epirus from 
the end of the seventh century onward. A result of this is that 
Slavic place-names to-day occur all over the Peloponnesus in 
the open country where settlements could readily be made. 
The most important immigration of all is probably that of the 
Albanians, who, from the thirteenth century until the ad¬ 
vent of the Turks, incessantly Overran the land* As a result 
the Albanian language is spoken to-day over a considerable 
part of the Peloponnesus, especially in its northeastern corner* 
where it attaches to the mainland. Only one little district 
lias preserved, it may be added, anything like the original 
classical Greek speech. The Tzakous, in a little isolated and 
very rugged district on the eastern coast, include a number 
of classical idioms in thdr language.! Everywhere else, either 
in the names of rivers, mountains, and towns, or in borrowed 
words, evidence of the powerful influence of foreign! infiltra¬ 
tion occurs. This has induced Fallinerayer, Philappson, and 
others to assert that these foreigners have in fact submerged the 
original Greeks entirely." Explicit rebuttal of ihi£ Is offered 
by Hopf, LTertzberg. and Tozer, who admit the Slavic clement, 
but still declare Use Greeks to be Greek. This is a matter 


■ Stephana, 1SS4. p, 43^ 

| Phillppwn, j£ur Ethnographic tk* Fdoponne* ; Peter min a T ixsrj, 
Ifrjo, pp m 1-11, 33--|i, with map. Kivts a outline ihctfc. Consult 

Stephanos, 1SS4, pp, 422 ft jflf. 

t op, sif-r r j 37, 

* €/,CoUVrclliV lSyrj h p. 514 | and Freeman, l 3 ;j d, p, 4&f + 
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concerning which neither philologist nor geographer lias a 
right to speak; the anthropological testimony is the Only com¬ 
petent one. To this we turn. 

The modem Greeks are a very mixed people. There can 
be no doubt of tins fact from a review of their history. In 
despite of this, they still remain distinctly true to their original 
Mediterranean ancestry. This has been most convincingly 
proved in respect of their head form,' The cephalic index of 
modern Irving Greeks ranges with great constancy about 
81, This, it should he observed, betokens an appreciably 
broader head than in the case of the ancient I Id I cries. 
Stephanos, t who has measured several hundred recruits* finds 
doiicboeephaly to be most prevalent in Thessaly and Attica; 
while broad-headcdriess, so characteristic, as we shall see, of 
the Albanians and southern Slavs, is more accentuated toward 
the north* especially in Epirus, About Corinth also, where 
Albanian intermixture is common, the cephalic index rises 
above 83, The Peloponnesus lias probably best preserved 
its carle dplichocephaly* as we should expect. In l lies- 
aaly also are the modem Greeks as purely Mediterranean as 
in classic times. It is most suggestive of the heterogeneity 
of these modern Greeks, despite their dearly Mediterranean 
affinities, to examine the sedation of these measurements. 
Turn, for example, to that remarkable curve of von Ltisdiatfs 
for the Creeks of southwestern Asia Minor, reproduced on 
page 116. Its double apex* at two widely separated points, 
one denoting a pure Mediterranean dolichocephaly, the other 
a broader-It eadedii css as great as that of the pure Albanians, 
we have already described^ There can be no doubt that in 
Asia Minor, at least, the word Greek is devoid of any racial 

* Wei*bach, 1SS2 ■ N trained* 1867; Apostolldes In BnfL Soc, d‘Amh. t 
iBSg. p. 614 : Stephanos,, iS$4“ Seopbyloi, i 9 »>i; 1696a, p, 419, 

Von Luschan* iSSrj, p, suq, illusimits ihv similarity between the Grcvk 
anil [he Bedouin skulk 

f I&B+p P- 434 - 

( Von LuSchnn, iS&j, p.sofr; rSql. p. gq, SttphamVf. series, 1SS4, 
p, 433, has three distinct culmination*. at 78, §2, and S4 respectively. 
Nwphyios* scries from northwest Asia Minor as equally irregular; 
4 ?/. aL , p, 29- 
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significance. Jt merdy denotes a man who speaks Greek, or 
else one who is 3 Greek Catholic, converted from Moham¬ 
medanism. Greek, like Turk, has become entirely a matter 
of language and religion, as these people have intermingled. 
I Hus in the southwest of Asia Minor, where Semitic influ¬ 
ences have been strong, von Luschan * makes the pregnant 
observation that the Greeks often look like Jews, although they 
speak Turkish. The climax of physical heterogeneity is be¬ 
trayed in Neophytes' series of Greeks from northwestern Asia 
Minor, where he found not a single individual out of a hun¬ 
dred and fifty with a cephalic index below 80. Here is proof 
positive that no Greeks of pure Mediterranean descent remain 
to represent the primitive Hellenic type in that region, 

M hatever may be thought of the ancients, the modern 
Greeks are strongly brunet in all respects. Omstcln rw * 
found less than ten per cent of light hair, although blue and 
gray eyes were characteristic of rather more than a quarter 
of his seventeen hundred and sixty-seven recruits. This 
accords with expectation: for among the Albanians, next 
neighbours and most intrusive aliens in Greece, light eyes, are 
quite common. Weisbach’s t ‘* Sf data con firm this, ninety-six 
per cent of his Greeks being pure brunets.f In stature these 
people are intermediate between the Turks and the Albanians 
and Dalmatians, which latter arc among the tallest of Euro¬ 
peans. t In facial features Nicolucci's early opinion seems 
to be confirmed, that the Greek face is distinctively orthogna- 
thous—that is to say. with a vertical profile, the lower parts of 
the face being neither projecting nor prominent. The face 
is generally of a smooth oval, rather narrow and high, espe¬ 
cially as compared with the round-faced Slavs. The nose is 
thin and high, perhaps more often finely chiselled and straight 
in profile. The facial features seem to be well demonstrated 


* tSSf), p, 209. 

f Jfenphytw finds Bs.g per cent of dsrk-brown or black hair, only * 
percent Id find or red ; while 17 jier coil of the eyes were dark ;hFiiong 
individuals, 

i Weis.bach„ lS 3 $ r p. 73, gim averages a$follows I Greeks, 1.65 metres ; 
Turks, 1,62 metres ; Albanians, f.66 metres ; and flalmaEcans. 1/n} jti tires. 
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in the classic statuary, although it is curious, as Stephanos 
observes, that these i deal heads are distinctly brachycephalic. 
Either the ancient sculptors knew little of anthropology* or 
else we have again a confirmation of our assertion that, how¬ 
ever conscious of their peculiar facial traits a people mav be, 
the head form is a characteristic whose significance is rarely 
recognised. 

Linguistically the pure Slavs in the Balkan states comprise 
only the Serbo-Croatian*, who divide the ancient territory of 
Illyria with the A man is or Albanians. The western half of 
the peninsula, rugged and remote, has been relatively little 
exposed to the direct ravages of either Finnic or Turkish in¬ 
vaders. Especially is this true of Albania. Nearly all authori¬ 
ties since Hahn are agreed in identifying these latter people— 
who call themselves Skipeiars, by the way—as the modem 
representatives of the ancient Illyrians* They are said to 
have been partly Slavonized by the Serbo-Croat tans, who have 
been generally regarded as descendants of the settlers brought 
by the Emperor Hctadius from beyond the Save This lie ls 
said to have done in order to repopulate the lands devastated 
by the Avars and oilier Slavs who* Procopius informs us, first 
appeared in this region in the sixth century of our era. The 
settlers imported by 11 creel tus came, we art told, from two 
distant places: Old Servia, or Sorabh. placed bv Freeman in 
modem Saxony; and t'limbatia* which, he says, Ires in south¬ 
western Poland.f According to this view, the Serbo-Croa- 
tians are an offshoot from the northern Slavs, being divided 
from them to-day by the intrusive Hungarians: while the Al¬ 
banians alone are truly indigenous to the country. 

The recent political fate of these Illyrian peoples Isas been 
quite various, the Albanians alone preserving their independ¬ 
ence continually under the merely nominal rule of the Turks, 
Religion, also, has affected the Slavs in various ways Senna 

* GlOcfc, 1 Sift a ; Lejean, iS8s, p. 6281 Brjidaska, 1569. On carlyeth- 
motiiitY, consult Filmier, 1676; Ttsmawhek. ifiSo and iScjy 

| Freeman, 1877 d s pp. 3^ 4 'U Lejenn, iSSs, pp. 3 l 6 - 223 F ami 

especially HdWflrth, ll7S^ b Si r 
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owes much of its present peace and prosperity to the practical 
elimination of the Moslems. Bosnia is still largely Moham¬ 
medan, with about a third of its people, according to White r '® f , 
still professing that religion.* Tile significance of this is in¬ 
creased, it being mainly the upper classes in Bosnia, according 
to Freeman, who embraced the religion of Islam in order to 
preserve their power and estates. The conversion was not 
national, as in the case of the Albanians, Thus social and re- 
ligious segregation work together to produce discord. With 
multitudes of Jews monopolizing the commerce of the coun¬ 
try and the people thus divided socially, as well as in re¬ 
ligion. the political unrest in Bosnia certainly seems to re¬ 
quire the strong arm of Austrian suzerainty to preserve order. 
In this connection it is curious to note Sax’s < w * observation 
as to the physical peculiarities of these Mohammedans in Bos¬ 
nia, who, as we have said, call themselves Turks. According 
to him a process of selection has evolved a purer “ Caucasian " 
type, greater regularity of features, along with other traits. 
Certainly the force of religion as a factor in artificial selection 
can not be denied, as ill this case. 

ha lever the theory of the historians as to origins may be, 
to the anthropologist the modem I llyrians—Serbo-Croatians 
and Albanians alike—are physically a unit. More than this, 
they constitute together a distinct type so well individualized 
that Deniker rn \m his recent masterly analysis, honours them 
as a separate Adriatic, or, as he calls it. “ Dinaric " race. Our 
knowledge of the region, considering its remoteness, is quite 
complete, owing especially to the zeal of Dr. Wcisbach-t 
Two physical characteristics render this ethnic group distinc¬ 
tive: first, that it comprises some of the tallest men in the 
world, comparing favourably with the Scotch in this respect: 

* Sdraberi. 1693, p. tyj, P Ue« the estimate much Higher than OiiT. 

f To him I am grateful for the must enurtcnns instance both in (he 
collection Cif material and the loan „f photographs. On ,he Albanians, 
cousiiii stampa. Anthropologic Mlyriefine, iS 3 f,b. and Glciflt. iftj 6 b and 

1S97*; on tilt Serbo-Cnatlans, including Dalmatia. WeisWh 1877 1W4 

and i 3 9Sai the hitter with especial reference to Bosnia; on Herzegovina 
Wembach. .SS 9 b. For St r via by itself no separate data exist; and the 
same mi y be said of Montenegro* 
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and, secondly* that these Illyrians tend to be among die broad- 
est-headed people known, fn general* it would appear that 
the people of Herzegovina and northern Albania, possess these 
trails to the most notable degree; while tHjtli in the direction 
of the Save and Danube and of the plains of Thessaly and 
Epirus they have been attenuated by intermixture. Presum¬ 
ably also toward the east among the Bulgarians in Macedonia 
and Thrace these characteristics diminish in intensity. Thus, 
for example, while the Herzegovinians, measured by Weis- 
bach, yielded an average stature of 5' 9" (1.75 metres), the 
Bosnians were appreciably shorter n.72 metres),* and the 
Dalmatians and AIF>anians were even more so (l 68 metres). 
Nevertheless* as compared with the Greeks, Bulgars* Turks, 
or Roumanians, even the shortest of these Slavs stood high. 
The superiority in stature of the whole body of the southern 
Slavs over the Russians, Poles, ami others of the northern 
group is very noticeable. We have already spoken of it in 
another connection.! It would apparently preclude the possi¬ 
bility of this as an imported Slavic trait ■ rather does it seem to 
be indigenous to the country. From this specific centre out- 
wan!, especially around the head of the Adriatic Sea, over into 
Yenefia, spreads the influence of this giant ism. It confirms, 
as we have said, the classical theory of an Illyrian cross among 
tile \ enctfans, extending well up into the Tyrol, 

As for the second trait, the exaggerated broaddieafieri¬ 
ness, it too, like the tallness of stature, seems to centre about 
Herzegovina and Montenegro. Thus at Scutari, in the comer 
of Albania near this last-named country, Zampa | found a 
cranial index of 8 tj; in Herzegovina the index upon the 
living head ranges above 87. It would be.difficult to ex¬ 
ceed this brachyeephaly anywhere in the world. The sepiarc 
foreheads and broad faces of the people correspond in every 
way to the shape the heads. Its significance appears imme¬ 
diately on comparison with the long oval faces of the Greeks. 
This broad-headed ness diminishes slightly toward the north, 
probably by reason of the Serbo-Croatian intermixture;" nev- 


* Cap US, 1895, cun Anns- fc. 

t 1036 b, p. 637. 


f Pages ijS and 
■ Cf. map al p. 340 sufra. 
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erthdcss, it still maintains the very respectable average of S5.7 
among the 3,803 Bosnians measured by Wdsbaeli.* * Ii falls 
more rapidly in the direction of Greece, showing liow strong 
is the influence of that Mediterranean element among the 
Iltyro-Greeks about Epirus. It seems to be a persistent trait. 
The Albanian colonists, studied by Livi and Zampa f- in Cala¬ 
bria, still, after four centuries of Italian residence and inter¬ 
mixture, cling to many of their primitive characteristics, nota¬ 
bly their bracliycephalv and their relative blond ness. This 
persistency again leads us to regard these traits as properly 
indigenous to the land and the people, not lately acquired by 
infusion of foreign blood from abroad. 

One more trait of the Balkan Slavs remains for us to note. 
The people are mainly pure brunets, as we might expect; but 
they seem to be less dark ihan either the Greeks or the Turks. 
Especially among the Albanians are light traits by no means 
infrequent. In this respect the contrast with the Greeks is 
apparent, as well as with the Dalmatians along the coast and 
the Italians in the same latitude across the Adriatic,! Weis- 
bach * found nearly ten per cent of blond and red hair among 
his Bosnian soldiers, while about one third of the eyes were 
cither gray or blue. The Herzegovinians are even lighter than 
the Bosnians, almost as much 50 as the Albanians. From 
consideration of these facts it would appear as if the harsh 
climate of these upland districts had been indeed Influential 
in setting off the inland peoples from the Italian-speaking Dal¬ 
matians along the coast. For among the Salter brunctness 
certainly increases from north to southJ| conformably to the 
general rule for the rest of Europe; while in the interior, blond¬ 
ness apparently moves in the contrary di recti on, culminating 
in the mountain fastnesses of northern Albania and the vicin¬ 
ity- On the whole, we find also in this trait of hrunetness com- 


* a, pr 22& r fjltlck's average for thirty Albanians is nniy S3.& 

Wetsbaehp p. finds the Bosnian brachyccphaly May guhe 

paralleled in crania from the early Mftlftrlc period. 

X i 5&6 b and i8$6a, p. 174 respectively. 

\ Zampa, iSfiSb, p, ; Livl, i&ij 6 a p p. 175, 

* iSgga, p, no. J Weisbach, 1SS4- 
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pc tent evidence to connect these Illyrians with the great body 
of the Alpine race farther to the west. We have also another 
illustration of its determined predilection for a mountainous 
habitat, in which it stoutly resists all immigrant tendencies 
toward variation from its primitive type. 

The Osmanli Turks, who politically dominate the Balkan 
Peninsula notwithstanding their numerical insignificance,, are 
mainly distinctive among their neighbours by reason of their 
speech and religion.* * Turkish is the westernmost representa¬ 
tive of a great group of languages, best known, perhaps, as the 
Ural-Altaic Family. This comprises all those of northern Asia 
even to the Pacific Ocean, together with that of the Finns in 
Russian Europe. Its members are by no means unified phys¬ 
ically. All varieties of type arc included within its boundaries, 
from the tall ami blond one which we have preferred to call 
Finnic.,f prevalent about the Baltic; to the squat and swarthy 
Kalmucks and Kirghez, to whom we have in a physical 
sense applied the term Mongols. The Turkish branch of 
this great family of languages h to-day represented in eastern 
Europe by two peoples, whom we may roughly distinguish as 
Turks and Tatars. J The term Tatar, it should be observed, 
is entirely of European, invention, like the similar word Hun¬ 
garian. The only name recognised by the Os man l i them¬ 
selves is that of Turk. This, by the way, seems quite aptly to 
be derived from a native root meaning 41 brigand/' according 
to Chautre * ,,a \ They apply the word Tatar solely to the north 
Asiatic barbarians. By general usage this latter term, Tatar, 
has to-day become more specifically applied by ethnologists to 
the scattered peoples of Asiatic descent and Turkish speech 
who are mainly to be found in Russia and Asia Minor,* 

* Lqciin, 1 S& 3 , jt. 45 3 r gives powl descriptive male rial. Viralrf-ry, 
tSSs, divides [he Ural-Altaic family Into five group*—vii„ (i) Samoyed, 
(2) Tonsils. (3) Finnic. 4) Mongolit, ($ Turkish or Tatar. 

f Page 360 1 M/rjj, 

1 On terminology constdl Vftrabi-ry, 1SS5, p. 60: Chantry, I^ F p r I99; 
Keane, 13 ^ 7 . p, 302, 

* Vimb&ry’s fun her classification of the Tarar-Tu rklih sab- 

division is as follows : {a} Siberian ; Yakuts, etc.; I» Central Asiatic ; 
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Of the two principal physical types tn-day comprised with¬ 
in the limits of the Ural-Altaic languages f the Turks and 
Tatars seem to he affiliated with the Mongol rather than the 
Finn, not physically alone, but in respect of language as well* * 
As a matter of fact they are much nearer other Europeans in 
original type than most people imagine. Their nearest rela¬ 
tives in Asia seem !■ « be the Turkoman peoples, who, to the 
number of a million or more, inhabit the deserts and steppes 
of western Asia. It was from somewhere about this region, 
in fact, as we know, that the hordes of the Huns under Attila, 
and those of Genghis Klian and Tamerlane, set forth to the 
devastation of Europe. The physical type of these inhabitants 
of Turkestan lias been fairly well established by anthropolo¬ 
gists, It persists throughout a great multitude of tribes of 
various names, among whom the Kara-Kirghiz, Uzbcgs, and 
Kiptdiaks are prominent„i At page 44 we have represented 
these 1 urkoman types, The most noticeable feature of the 
portraits i^ the absence of purely Mongol facial characteris¬ 
tics. Except In the Kara-Kirghez the features arc distinctly 
European. There ts 110 squint-eye; the nose is well formed; 
the cheek bones are not prominent* although the faces are 
broad; and, most important of all. the beard is abundantly 
developed, both in the Uzbeg and the Ktptchak. The Kara- 
Ktrghez, on the other hand, betrays unmistakably bis Mon¬ 
gol derivation in every one of these important respects. One 
common trait is possessed by all three: to wit, extreme brackv- 
cephaly, with an index ranging from 85 to 894 The flatness 
of the occiput ts very noticeable in cxir portraits in every case* 
giving what Hamy calls a #l cuboid aspect" to the skull* 

Turkomans; (c) Volga: Chuvashe* and Bashkir*; (d) Pontus: as an 
Crimean and Noffat Tatar* ; (e> Western : O&manli and Azcrbeld j hi n. 

• Viiflbtry, iSSfl, p, 63, 

\ Complete data, on t W people will be found in tljfutvy, iSjS-'to, 
iii f pp. 7-50; LeS Aryens.ele,. 1896 a. pp. 31,385-434 Bogdanof, l 38 S; 
Yavofaki, 1S97. 

{ Yavorski, 1897, p. 193, gets an inrte* of 73.fi for his 191 obscrvaiions ; 
every oilier authority confirms tbr ^pptisTlr! tendency, 

*Consid feral ions gfcnCraJcs 511 r Im Jaones, L'Anih., Vi, xBqs, 

2 + 7 ^ 
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These portraits,, if typical should be enough to convince us that 
the Turkoman of the steppes about the Aral and Caspian Seas 
is far from being a pure Mongol, even in his native land* al¬ 
though a strain of Mongol blood is apparent in many of their 
tribes- He is not to be classed with the peoples depicted in our 
series at page 358, in other words. 

The fact is that the Asiatic Turkomans* whence our Os- 
manli Turks arc derived, are a highly composite type, A 
very important dement in their composition is that of certain 
bracliy cephalic Himalayan peoples, the Galchas and Tadjiks* 
who are for all practical purposes identical with the Alpine 
type of western Europe, In their accentuated brachycephaly, 
their European facial features, their abundance of wavy hair 
and beard, and finally in their intermediate colour of hair and 
eyes* these latter peoples in the Pamir resemble their Euro¬ 
pean prototypes. So dose is this affiliation that we shah 
see an our next chapter that the occurrence of this type in 
western Asia is the keystone in any argument for the Asiatic 
origin of the Alpine race of Europe. The significance of it for 
us in this connection, is that it explains the European affinity 
of many of the Turkoman tribes, who are more strongly Al¬ 
pine than Mongol in their resemblances. It is highly impor¬ 
tant* we affirm, to fix tins in mind; for the prevalent opinion 
seems to be that the Turks in Europe have departed widely 
from their ancestral Asiatic type* because of their present lack 
of Mongol eluirac Leri sties, such as almond eyes, lank black 
hair, flat noses, and high cheek bones- The chances of phys¬ 
ical resemblance really depend upon a decision as to the par¬ 
ticular origin of the progenitors of these present Turks, If 
they are indeed directly derived from the pure Kirghez, as 
Vamhery \ asserts, we might expect all manner oi Mongol 


* Ujfalvy{Let Aryens, i&gG ft, p. +23) found chestnut hair must ( re* 
qiiem h With per cent of blomlrtfSS, among sonic of ih-e Tadjik*, The 
eyes are often greenish or Mile (Ujfalvy, iByfi-'So, ik, pp. 
table*). 

f iBSg, p. j 92 . It is eurtous to notice that the nearest Asiatic language 
to the Turkish occurs amon# the Yakut*, in northern Siberia. They are 
un m istii table Mongols, 
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traits. If, an the other hand, they originally were Turkomans, 
it would seem that we have no right to expect any such phe¬ 
nomena even in Asia itself: to say nothing of the OstnanU 
Turks who have for genera lions, through Circassian wives 
and slaves, bred into the type of the other peoples of eastern 
Europe. 

Either the Osnianli Turks were never Mongols, or they have 
lost every trace of it by intermixture. Our portraits on the 
opposite page give little indication of Asiatic derivation ex¬ 
cept in their accentuated short- and broacl-headedness. This 
is considerably more noticeable in Asia Minor than in Euro¬ 
pean Turkey * W est of the Bosporus the Turks differ hut 
little from the surrounding Slavs in head form. They have 
been bred down from their former extreme brachyccphaly, 
which still rules to a greater degree in Asia Minor. In our 
portraits from this region the absence of occipital prominence 
is very marked. In addition to this, the Turks are every¬ 
where. as Chantre'* 4 * observes, ''incontestably brunet”f 
Tile hair is generally stiff and straight. The heard is Full. This 
latter trait is Fatal to any assumption of a persistence of Kirglns 
blood, or of any Mongolia extraction, in fact. 'Hie nose is 
broad, but straight in profile, I he eves arc perfectly norm at, 
the oblique Mongol type no more frequent than elsewhere.! 
In stature the Turks are rather tall, especially those observed 
by Chantre:* hot in this respect social conditions are undoubt¬ 
edly of great effect. On the whole, then, we may consider 
that the Turks have done fairly well hi the preservation of their 
primitive characteristics. Chantre especially finds them quite 

* On the anthropology at European Turks, Weishach, 1873, is [he only 
authority, lie found! an average Cephalic indc* of S;.S in 146 cases, 
Eiisyeef, lS90-’9[, and Chantre, 1S95, pp, tod-sir, have worked in Ana- 
tolla, with Indices of 66 for 1 13 individuals, and 64.5 for 120 men, respect- 
Ively. Both Von Lusehan nnd Chantrs (five a superb collection of portrait 
types in addition, 

f EHsyeers tables show a blondness by no means inconsiderable. 

i Von Lusehstn, rSSg, p. sis. finds Jess than one per cent in Lycia. Cf, 
Chantre, 1895, p, so;, 

* 1895, p, SOB, Over half of his ISO were above 1,70 metres; the aver¬ 
age 1.71 metres. El by erf obtained a lower average of 1.67 metres. 
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homogeneous, considering all the circumstances. They vary 
according to the people among whom their lot is cast. Among 
the Armenians they become broader-headed, while among the 
Iranian peoples—Kurds or Persians—the opposite influence o f 
intermixture at once is apparent, 

A sub-type of the Turk occurs among the nomads r who, 
under the name of Jurtiks and Iverveks, still roam through 
central Anatolia, The name of these tribes signifies +4 wan- 
dei'ers,” Little is known of them, save that they are of Turk¬ 
ish speech and have entered Asia Minor in late historic times.* 
One of these is depicted in our upper portraits herewith. A 
difficidty in the analysis of these peoples lies in the preva¬ 
lence of customs of cranial deformation among them. All 
that is certain is Shat they are very brunet, but in no wise Mon¬ 
goloid. Their resemblance to the Gypsies, of supposedly 
Hindoo extraction* is rather close* as comparison of our por¬ 
traits in tins series will make apparent. Another Gypsy of 
distinctly Indian type from Asia Minor is represented In the 
Series at page 422. f 

Before taking leave of the Turkish peoples a word should 
be added concerning the Tatars. Xo other people of Europe 
have scattered so far and wide, preserving an identity of lan¬ 
guage meanwhile. They fall* in the main* into three groups: 
One about Kasan in eastern Russia, known as the Volga Ta¬ 
tars (see map, page 362): a second in and about the Crimean 
peninsula: and, thirdly* that centreing about the Caucasus 
mountains. These last, in northern Caucasia, are known as 
Nogays or Koumyks; those in the south* constituting the 
Azerbeidjian or Iranian Tatars. The first are aggregated in a 
solid body; the second seem to be dispersed among a host of 
Armenians, Kurds, Persians* and other peoples* Their dis¬ 
tribution is in part show n upon our map of Caucasia at page 
439. This latter group of Tatars in Russian Armenia number 
to-day upward of a million souls. They are popularly sup- 

* Vimbtrj, rSflj, p, ba$-. V<m Luachjin* pp. 313-217: Cham re, 
i&95. P- *»- 

j Gitlek (iSq; a), Von Luschan fiSSy), Scfc wicker (1SS3L describe thc*c 
Gypsies and the lt [angnagjes and customs. 
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posed TO represent an clement which was left behind during 
the historic invasions of the Scljnkian Turks into Europe* 
i he contrast between the two groups north anti south of the 
Caucasus is very marked, 'flic Nogays and Koumyks, from 
iticir proximity to the Kirghcz and the Kalmucks, are strongly 
Mongolian in aspect and in head form.! The Azerbeidjians, 
on the other hand, have become much Iranbted by contact with 
ilie dolichocephalic peoples of this region, I his endows them 
with the long oval face and smooth features of the Persians 
and Kurds,! Despite these differences, btrth Xogavs and Azer- 
beidjiaus adhere closely to their primitive Tatar speech. Long- 
continued separation has been powerless to affect them in this 
respect. 

I lie ( rimean or lYmtus iatars offer us the same example 
of a community of language, coupled with a great diversitv 
physical type. Rad do distinguishes three groups among 
them: one in the steppes just north of the peninsula, which 
still preserves many of its Asiatic characteristics; a second, 
tiie so-called hill latars, which is said to be more mixed; 
and a third known as the coast Tatars. This last group has 
become entirely Europeanized. Our portraits of these coast 
Tatars at pages 364 and 422 make this apparent at once, We 
must suppose strong admixture among them of Greek, Gypsy, 
and possibly also of Gothic blood.* Similar contrasts occur 
among the Volga Tatars, dependent upon the particular Finnic, 
Mongol, or Russian element, with whom they happen to have 
been thrown in contact,|| As For the Tatars in the Dobrudsha 
district at the mouth of the Danube, shown upon our map of 
the Balkan states, we arc unable to give information. Finally, 
as a last and complete example of Europeanized Tatars, still 

* Vimbtoy, iSSs, PP . 5 &rs 7 -j; Chan in*, iBSs-'It, tv, pp, 2JS and 

lB 95 . PP- 177-189: 3 S well as Wyntbof, iStp. 

t Cf. Svidcrski, iShjS, cm the Kntimvks. 

{ The ee p hatic index of the frays'is about 96; of [he Arerbeidjiani, 

73 ; of the Crimeans, 86 ; uf the Don, 75. Cf. Yavorski s table, p , i 93l 

•Cw.uk A, N, Khartum. iSgaa. b, and 4 ; and nUo Mere* ka vvlit. 
I0Sl, 

| Beniare, I ago, on the Tatars of Kassimof, is the only it^ndard on 
these tuples. 
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Turkish in speech, we may instance the small colony in Lithu¬ 
ania, Even less of llie Mongol remains in this ease than 
among the shore Tatars of the Crimea** The utter futility of 
attempting to correlate physical characteristics and language 
are again illustrated for us among these people to an extreme 
degree. 

The Bulgarian* are of interest because of their traditional 
Finnic origin and subsequent Europeanization. This has en¬ 
sued through conversion to Christianity and the adoption of a 
Slavic speech. Our earliest mention of these Bulgars would 
seem to locate them between the Ural Mountains and the 
Volga.f The district was, in fact, known as Old Bulgaria till 
the Russians took it in the fifteenth century. As to which of 
the many existing tribes of the Volga Finns {see map. page 
362) represent the ancestors of these Bulgarians, mi one is, 
I think, competent to speak. Primer Bey seems to think they 
w ere the Usihks and Voguls, since emigrated across the Urals 
into Asia: I die still older view of Edwards and Klaproth made 
them Huns; 11 Obederiarc, according to Virchow said they 
were Samoyeds or Tuugus; while Howorth and Beddoe claim 
the honour for the Chuvashes, || These citations are enough to 
prove that nobody knows very much about it in detail All 
that can be affirmed is that a tribe of Finnic-speaking people 
crossed the Danube toward the end of the seventh century 
and possessed themselves of territory near its mouth. Remain¬ 
ing heathen for two hundred odd years, they finally adopted 
Christianity and under their great leaders, Simeon and Samuel, 
became during the tenth century a power in the land. Tlieir 
rulers, styling themselves l£ Emperors of the Slavs/' fought the 
Germans: conquered the Magyars as well as their neighbours 
in Thrace, receiving tribute from Byzantium: became allies 
of Charlemagne; and then subsided under the rule of the 


* Superb portraits of these are given in iht Dnevnlk. Society of 
Friends at Nat urn] Science* clC. h Moscow, fB^O, m column Gy, 

J Read Primer-Bey* iBfok: Obfidinarc : Haworth, iSSi: and eSpc- 
daily KanUz, TS75* for historic details, 

J See note* p. yfii tupr* m * C /. VimWry* i58a, pp. scMto, 

1 iSSl, p, 33y F and iS^g, p. 41^ respectively. 
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lurks. Since the practical demise of this latter power they 
have again taken courage, and in their senti-political inde¬ 
pendence in Bulgaria and northern Roumelia rejoice in an 
cver-rich ant! growing literature and sense of nationality, 
Bulgarian is spoken, as our map at page 403 indicat es , 

far outside the present political limits of the principality_in 

tfeerj. over about two thirds of European Turkey. Gopcevic * 
lias made a brilliant attempt to prove that Macedonia, shown 
by our map and commonly believed to he at bottom Bulgarian , 
is in reality populated mainly by Serbs, The weakness of 
this contention was speedily laid bare by his critics. Political 
motives, especially the ardent desire of Lite Servians to make 
good a title to Macedonia before the disruption of the t Etonian 
Empire, can scarcely be denied. Servia needs an outlet on the 
Mediterranean too obviously to doak such an attempted ethnic 
usurpation. As a fact, Macedonia, even before the late Greco- 
E tirkish war, was in a sad state of anarchy. The purest Bul¬ 
garian is certainly spoken in the Rhodope Mountains; there 
are many Roumanians of Latin speech; the Greeks predomi- 
nale all along the sea and throughout the three-toed peninsula 
of Salon Era; while the Turks are sparsely disseminated every- 
where. And as for religion—well, besides the severally or¬ 
thodox Greeks and Turks, there arc in addition the Moslem 
and apostate Bulgarians, known as Potnaks, who have nothing 
in common with their Greek Catholic fellow-BuIgars, together 
with the scattering Pimdus Roumanians and Albanians in ad¬ 
dition. This interesting field of ethnographic investigation 
is, even at this late flay, practically itnworked. As Dr. Bed- 
doe 1 ^ writes and his remarks are equally applicable to 
Americans—*- here are fine opportunities for any enterprising 
Englishman With money and a taste for travel and with suffi¬ 
cient brains to be able to pick up a language. But, alas! such 
men usually seem to care for nothing hut ‘ killing something,'" 
'Hie Roumanians, or Moldo-WalJadiians, are not confined 
within the limits of that country alone. Their language and 

With map. In Peterman, (.7. criticism ..f his «m- 

t«rtuon t>>- Oppet, iSgo; Couvraur, rSi M p, m; 4n d GheanadlfiS, iSyu. 
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nationality cover not only the plains along the Danube and 
the Black Sea; but their speech extends beyond the Caqiathian 
Mountains over the entire southeastern quarter of Hungary 
and up into the fiukovina. (See map at page 429.) Transyl¬ 
vania is merely a German and Magyar inlet in the vast extent of 
the Roumanian nation. There are more than a third as many 
Roumanians h according to tile census of 1890, as there are 
Magyars in the Hungarian kingdom.* Politically it thus Imp- 
pens that these people are pretty well split up in their alle¬ 
giance. Nor can this be other than permanent. For the Car¬ 
pathian Mountains, in their great circle about the Hungarian 
basin, cut direct]y through the middle of the nation as meas¬ 
ured by language. This curious circumstance can lie account¬ 
ed for only on the supposition that the disorder in the direction 
oi the Balkan Peninsula incident upon the Turkish invasion, 
forced the growing nation to expand toward the northwest, 
even over the natural harrier interposed between Ron mania 
proper and Hungary. Geographical law. more powerful than 
human will, ordains that this latter natural area or character¬ 
isation—the great plain basin of Hungary—should be Lite seat 
of a single political unit. There is no resource but that the 
Roumanians should in Hungary accept the division from their 
fellows over the mountains as final for alt political purposes, f 
The native name of these people is VLach, Wallaeh, or 
Wallsdiiam Various origins for the name have been as¬ 
signed. Lejean ,,J,a * asserts that it designates a nomad shep¬ 
herd* in distinction from a tiller of tile soil or a dweller ill 
towns. Pi cot voices the native view as to ethnic origins 
by deriving the word Wallach from the same root as Wales, 
Walloon, etc., applied by the Slavs and Germans to the Celtic 
peoples as hS foreigners/' J This theory h now generally dis¬ 
countenanced. Obedenare's (, ™ s attempt to prove such a 


* JckelfoJussy. 1 wh!h Ins map ef oat ionali Lies, iSSg. is the best 
authority, €f> also Auerbach, I0gl, pp r 2S5-297. 

) Aufrbach, ifiqS, p. iSf), gives a lull summary of ihc riviij contro¬ 
versy btltfcrn Roumanians and Hungarians as to priority of title in Tran¬ 
sylvania. 

{ €/, Taylor, Words Platen, p. 43* 
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Celtic relationship lias met with little favour.* The western 
name Roumanian springs from a similarly exploded hypothe¬ 
sis concerning the Latin origin of these people. To be sure 
Roumanian is distinctly allied to the other Romance languages 
rn structure. It is an anomaly in the eastern Slavic halt of 
Europe, The most plausible explanation for this phenome¬ 
non. and one long accepted, was that the modem Roumanians 
were descendants of the two hundred and forty thousand cqIok 
msts whom the Emperor Trajan is said to have sent into the 
conquered province of Dacia, The earlier inhabitants of the 
territory were believed to have been the original Thracians 
btnee no two were agreed as to what the Thracians were like, 
this d«| not amount to much. Modern common sense has 
hnally prevaded over attempts to display philological erudi¬ 
tion in such matters. Freeman f expresses this dearly. Rou- 
mariui. as lie says, lay directly in the path of invasion from the 
Last; the hold of the Romans upon Dacia was never firm; 
tic province was the first to break away from the Empire; 
and finally proof of a Latinizatbn onlv at the late date of the 
thirteenth century is not wanting,* The truth seems to be 

I™ £ CC t ^ T* en<Iin S for thc COf, trol of eastern 
Europe, f he Latin eou d prerail only in those regions which 
were beyond the potent influence of Greece. Dacia being re¬ 
mote and barbarian, this Latin element had a fighting chance 
for survival, and succeeded. 

Our ethnic map at page 403 shows a curious islet of Rnu- 

2“rK ‘ hC i h ? rt ° f the Gr « k -spcaking territorv 

±™r b : ht ‘u V mk S ™ path - V brt 'veen the two peo^ 

^ according to 1 diene <«>. The occurrence of this Rott- 

maman colony, so far removed from its base, has long puzzled 

Ro 22 'r* ■> S ° m u ‘ he ™ ^ratelv 

Romanized „,.o others that they were colonists front Dacia 

m he ninth and tenth centuries. At all events, these Pindus 

Rou manians are too numerou s-over a million souls-to be 

* <7: PicM. ISSJ. hi* review Of Tocilettu J an£ ] Ra ~ IS8J p & 7 ' 

J 1879- P 217. Cf, nfso Auerbach. v . a « Sl P ' 3 ‘ 
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neglected in any theory as to the origin o[ their language * 
Another islet of quasi-Roumanian speech occurs in Istria, on 
the Adriatic coast. Its origin is equally obscure, f 

It is no contradiction that, in spite of the fact of our ex¬ 
clusion of Rotunnnia from I lie Balkan Peninsula owing to its 
Latin affinities, thereby seeming to differentiate it sharply from 
Bulgaria* the latter of Finnic origin; that we now proceed 
to treat of the physical characteristics of the two nationalities, 
Roumanian and Bulgarian* together. Here is another exam¬ 
ple of the superficiality of language, of social and political 
institutions. They do not concern the fundamental physical 
facts of race in the least* At the same time we again em¬ 
phasize the necessity of a powerful corrective, based upon 
purely natural phenomena, for the tendency of philologists 
and ethnographers to follow their pet theories far afield, giving 
precedence to analogies of language and customs over all the 
patent facts of geographical probability. Let us look at it in 
this light. Is there any chance that, on the opposite sides of 
the Danube, a few Finns and a few Romans respectively inter¬ 
spersed among the dense population which so fertile an area 
must have possessed* even at an early time, could be in any wise 
competent to make different types of the two? There is noth¬ 
ing in our confessedly scanty anthropological data to show it, 
at all events. We must treat the lower Danubian plain as a 
unit, irrespective of the bounds of language, religion, or na¬ 
tional ity. 

It was long believed that the Bulgarians were distinctive 
among the other peoples of eastern Europe by reason of their 
Iong-headedness . All the investigations upon limited series of 
crania pointed in this direction.! This naturally was inter¬ 
preted as a confirmation of the historic data as to a Finnic 
Bulgarian origin very distinct from that of the broad-headed 
Slavs. Several recent discoveries have put a new face upon 
the matter, fn the first place, researches of Dr. Bassanovic* 
of Varna, upon several thousand recruits from western Bub 

* Hcot, 1S75, pp. 29Q * Auerbach, i&jS. p. an. 

{ KoperJiickl, 187511+ Heddor, 1S70 ; Virchow. iHfiu: Malief, ]n his 
Catalogue of J&GS, rivce tic Calls for thirtj^eigtu Bulgarian crania sUbo. 
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gana yielded an average cephalic index of R s * This k 
nearly ten units above the results of the earlier observers It 

of'ihe E it c T WeSt even outdo many 

t>] the Balkan Slavs in their broad-headed ness. At the same 

|«me u appears that the older authorities were right after all 

Z 0f ,he r ,em ****»' Aitiong then!: and a S 

jer m eastern Rouraeha, the cephalic index ranges as low 

. ' ‘ nia P at pa £ e 340 expresses this relation. The 

", d , Bui ^ riaaa portraits are prob- 

the hr J l"h fr ' type ' Thdr facially with 

lie broad-headed Roumanians is very marked. Thus it is es- 

I abb shed that the Bulgarian nation is bv no means a unit 
its head form. We should add also that, although not defi- 
R tely proved as yet. it is highly probable tha, similar variat ons 
oeenr m Rouman.a, In the Bukovina braducephalv certaS 
prevads Our square-faced Roumanians facing page „ 
presumahly be taken to represent this t, V c This Z^i- 
lieaf led ness decrees apparently toward the east as we leave 

a l.u£!r t Untafn5 ' Umil **“« the Sea it seems, 

as in Bulgaria, to give way to a real dolichocephalv + 

How are we to account for the occurrence of so extended 

nlalnT Otr^ r'fn" 5 * ^ ^ Wr D^bian 
f. 1 . °" r StUtt> ’ ° f l!lc nDFtl,L ™ Slavs has shown that no 

eh phenomenon occurs there among the Russians. It cer- 

** S ° UtIltrn Slavs or the 
I ttrks. I ],c onl) other people who resemble these Rulgars in 

long-headedness are the Greeks. Even they are far scpStted 

and ,n any event my impure representatives of the tvpe' 

S f '7 J w ° L>y planations seem to be possible as 
Dr. Beddoe observes.} Either this dolicbocephaly i s due to 'the 
Frnmcism of the original Bu^; or chc ]t r ' , rhl 

actenstic of the pms Bulgarian population of the Danube ha",' 
H e inclines with moderation to the former view. The other 

™“P shewingihe rcsulis nfX« m ' a * kctch 

dcicribffl them also r * P- and 

! fcr.r“' p ' p -*-* «»■ ?• * 
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horn of the dilemma is chosen by A nut dim * in a brilliant 
paper at the late Anthropological Congress at Moscow, Ac* 
cording to his view—and we assent most heartily to it—this 
dolichocepJiaJy along the Black Sea represents the last sur¬ 
vival of a most persistent trait of the primitive inhabitants of 
eastern Europe. Referring again to our study of Russia *f we 
would call attention to the occurrence of a similar long-headed 
race underlying all the modem Slavic population. We shall 
be able to prove also that such a primitive substratum occurs 
over nearly all Europe, It lias been unearthed not Far from 
here. For example, at Glas iliac m Bosnia.J When archseologi* 
cal research is extended farther to the cast, new light upon 
this point may be expected,. It will be asked at once why this 
primitive population should still lie bare upon the surface, here 
along the lower Danube, when it has been submerged every¬ 
where else in central Europe. Our answer is ready. Here in 
this rich alluvial plain population might, expectedly* be dense 
at a very early period. As we have observed before* such a 
population, if solidly massed, opposes an enormous resistance 
to absorption by new-comers, A few thousand Bulgarian in¬ 
vaders would be a mere drop in the bucket of such an aggre¬ 
gation oi men. We are strengthened in this hypothesis that 
the dolidioccphaly of the Damibian plain is primitive* by rea¬ 
son of another significant fact brought out bv B ass an q vie,* 
Long-headvdncss is overwhelmingly more prevalent among 
women than among men. The former represent more often 
what BassanoviS calls the ^ dolichocephalic Thracian type/' 
The oval-faced Bulgarian woman among our portraits would 
seem to be one of these. Now. in the preceding chapter, we 
have sought to illustrate the principle that in any population 
the primitive type persists more often in tlie women. The 
bearing of such a law in the case of the Bulgars would seem to 


• tSgj, p, 282. 

f 352 jjgpra r €/. rtpedallj- Bojydanof, 1893. p, t. 

| PVdt* p, 463 infra. 

*1891, p, 31:. Women dolfcho-, 25 per ccm; mcscH 42 per cem; 
braeliyeephalic, 30 per cent: while among men ihe percentages are 3 , 
iG, ami 81 ± per cent respectively. 
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he definite. Their long-headed ness, where it occurs, must dale 
ironi a far more remote period than the historic advent of the 
few thousand immigrants who have given the name Bulgaria 
to the country. 

As for the other physical traits of the Bulgarians and Rou¬ 
manians there is little to be added, (t goes without saying 
that they are both deep brunets, Qbedcnare r ™ says the 
Roumanians are very difficult to distinguish from the modem 
Spaniards and Italians. This is probably true in respect of 
brunet ness. The Oriental caste of features of our portrait?!, on 
the other hand, can not fail to attract attention. More than 
two thirds of Bassanovic's nineteen hundred and fifty-five 
Bulgarians; were very dark-haired. Light eves were of course 
more frequent, nearly forty per cent being classed as blue or 
grcenssln A few—about five per cent—were yellow or tawny- 
haired, these individuals Siting at the same time blue-eyed. 
This was probably Procopius' excuse For the assertion that 
the Slavs were of fair complexion. He also affirmed that 
they were of goodly stature. This is not true of either the 
modern Roumanians or Bulgars T They average less than five 
feci five inches in height,* being considerably shorter than 
the I urks 1 and posilively diminutive beside the Bosnians and 
other southern Slavs. The Bulgarians especially are corre¬ 
spondingly stocky, heavily boned and built. We may add that 
there is a real difference in temperament between the two na¬ 
tion a lilies, Ini ill up, as we assert, from the same foundation. 
1 he allachians arc said to be more emotional and responsive; 
the Bulgarians inclined to heaviness and stolidity. Both are 
pre-eminently industrious ami contented cultivators of the soil, 
with little aptitude for commerce, so it is said. We hesitate 
to pass judgment in respect of their further aptitudes until fuller 
data can be provided than are available at the present time. 

At almost no point are the Hungarian people permitted 

s series ef only 1.65® metres. 

Of 1 . rit, r p. 30. Auerbach, iSgS, p, jfq, gives af l average of 1.63 metres 
for SSo Wallachmns in TransySvanlii. Ob^rmre, p. 374, states 

brown eyes to be most frequent in Roumania, 
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to touch the political boundaries of the kingdom which bears 
their name* Our map illustrates this peculiar relation. The 
various nationalities are indeed disposed, as Auerbach ,-M * sug¬ 
gests, as if in order of battle, the Magyars in a state of siege 
beset upon all sides. This dominant people are principally 
compacted about the historic city of Buda-Pesth in a more 
or less solid mass. In upon them from every side press rival 
languages and peoples. The Slovaks to the north are both 
numerous and united. Moravia, it will be remembered, was 
conquered bj the Magyars only through the co-operation of 
the Germans. More than hall of the population in the entire 
eastern half of the monarchy are Roumanians or Wallachs. 
I hese people have, as our map shows, penetrated so far into 
Hungary as to cut off a considerable area of Magyar speech in 
Transylvania (Siebenbfirgen) from the great body of the nation 
about Buda-Pesth, A number of connecting islets of Hun¬ 
garian survivals still exist between the two. This is proof 
positive that the Roumanians have come in later than the 
first Magyar possession, submerging their language and cus¬ 
toms thereby. 

Ilic Transylvanian Magyars on the slopes of the Carpa¬ 
thians are known as Ssckfars, or “ borderers,” although we 
arc disposed to think that it is the western Hungarians who are 
really best entitled to that name. At all events, this eastern 
group, though smaller, is far more compact. The main body 
of the nation in the west is interpenetrated by multitudes of 
colonists from the outside, especially by the Germans. As for 
the Scrbo-Croatia ns. who have encroached upon Hungarian 
territory from the south, they seem, unlike the Germans, to 
form a coherent and clannish people. Almost nine tenths of 
the population in many places within the limits of the Serbo- 
Croatian language are in reality of this nationality. In no 
single Magyar district, on the other hand, according to the 


♦ Oil the demography of Hungry consult especially the official com- 
pend turn published i« Irtish. T*e Milfconion, of Hungary „<i iti 
Pcr f c ; «“!*? b ? JoWfchimy. Bu Ja-Pc-it h, ,S, 7 . Averbach, L«* Races 
et Nationality cn Atnnche-Hongrie. Pari*. i5f>S, is also excellent, Hun- 
/aEyy. 1S77 -inti 1 RS-i. fs a daijfc ail E hod %y a 
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census of 1SS0, is there more than seventy per cent of Hun¬ 
garians.* 

By this time it will have been noted that Hungary is by 
no means solidly Magyar. Only about four tenths of the 
17.500,000 inhabitants of the monarchy are of this nation¬ 
ality, t Tills minority, to be sure, outnumbers the total of the 
Germans, Slovaks, and Roumanians combined, but it is still 
a minority nevertheless. There are two good reasons why 
these people are entitled to rule: for, of course* we assume 
it to be a self-evident geographical proposition that hut one 
single political unit should abide in this Danubhn plain. It is 
one of the most dearly defined areas of characterization in 
Europe. The prior claim in behalf of Magyar sovereignty is 
based upon numerical preponderance. This is becoming 
strengthened continual I v p for it is certain that the Magyar 
speech is gaining ground more rapidly than any of its com¬ 
petitors. This is partly because the Hungarians are increas¬ 
ing faster than the other peoples about them. It is also due 
in a measure to the adoption of the official language by many 
who are of foreign birth. The second reason why the Magyars 
arc entitled to rule all Hungary Is because these people seem 
to be pre-eminent intellectually. They form the large mass 
of the city populations, the Slavs being natural cultivators of 
the soil. Tbe liberal professions seem to he recruited from 
the Magyars also in the "main.* Our data are drawn from 
Hungarian statistics, which naturally would not underestimate 
the ability of their own nationality. Even making due allow¬ 
ance for this, their representation in the intellectual classes 
is very marked. Certainly no better title to sovereignty could 
be urged. 

* Jckdfalussy, 1The census of i^n shows the same relative enm- 
padness of the Sc rbtwCroat] a ns, allhou^li for some reason the percent¬ 
ages arc considerably lower. JekelfaluSSy. 1 &} 7 . p. 417. 

{ Jekctfalussy, 1S97, p, 417, gives census return* for 1890, The pro- 
port ions are as follows: Hungarians. 42,8 per cent: Gormans. lit per 
cent; Slovaks, 11 percent; Wallachs, 14.9 percent; Ruibenlan*. 2,2 
per cent; Croats. 9 per cent? Servians, 6.1 per «m. This, of course, is 
for Hungary ulnnt, fio[ for the A M3 [ fo-Hu n^arian Empire. 

{ Cf. JeSsel tel ussy. 1597, p, 4iS H and Auerbach. i%S. p. 
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The definite origin of the Magyars has long been a matter 
of controversy, Historically, they displaced the Avars, who 
had reduced the country to a state of anarchy in the last decade 
of the ninth century,* They seem to have come in from the 
northeast. For a while they were encamped in the plains be- 
tween the Don and the Lower Dnieper in Russia. The Rulgars 
seemingly pressed upon them here from behind, until they, 
to the number possibly of a few' hundred thousand, crossed 
the Carpathians, They seem to have met with little opposi¬ 
tion in effecting a settlement along the Danube, except its 
Moravia. IVlicnce they came before their appearance in south¬ 
ern Russia no man knows with any approach to certainty. 
The only evidence is linguistic rather than historical. 

1 wo centuries ago hogcl discovered a number of points 
of similarity between the Magyar language and that of the 
I^apps and Hnns, f Closer analysis thereafter appeared to 
connect it most definitely with the speech of the Volga branch 
of this Finnic family, especially the Gstiaks and Voguls. A 
number of Turkish words seemed also to be related to the 
language of the Chonvashes. \ amberv J has made a deter¬ 
mined and able effort to prove that both the Hungarian cul¬ 
ture and language are Turkish rather than Finnic in origin. 
The nearest poor relationsof the Hungarians are the I'ash- 
kirs, according to him; an opinion ill which Sommicr*'■*> 
seems to acquiesce. As for the Byzantine chroniclers, they 
called them Turks, Huns,and I’ngars indiscriminately. On the 
whole, the trend of opinion seems to favour the Finnic hypothe- 
sis, making due allowance for the ehancc of borrowing from 
the t nrkish peoples during the course of their long migrations. 
For our more general purposes all these theories lead to the 
same result. W e may be fairly certain that we have to do with 
an immigrant people, originating in some part of Russia en¬ 
tirely beyond the sphere of the Aryan or inflectional languages, 

• Hunfalvy. 1077, RP- US-179. 

t StuKMiys (jives an excellent chapter rn this. In JekcHkWy, iSgy, pp. 
J-ty-tfij. Cf. also H unfa Ivy, p, 146, and Primer Bey. iBfjs, 

| 1SS3, pp. sjc-sfy, Auerbach, iSqB, p, 370. discusses it ahtv, Obcr- 
mUllcr's frfijr) fantastic ihenry of a Caucasian Kabardiatt derivation may 
be mentioned. 
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The physical characteristics of the Magyars have been but 
little investigated scientifically. We know less of them than 
of almost any other great European people. On the one hand, 
Topinard t' 1 *’ assures us that they form to-day “one of the 
most beautiful types in Europe’'; on the other, we have it 
from Leievrc* that our word “ogre" is a derivative from 
iittgrc or Hungar, so outlandish were these people to their 
new neighbours in Europe. Perhaps this may itideed have 
been so, although even the present Volga Finns shown in our 
portraits at page 364 are by no means Mongols or even ogres, 
in personal appearance. The modem Hungarians are cer¬ 
tainly not im-European in any respect. Through the courtesy 
of Dr. janko, custos of the National Museum at Buda-Pesth, 
we are able to present authentic portraits of perhaps the purest 
of the Magyars, Our types on the opposite page, and the 
additional one at page 22S, are all representative of the Szeklers 
of Transylvania, From their isolation and the compactness 
of their settlement one might expert them to have retained 
their primitive features in some purity. 

From these portraits and From our other data it appears 
that the Magyars are a strikingly fine-looking and wdl- 
dcvcloped people. The facial features are regular, the nose 
and mouth well formed. There is nothing Asiatic or Mongol 
to be seen. Perhaps, indeed, they have, as Dr. Beddoc writes 
me, an Oriental type of beauty, with somewhat prominent 
"semi-Tatar" cheek bones. Nevertheless, we find no trace 
of the "coarse Mongoloid features’’ which Keane H '* 4 ' de¬ 
scribes among these S'driers, whom he rightly seems to re¬ 
gard as the purest representatives of their race. Nor are they 
even very dark, these Hungarians. Brunets are in a major¬ 
ity, to be sure, but this is true of all southeastern Europe. The 
most prevalent combination is of blue eyes and chestnut hair, 
judging by the data from Dr. Janko’s observations. Nearly 
every one of our portrait types were thus constitnted.f Ac- 

* ifcjbb, p. j&r. C/. JckeVAlnsty. iSt|S, p. 40s. 

t Of Si SfcbtcrHi, 35 h.id blue eyes. 34 brown,<}«ray, and 3 tifhi brown. 
A* ttt hair colour, M were blond, 44 drestiuU-browji, 13 blunt, 1 red, and 3 

light. bTOWEla 
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cording to this, the Magyars differ but slightly from the Aus¬ 
trian Germans, i lieir bloodi$h proclivities would tend to 
confirm the theory of Finnic rather than Turkish origin; 
for, as we have already shown, the Volga Finns, and even 
the Ostiaks and \ oguls over in Siberia, are still quite light 
in type. 

As for the head form of the Hungarians, the data are very 
scanty and defective. The eighty-four Sseklcrs of janko’s 
scries gave ait index of 84.5. from which it would appear that 
the purest of Magyars are pretty broad-headed. WeisbachV" 1 
and Lenhossek's * results are not far from these, although 
Dcnikcr t gives sonic indication of a longer-headedness. 
Rashly generalizing from this scanty material, we have ven¬ 
tured to predict a distribution of head form as shown on our 
map at page 340. This would indicate a natural cephalic index 
or about 84. falling toward the west by reason of German in¬ 
termix ttire. In this respect, then, we find Turkish rather than 
\ olga Finnic affinities, for the Volga Finns are all quite long¬ 
headed (see map, page 360). Finally, in stature our evidence 
m the matter of Finnic or Turkish origins is equally incon¬ 
clusive. Jankos S setters were all very tall (i.yo metres), but 
others do not confirm this as a characteristic trait of the na¬ 
tion,’ Most observers agree that the Magyars are only of 
average height; taller than the Poles, but shorter than'the 
Serbo-CrOatian5. It is to be hoped that this most interesting 
held of investigation may not long remain unworked.* So 
far as our knowledge goes, it lends to confirm us in the view 
that the historians and ethnographers have immensely over¬ 
estimated the importance of the original Finnic immigration, 
wit]] a corresponding neglect of the population which existed 
m Hungary before their advent. These earlier inhabitants, 
while adopting the language of their conquerors, have suc¬ 
ceeded in almost entirely obliterating the original traits of the 
Magyars as a race. If they were originally Finns and related 
to the Os tiaks and Vogttls, the direction of their intermixture 

* ftrvtie «rAmti. r l v. p. 552; Etunf^yy, p. aj£ 

*■ iftijS n. p. im. ( map, 350 *ufr d, wills appendix. 

On Iht slate Of arcbjToJrjgy, vide Putsaky, iSyi. 
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has all been toward that of the Alpine race. This latter lias 
been proved an early possessor of the soil of centra) Europe. 
The present traits of the Hungarians seem to lend iorce to 
the hypothesis that the same race was also firmly rooted in 
the great Danttbian plain before their appearance* Accord* 
jnjr to this view, they would he, roughly speaking, perhaps 
one eighth Finnic and seven eighths Alpine by racial descent 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WESTERN ASIA; CAUCASIA, ASIA MINOR, PERSIA, AND INDIA, 

' L Tjlt absurdity of the misnomer Caucasian, as applied 
to the blue-eyed and fair-headed “Aryan " (?) race of western 
Europe, is revealed by two indisputable facts. In the first 
place, this ideal blond type does not occur within many hun¬ 
dred miles of Caucasia; and, secondly, nowhere along the great 
Caucasian chain is there a single native tribe making use of 
a purely inflectional or Aryan language^ In the days of Bros- 
s>ti and Bopp we were taught that the Georgians, most noted 
of the Caucasian trilies, spoke such a tongue. Blumenbadi 
,s 531(1 Xo havc gi™ the name Caucasian to his white race 
alter seeing a fine specimen of such a Georgian skull. We 
know better to-day, thanks to the labours of Uslar and others. 
f_Evcn the Ossetes, whose language alone is possibly inflec¬ 
tional, have not had their claims to the honour of Aryan made 
positively dear as yet* * And even if Ossetian be Ar^an, (here 
is every reason to regard the people as immigrants from the 
direction of Iran, not indigenous Caucasians at all. Their 
wad form, together with their occupation of territory along 
the only highway—the Pass of Darid—across the chain from 
the south give ten ability to the hypothesis, f At all events, 
whether the Ossetes be Aryan or not, they little deserve pre¬ 
eminence among the other peoples about them. ' They are 
lacking both in the physical beauty J for which this region 
is^ justly famous, and in courage as well, if we may judge by 
their reputation in yielding abjectly and without shadow of 
resistance to the Russians, 

_______ 

* Smirnof. 1679, (rives fall discussion. Cf. Scydtli*. iSBi, 

t iieussay, tss 7 , p. JOG; Sejrdtiu, ifiSl, p, rsc, 
t Chanirc, 1895, (v, p. 156% 
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Wc mention these apparently irrelevant facts because it is 
undeniable that a large measure of the popularity of the name 
Caucasian has had its origin in the traditional physical per¬ 
fection and chivalrous spirit of the natives of this part of the 
world. Byzantine harem tales of Circassian beauty' have not 
failed to influence opinion upon the subject of European ori¬ 
gins. Xol even the charm of mystery remains in support of 
a Caucasian race theory to-day. In the present state of our 
knowledge, it is therefore difficult to excuse the statement of a 
recent authority„ who still persists in the title Homo C nucosious 
as applied to tlie peoples of Europe, fit is not true that any of 
these Caucasians are even b+ somewfet typical/ 11 As a fact* 
they could never he typical of anything. Ihe name covers 
nearly every physical type and family of language of the Enr- 
Asian continent except, as wc have said, that blond, tall, 
“ Aryan*- speaking one to which the name has been specifically 
applied. It is all false: not only improbable, but absurd. The 
Caucasus is not a cradle—it is rather a grave—of peoples* of 
languages* of customs, and of physical types.f Let us be as¬ 
sured of til at point at the cutset^ 

Nowhere else in the world probably is so heterogeneous 
a lot of people, languages, and religions gathered together in 
one place as along the chain of the Caucasus mountains]; 1 L 1 - 
rodotUS and the Pltnys were well aware of this. The number 
of dialects is reckoned in the neighbourhood 01 sixty -eight. 
These represent all stages of development. One—that of die 
is po^ bly-Aisan; it is but very primitively Euro¬ 
pean. to say the least A second, the Circassian—Kabardian 
and Abkhasian—is incorporate^ it is so like the American 
Indian languages in structure that we find Cruel m using It as 
proof of a primitive American Indian substratum of popula¬ 
tion over Europe. May the day come when philologists si 1 all 
have an eye to the common decencies of geographical and 

* Kean?, Elhnobgy, p. 22 $. + i®7 s . P- 2 4 r 

t On the ethnography* Tnal*lr linguistic, of the Caucasus, the prin¬ 
cipal authorities ate Sirtiffldf, 1S7S : Seysilhi. 1S81 and and ChantiT* 
Our map, aflef Rhtfcfa, tSjS, fcas been corrected from the result* 
□f the later authorities* p ii$3, pp* 166-173. 
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physical possibility 1 Then again, there arc die purely agglu¬ 
tinative languages—Asiatic in their affinities—of the Kou- 
myks, Kalmucks, and Tatars, Tq all these we may add a 
fourth great linguistic family, the Semitic, represented by the 
Armenians and the omnipresent Jews. Over all and through 
all is what Bryce calls a “top dressing M of Europeans, speak¬ 
ing the most highly evolved languages peculiar to western or 
civilized Europe. Thus it happens, as Uslar long ago proved, 
that greater differences exist within the Caucasus between its 
linguistic “microcosms” than between the most widely sepa¬ 
rated members of ihe Aryan family in Europe. In other words, 
for example, l he Avars differ more from the Ossetes or the 
Kabardians in language lhan the Lithuanians differ from 
the Spaniards, In the former case it is a matter of structure; 
in the latter merely of deviation from a common type or stem 
by a transmutation of root words. 

The geographical diameter and location of the Caucasian 
mountains offer a patent explanation for this phenomenon of 
heterogeneity- Four distinct currents of language with their 
concomitant physical types, have swept up to the base of this 
insuperable physical barrier. We use the term insuperable 
advisedly, for there is in reality only one break in the entire 
chain from the Black Sea to the Caspian. This is the famous 
Pass of Darid—eight thousand feet high—lying in the terri¬ 
tory of the Ossetes. It explains why this people alone among 
all its neighbours h able to occupy both slopes of the moun¬ 
tains. All the other tribes and languages lie either on one 
side or the other. The Tatars, to he sure, are both north and 
south of the mountains; they seem to be about everywhere* 
Yet we have already shown (page 419) that where they have 
crossed the chant tliey have been entirely transformed phys¬ 
ically by isolation. Up against such a mountain system as 
this* have swept great currents of human life from every quar¬ 
ter of the eastern hemisphere. They have not blended. There 
lias been contiguous isolation, to coin a phrase, ample in sup¬ 
ply for all. Thus has it been possible for each language to pre¬ 
serve ami perhaps still further to develop its peculiarities ht 
situ. Linguistic isolation has again served to intensify the geo- 
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graphical segregation fine to physical environment. The effect 
of all this in the matter of race could not be other than to cause 



a heterogeneity of physical types quite without parallel else¬ 
where in tile world. 

It would lead us loo far astray from the main line of our 
interests to attempt a detailed description of the physical types 
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! peculiar to all the Caucasian tribes.* Our principal object is 
negative—viz., to show what these people are not; that is to 
sav, to divest this region of the fanciful importance which has 
so long been assigned to it by students of European origins. 
A glance at our map of cephalic index of Caucasia will make 
its physical heterogeneity apparent, even excluding the Ar¬ 
menians, Kurds, and Azcrheidjian Tatars who lie entirely out¬ 
side the mountain chain. The first impression conveyed by 
tiie map, next to that of heterogeneity, is of a prevalent broad¬ 
headed ness. In this respect the Caucasians as a whole arc 
distinct both from the Russian Slavs on the north, and from 
the Iranian peoples—Tates or Tadjiks, Kurds, mid Persians— 
in the opposite direction. Among the mountaineers them¬ 
selves, the Lcsghian tribes betray an accentuated brachv- 
cephaly equal to that of the pure Mongols about the Caspian. 
The Kartvelian tribes, numerically most important of all, seem 
to become somewhat longer-headed from east to west.i As 
for the principal remnant of the Tscherkcsses or Circassians, 
known as Kabardians, they are not very different from their 
neighbors; but the Abkhasians along the Mack Sea belong¬ 
ing to the same family, whom, by the way, Bryce I calls “ the 
most unmitigated rogues and thieves in all Caucasia," arc 
slightly more dolichocephalic than even the Russians, The 
fourth group—the Ossetes—appear on our map to be quite 
different from all the other Caucasians, except the Abkhasians 
just named. The difference between them and the Lesghians 
in head form is exemplified by comparison of the two lower 
type* in our series near by. The round and occipitally short 
head of the Lcsghian is at one extreme; the long oval one of 
the Ossete at the other. Their faces are as differently pro¬ 
portioned also as are their skulls. 


* Chnrurc'i monumental wort, Recherche* An lh ropologt que* dans le 
Cammse. 4 vofe., Allas, Parts. 1885-87. is a standard. In addition, the 
detailed researches of Russian observers should he Consulted, such as Pan- 
tyuefchof, 1&)J. UT1 the Georgians : VyscIlOgfod, on the Kabardidns ; 

Gilchenkn. ifiqj, on the Ossetes : Sviderski, i8yS, on the Koumyfcs, eit. 

1 Cf. table In Chant re, l6Sj, iv, p. 27a, 

1 Transcaucasia and Ararat, tflgj, 
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An important fact must he noted at this point—viz,, that 
customs of cranial deformation are exceedingly prevalent all 
through Caucasia and Asia Minor, This renders all study of 
the head form quite uncertain. Thus the Laze about Batum 
practise this deformation most persistently; their foreshort¬ 
ened heads and their long oval faces are in corresponding dis¬ 
harmony.* Our portrait type from this tribe is apparently 
normal in head form* The occiput shows no sign of artificial 
depression. That their brachycephaly is real is much to be 
doubted. Among the Abkhasians, on the other, hand; the rare 
phenomenon of lateral compression of the skull may account 
for their striking long-headed n ess. f On the whale, making 
due allowance for this uncertainty, it would seem that the 
Caucasians are pretty strongly inclined to be broad-headed. 
The Lesgliians and the Svans are the wildest and most iso¬ 
lated. They are most braeliYcephalic. The Ossetes are on the 
highway of transmigration. They have cither deviated from 
the original pattern, or else, as we have suggested above, they 
are immigrants, not indigenous at alb 

Our series of jujrtrails illustrates the facts concerning the 
facial features of these tribes. Their classic beauty is well rep¬ 
resented in our Mtngrelian, whom we may assume as typical 
of the- Georgian group. It is. however, a perfectly formal, 
cold, and unintelligent beauty, in no wise expressive of char¬ 
acter. as Chantre observes. The MuigreltatiSp despite their 
warm and fertile country* are. according to Bryce* persist¬ 
ently 14 ne'er-do-weds/" The Lesgbian group* and also the 
Tchelchen, are described as less regularly featured than the 
Circassians or Georgians. The faces hear evident traces of 
the hardship to which not only their rigorous environment 
exposes them, but also of the continual struggle against the 
Mongols, w ho incessantly threaten them From the north. Their 
contrast in temperament with file characteristically gay and 
fiance-loving Georgians is very marked. The renowned beau¬ 
ties of the Caucasus are* of course, the Tsclierkessen or Cir¬ 
cassian .5. The TCabanlians arc less pure than the Atlighe or 


Chantry rSSj, tv, p, gi. 
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Circassians proper, but even among them the broad shoulders 
and erect carriage, with the oval face, brilliant brown eyes* and 
fine chestnut hair, are predominant. In character these Cir¬ 
cassians are also pre-eminent. Amiable* talkative, and inquisi¬ 
tive to a degree, they are also brave, chivalrous* and hospitable. 
To be sure* their name may be derived from the Turkish words 
meaning " to cut the road." Nevertheless* though given to 
brigandage, they are faithful to their friends. Their whole¬ 
sale preference of exile to Russian domination, more than 
four fifths of them having emigrated to Turkey in the sixties, 
is evidence of a not inconsiderable moral stamina. The Os¬ 
setes, who by the way call themselves Jr or Irons, stand at 
the other extreme as regards both face and character. They 
are tall, but lack suppleness, elegance, and dignity; the fea¬ 
tures are said to he irregular and angular. Our portrait is a 
good type. Many Jewish features occur, as among the Cir¬ 
cassians also, for that matter. In character they are deficient 
In bravery, their prompt acquiescence in the Russian military 
rule, as we have said, being characteristic- f ine physical pe¬ 
culiarity of importance remains to he noted. CUantrc * found 
among the Ossetes above thirty per cent of blonds. This is 
thrice as great as among the Georgians. Nearly all the other 
Caucasians are of a relatively dark type, chestnut hair and 
dark-brown eyes prevailing, although black is quite common.t 
Even among the Laze, whose whiteness of skin is remarkable, 
Chantre found the hair of a third of them black. Thus we 
are easily able to dispose of any theory of a blond Caucasian 
race in the light of these facts. 

A large area, indefinitely lx™ruled by the Mediterranean 
Sea. Caucasia, the Red Sca r and the Pamir, remains to be 
described* Obviously* Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Persia 
can not he left out of account in our review of the Oriental 
peoples of Europe. This region has been the seat of the oldest 
known civilizations. It possesses a far better claim to our 

+ Op, tit* Jv, p. i?u r r/. Khanyioft, tP, p, 113. 

f Vysdmgroid' tor example. found forty-seven per cent ol black hair 
among the Kahardians* 
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attention as a possible centre of human or cultural evolution 
than Caucasia. Two difficulties confront us at the outset in an 
analysis of its racial types, f ine is the kaleidoscopic changes 
ever taking place in the character of its nomad populations; 
the other is the intricacy oi the problem due to the central 
location of the district. To it have converged from every di¬ 
rection great currents of immigration or invasion: Tnrkish- 
Tatar, from the steppes uf Asia; European, from Greece; Afri¬ 
can, from Egypt, In the convergence of these currents upon 
this point wo find, of course, a plausible explanation fur its 
early pre-eminence in civilization. Corresponding difficulty 
in distinguishing the several ethnic elements is a necessary 
corollary of this fact, 

The distribution of language offers positively no clew to 
the problem. The Azerbcidjiau Tatars, forming a major ele¬ 
ment in the imputation of Persia, are positively Iranian in every 
trait, although their language is Turkish, Our portrait of 
one of these at page 449 reveals no symptom of Turkoman 
blood. Notwithstanding this, no other alternative is offered 
to the linguist than to class these people as Turks. The Kurds, 
on the other baud, are mainly inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey, 
hut they are Iranian in their affinities, both linguistic and 
physical. The Armenians, judging by their language which 
seems to he Aryan,* might reasonably be expected to stand 
between the Greeks and the Persians. As a matter of fact, 
thev are far more closely related physically to the Turkomans 
than to these other Aryan-speaking peoples. Language fails 
utterly to describe the racial situation. 

This extensive region is today occupied by two distinct 
racial types, roughly corresponding to two of the three races 
which we have so painfully followed over Europe.! The first 
of these ill this part of the world we may provisionally call 
the Iranian, ft includes the Persians ant! Kurds, possibly 
the Ossetes in the Caucasus, and farther to the east a large 


* Cf. note In Kerne’* Ethnnlo B ¥. |>, 4“ Whether Armenian be 

I rank, Semitic, or unique, it is surely Aryan. 

f Chantres monumental Rccherehes dans l * 1 Ask Octidtnuk, Lyon* 
iSUjS, is our authority, Q\ especially hte summary ai pp. 
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number of Asiatic tribes, from the Afghans to the Hindus* 
These peoples are all primarily long-headed and dark brunets. 
They incline to slenderness of habit, although varying in stat¬ 
ure according to circumstances. In them we recognise at once 
undoubted congeners of our Mediterranean race in Europe. 
The area of their extension runs ofT into Africa, through the 
Egyptians* who are dearly of the same race. Not only the 
modem peoples, but the ancient Egyptians and the Phcenirians 
also have been traced to the same source.* By far the larger 
portion of this part of western Asia h in ha luted by this eastern 
branch of the Mediterranean race. 

The second racial type in this borderland between Europe 
and Asia we may safely follow Qt&ntre in calling ArmenokL, 
because the Armenians most clearly represent it to-day. It 
is less widely distributed than the Iranian racial type. Out¬ 
side of Asia Minor, it occurs sporadically among a lew ethnic 
remnants in Syria and Mesopotamia. Throughout the Ana¬ 
tolian peninsula ii forms the underlying substratum of popula¬ 
tion, far more primitive than any occupation by the Turks. 
This type is possessed of a niosi peculiar head form, known 
to somatologists as hypsUhrachycephaly. It is illustrated by 
our accompanying portrait page* The head is abnormally flat¬ 
tened at the back* Tt rises sharply from the neck, while, as if 
at the expense of this foreshortening, die height of the skull 
is greatly increased. This disguises* of course, the real breadth 
of face peculiar to this type, as contrasted with the Ira¬ 
nians. Artificial compression is at once suggested by such 
head forms as these. It is undoubtedly present* either con¬ 
sciously performed or else as a product of the hard cradles. 
That the shortness of the head is not entirely artificial can not 
be doubted, or else we have a case of inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. For even in absence of such deform at ton the 
same sugar-loaf cranial form occurs,f Along with this pecul¬ 
iarity of head form are other bodily characteristics differenti¬ 
ating these people from the Iranian type. The body is heavier 
bush* with an inclsiiation—ainong the Armenians at least_to 


* Pajc 3J37 itt/ra. 
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obesity. There are not very great differences in pigmentation 
between the two racial types, Both arc overwhelmingly brunet. 

■ The rare blonds of the Caucasus are even more scarce here¬ 
abouts; although Chantre found eleven per cent of blonds 
among them, the great majority were very dark. Only as we 
enter the 1 iimataynn highlands, among Galchaa and their fel- 
lows, do lighter Ira its in hair and eyes appear 

Two rival peoples—Kurds and Armenians—contend for the 
masterv of eastern Asia Minor. Ihc first of these,, the Kurds* 
arc difficult to classify culturally'i 1 he lower classes are seden¬ 
tary dwelling in villages* white the chiefs live in tents wander¬ 
ing at will. There are nearly two million of them in all, two 
thirds in Asiatic Turkey, the rest in Persia, with a few thousand 
in Caucasia, The Armenians claim that these Kurds are of 
Median origin, but the belter opinion is that they are descend¬ 
ants of the Chaldeans. Their affinity to the Syrian Arabs can 
not be doubted.* These Kurds have remained relatively un¬ 
touched by the Mongol or Turkish invasions in the retire¬ 
ment afforded by the mountains of Kurdistan. Both in their 
language and their physical traits they are Iranian. Chantre.t 
studying them in Asia Minor, reports as to their hard fea¬ 
tures and savage aspect. T heir own derivation of Kurd is 
from a word meatsing ^excellent but the Turkish e(.]tuva¬ 
lent for it. JI wolf," seems more aptly to describe their char¬ 
acter, They are very dark, with eyes of a deep-brown tint; 
the women darker, as a rule. Our portrait at page 449 is 
fairly* typical The nose is straight or convex; rarely con¬ 
cave. The head is long and exceedingly narrow (index 78.5), 
with a face corresponding in its dimensions. The effects of 
lateral compression of the skull are plainly apparent in our 
portrait. In stature they are of moderate height As a whole, 
owing to their wide extension, nomadic habits, and lack of 
social solidarity, these Kurds arc a heterogeneous people. 
They lack the strong cementing bonds cither of religion or of 
a national literature* 


* ChanLFe, iSS^, ES P p. HI4. 

f (&J5. ]Jp- 75 J *V * with data un IS* subjects. Nawnpf, Ei 
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Even aside from their persistence in Christianity despite 
all manner of oppression, the Armenians lire by far tile most 
interesting people of Asia Minor. Of all the Orientals, they 
are the most intelligent, industrious, and peaceful In many 
traits of character they resemble the jews* * especially in their 
aptitude for commercial pursuits and in their characteristic 
frugality, inclining to parsimony. There are about five mil¬ 
lion of these Armenians in all, somewhat over half of them 
being inhabitants of Turkey* with the remainder In Russian 
Caucasia and Persia, Anthropologically, these people are of 
supreme importance as an example of purity of physical type, 
resulting from a notable social and religious solidarity. They 
rival the Jews again in this respect. One of tins nation can 
almost invariably be detected at once by means of his peculiar 
head form, which we have already described* Even in places 
where they have been isolated from the main body of the 
nation for centuries they adhere to this primitive tv pc. IIoiis- 
sav.t for example, finds the Armenian colonists near Ispahan 
in Persia settled there in 1605, still strongly individualized 
physically. 

It is not without significance, we believe, that Chant re.} 
remarking ti|>ou the purity of the Armenian type* adds that it 
is " more homogeneous in appearance than in reality.” There 
is good evidence to show that their unity of type, being largely 
a product of social selection. Is defective in those details of 
which the people themselves are not conscious. It would ap¬ 
pear that in their head form, differently from most people, they 
fully realize their own peculiarities. Deformation of the skull 
so commonly practised, seems often, as Chantre says* to 41 ex¬ 
aggerate the btacbycephaly common to them” The Kurds, 
on the other hand, Ining naturally dolichocephalic, make their 
heads appear longer than they really are by artificial means.® 
The deadly enmity between Kurds and Armenians is well 
known. Can it be that these opposing customs of cranial de- 

* On the Armenians, consult Chantre, pp r 37 ft ; Von LujetmH, 
jaB*) p p, siifi; Khanrkoff, iS6&, pp, 113; and Tvaryasovitdi, 1%;, 

f I&S 7 , p. 120. J 1695* pp, 33G, 3JI. 

* Of* nV.^ pp. 51 and 113. 
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formation arc an expression of it to some degree? We venture 
to suggest it as a partial explanation. 

That the Armenoid or hypsi-brachycephalie racial type of 
Asia Minor is not entirely a matter of artificial selection would 
appear from its prevalence in out-of-the-Way places all over 
Asia Minor, It occurs far outside the Armenian territory* It 
is more fundamental than the social consciousness of a nation. 
Von Lusehan * finds it among a number of primitive tribes 
in Anatolia/noticeably among the so-called Tachtadsky. These 
people, now few in numbers, inhabit the mountainous and re¬ 
mote districts in Lycia. Their name, Hi woodcutters,^ desig¬ 
nates the occupation 111 which they are mainly engaged* They 
are only superficially Mohammedans, their real cult being 
entirely secret* and probably pagan. Living in rude shelters 
at elevations of three or four thousand feet above the sea, they 
appear in the towns only at rare intervals. The necessity of 
selling their wares overcomes their dread of the tax-gatherer 
and of army service. Unite like the Taebtadsky physically are 
another people, known as the Bektascli, or i4 half Christians,” 
who form the town population in some regions* Down in the 
mountains of northern Syria the same stratum of population 
crops out among the Ansaries, or M little Christians/' Ac¬ 
cording to Cl 1 ant re. f these people are anthropologically indis¬ 
tinguishable from the other Armen cut I types. Generally speak¬ 
ing, all these peoples are found only in regions of isolation— 
in marshy, mountainous p or remote districts, < hi the coast 
and in the larger towns a type akin to the long-headed Greek 
is more apt to prevail* For these reasons* von Lusdiaii r ** J 
concludes that the Amienoid type is the more primitive, anti 
that it represents the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula. That 
it is older than the Turks no one can doubt. Vet we are in¬ 
clined to agree with Sergi \ that it is not necessarily the very 
earliest. In fact, there is evidence tu show a still more ancient 
tvpe, like that found in the Greek necropoli. This latter is 
quite Mediterranean in its racial affinities; probably of the 


* iSSy, pp- tgS-aij. Cf :iliu VimWry, i&05 + p. fo17. 

t r^?5. pp^ i ia* p. 5 a. 
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same origin as tlie doliclioecphalic Iranian peoples who still 
predominate to the south and west. 

Summarizing the anthropnlogieal history of Asia Minor* 
we draw the following conclusions: First, that the Mediter¬ 
ranean or Iranian racial type represents the oldest layer of 
population in this part of the world. This, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, is true of all Europe also. -A second racial 
element, subsequently superposed* is that of the Armcfioid 
or braehycephalic type. The similarity of this to our Alpine 
races of western Europe has been especially emphasized by 
the most competent authority, von Luschan.* Finally* on top 
of all has come the modem layer of immigrant and more or 
less nomadic Turks and their fellows* The possibility of con¬ 
necting one of these, our second or Armenoid type, with the 
ancient llittites can not fail to suggest it sell f Possibly it was 
Felasgie. Yon Luschan 1 '^ => suggests it Sergi 1 lrl believes 
the Pelasgi arid llitiites were both Asiatic in origin. Who 
knows? It would be of interest to examine the question fur¬ 
ther had \vc sufficient time. For our immediate purposes the 
importance of the Armenoid group is derived from the fact 
that; it, with the Caucasian one, is the only connecting link 
between the Alpine racial type of western Europe and its 
prototype, or perhaps we bad better say merely its congener, 
In the highlands of western Asia. The tenuity of ihe connect¬ 
ing link between the two is greatest at this point. Were it 
not for the potent selective influences of religion, complete 
rupture by the invading Talar-Turks might conceivably have 
taken place. As it is, the continuity of the Alpine race across 
Asia Minor can not be doubled. 

In Persia there is no such clear segregation of racial types 
as we have observed between Armenians and Kurds* who are 
as impossible of intermixture as oil and water. We have passed 
beyond the outermost sphere of European religion, Christianity. 
Marked topographical features are also lacking on the great 

* lS3q p p. 212. 

| On ElitlEte eC hnot^ni pliy consult Pc Cara, GIE 1 [etfoeUPelasigL Rom4, 
i&rj4 i Sergi P tSys a, p_ 54 . the works id right {1884}, Benin 
Tomkins (tS&j), Sayce nml ConJnr (tlg-Sy 
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plateau of Iran. A wholesale Mending of types ha* conse¬ 
quently ensued among the modern Persians* Three distinct 
ethnic influences have been at work, however, producing 
what we may call varieties, or subtypes, of the pure Iranian. 
This latter is found only in two limited districts: one among 
the Farsis about PersCpolis, just northeast of the Persian GuH; 
the other among the Loris, or “ mountaineerssomewhat far¬ 
ther to the west, over against the Kurds. Of these, the former 
are the ideal Aryans t ?) of the earlier philologists. Their skin 
is described as fair. They are slender but finely formed. This 
trait is quite noticeable in comparing them with the Turko¬ 
mans or Tatars. The hair and beard are abundant, of a dark 
chestnut colour. Thus they arc blonds, only by comparison 
with their darker neighbours on every side. Real blftiuls, with 
blue eyes, are very rare: we have Houssay's word for that.. 
The Loris arc taller and much darker, often with btaek hair. 
Let ns add that they are also acutely dolichocephalic, with 
smoothly oval faces and regular features, thus in every detail 
corresponding to the criteria necessary to adjudge them Medi¬ 
terranean by race. 

Three subvarieties of this ideal Persian type lie in the sev¬ 
eral directions of Africa, central Asia, and India- The first of 
these is Semitic. It occurs all along the line of contact with the 
Arabs, producing as a natural consequence a distinctly darker 
population toward the southwest. 1 lie second std)variety forms 
the great mass of the nation. It results from an intermixture 
with the pure Iranian of a Turkoman or Tatar strain. Such 
are the Hadjemis and Tadjiks, for example, who predominate 
in the east and northeast. The Awrbeidjlan Tatars, whom we 
have already described,! also fall within this class, Although 
they speak Turkish, they arc in reality distinctly Iranian by 
race. Our portrait on the opposite page, reproduced from 
Danilofs monograph, is fairly typical. The hair is coarser, 

* Authorities are DuhouSitt, Us Populations de la Pcrx, 1^50 5 KhaSjr* 
Loff, moire sur t'Elhntigraphic de la Perse. 1S6G; Huiissar. Les 
Pcuides Ai-luel* 4 = ta PcfW, Hull. So«. d’Anth , Lyon, pp. W1-14S, with 
map ; and [)ani lot's work of i&W in Russian, especially cob, ro-=Q, This 
we have had trios slated; our portraits are from the same soorw, 

f Page 415 w/rj. 
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inclining to black; the face is broader, with greater promi¬ 
nence of the cheek bones, than in the pure Iranian. The heads 
at the same time become broader, especially toward the north- 
cast: and wliat Bryce calls She “ slim, lithe, stealthy, and cat¬ 
like Persian," is transformed into the bigger and more robust 
Turkoman. Instead of Turkoman, dare wc say an Alpine 
strain of blood is here apparent? We shall see. Finally, our 
third subtype of the Persian occurs toward the southeast, 
among the so-called Suzians, about the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. Look at our portrait of one of these on the preceding 
page. Is not the strain of negroid blood at once apparent? 
Notice the flattened and open nose, the thick lips and the black 
hair and eves, We have reached the confines of India. Here 
we meet the first traces of the aboriginal population underlying 
the Hindoos. It includes all the native Indian hill tribes, 
and extends away off over seas into Melanesia, We are enter¬ 
ing upon a new zoological realm. Our tedious descriptive 
task for European peoples is nearly completed. 

East of Persia the several racial types which have almost 
imperceptibly blended into the modem population of that 
country divide at the western base of the central Asiatic high¬ 
lands. This great barrier, as we have already pointed out in 
our chapter on the head form, marks one of the most sudden 
racial transitions in the world. At its eastern end along the 
Himalayas, it divides the pure Mongols in Thibet from the 
Hindoos and the negroid hill tribes of India, Farther to the 
west, the Hindu-Koosh Mountains in Afghanistan have forced 
apart the two racial types which we have traced all the way 
here from Europe. North of the mountains in Turkestan 
one racial type—the Alpine—occurs among the Turkomans. 
We can not too strongly emphasize the fact that these peoples 
in the Aral-Caspian Sea depression arc by no means Mongol 
as a whole- South of the Hindu-Koosh extends the eastern 
branch of the Mediterranean race, among the Afghans and 
Hindoos. Space forbids a description of these Indo-Europeans 
in detail* We are all familiar with the type, especially as it 


* Anthropological authorises on the Hindoos are less abundant ibati 
far Ibe native or Draildian people a. R 1 sW r iSpi, h the mmx tompre- 
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Js emphasized by inbreeding and selection among the Brah¬ 
mans,* 111 ere can be no doubt of their racial affiliation with 
our Berbers, Greeks, Italians, and Spaniards. They are all 
members of the same race, at once the widest in its geo¬ 
graphical extension, the most populous, and the most primi¬ 
tive of our three European types, 

fn our former description of the Turkomans of the Aral- 
Caspian Sea depression wc have left little doubt as to their 
affinity to the Alpine race of Europe* In the mountaineers of 
the Pamir this resemblance becomes perfect, Topiuard's im¬ 
mediate recognition of this fact twenty years ago, on the basis 
of Uj fa Ivy's discoveries, has never been disputed, f More 
than that, in the highlands of the Pamir among the Galchas 
a little west of Samarkand, linguistic research has proved that 
the European or inflectional type of languages prevails over 
a large area*! These Gatcha tribes, or mountain Tadjiks, 
differ in several wafs from the great body of the nomadic 
Turkomans in the Caspian steppes. In every detail they tend 
toward the Alpine type, as if by reasi ni of thdr isolation in ihe 
mountains, a primitive population had been preserved in rela¬ 
tive purity* For ail practical purposes, our two upper portraits 
at page 45 may be taken as representative of this eastern- 
most member of the hr achy cephalic, gray-eyed, and heavily 
built race of central Europe These people arc not blonds* 
nor even as blond as the Tadjiks in the plains' They are even 
more bracliyccphallc, however, almost establishing a world's 
record in this respect. In this connection ii is curious to note 


hensive, Cf* also Mantefjarfca. 1BS3-S4 ; Crooke, i%o; and she works at 
Op per?, Raussclct, and others, 

♦ jot ns ton, Race et Cast* dans ITtide: L’Anth., vl t 1895, pp. 176- 
rRr H discuses 1 ti-o skin colour. Kollmanfi, Internationales Arrhiv fur 
Elhnoffimptiit, VI, 1S93, p. si, shows the differences in head form ; the 
Brahmans being apparently more hrachy cephalic* 

f Rct, U'Atuh., rfe^S, p. 70&. €/ note, p, 417 supra* Ujlaivy, in Bull, 

Soc, d’AmliH iSS?, p. I5 r describes the progress of opinion in this direc¬ 
tion. 

( Ujfllvy, 1^96 a. pp, 44 ft Van den Gheyti ([8S4); also ToffiaS- 
chek and others, cLted by Keane, Ethnology, p. 411. 

* bjfalvy, ifr/sa. pp. jj, 4*S. and 485, 

ao 
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that among the peoples north of the Ilindu-Koosli broad- 
headedness increases as one penetrates the moun.iatns p while on 
their southern slopes the opposite rule obtains * From either 
side, therefore, purity of types—and these, too* of a very dif¬ 
ferent sort—increase toward the watershed which lies between 
them. How different a phenomenon from that afforded by the 
gradual transitions of type on the Iranian plateau! Can it 
longer be affirmed that in approaching the highlands of Asia 
we are tracing our European racial types back to a common 
trunk? Facts all belie the assumption. Two at least, ol the 
racial elements in the peoples of Europe are as fundamentally 
different here in the heart of Asia as all through central Eu¬ 
rope. in other words, in cur progress from Europe eastward, 
instead of proceeding toward the trunk, rather does it appear 
that we have been pushing out to the farthest branches of two 
fundamentally distinct human types. 


* Of. at., p. 52, 




CHAPTER XVII + 


EUROPEAN origins: RACE ANI> LANGUAGE; THE ARYAN 
QUESTION. 

/ In our school days most of us were brought 11 P M regard 
Asia as the mother of European peoples. We were told that 
ait ideal race of men swarmed forth from the Himalayan high¬ 
lands, disseminating culture right and left as they spread 
through the barbarous West. The primitive language, parent 
to all of the varieties of speech—Romance. Teutonic. Slavic, 
Persian, or Hindustatiee—spoken by the so-called Caucasian 
or white race, was called Aryan. By inference this name was 
I shifted to the shoulders of the people themselves, who were 
I known as the Aryan race. In the days when such symmetrical 
generalizations held sway there was no science of physical 
anthropology; prehistoric archaeology was not yet. Silent. 
Ham, and fnphet were still the patriarchal founders of the 
great racial varieties of the genus Homo. A new science of 
philology dazzled the intelligent world by its brilliant discov¬ 
eries, and its words were law. Since 1S60 these early inductions 
have completely broken down in the light of modern researehj 
and even to-day greater uncertainly prevails in many phases 
of the question that would have been admitted possible twenty 
years ago. The great difficulty is to approach the matter in 
a calm and entirely judicial spirit; for it may justly be affirmed 
that no other scientific question, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the doctrine of evolution, was ever so bitterly discussed or 
so internally confounded at the hands of Chauvinistic or other- 
wire biassed writers. 

t , At tbe very outset let us rigidly distinguish the phenom¬ 
ena, principles, and conclusions concerning race from those 
of language and culture, am! each of these in turn from the 

4S3 
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oilier Archeology, to be sure, may sometimes combine the 
data of human remains with those of an attendant civilization; 
but phitology has, in our present state of knowledge,no possible 
bond of union in the study of European origins with either of 
the other two sciences. All attempts, therefore* to correlate 
linguistic data with those derived from the study of physical 
characteristics arc not only illogical and unscientific; they are 
at the same time impossible and absurd H jas we shall hope to 
show. They involve an entire misconception of the just prin¬ 
ciples and limitations of scientific research* 

Two antagonistic opinions respectively characteristic of 
the rival French and German schools of anthropology, have 
obtained widespread popular currency through neglect to ob¬ 
serve the rule laid down in the preceding paragraph. The 
first of these is that the ** Aryan race ” was somehow blond* 
l ongriieaded , and tall—in other words, that the ancestors of 
the modem Teutonic type were the original civilizers of Eu¬ 
rope. For civilization and Aryanism were indissolubly con¬ 
sidered as one anti the same; all plausible enough, to he sure, 
until you look the matter squarely in the face. It is easy to 
sec how this gratuitous assumption of a tall, blond “ Aryan 
race +P originated. The sacred books of the East suggested 
that the chosen people were t,: white nten, M This is not sur¬ 
prise ng, in view of the fact that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India, among whom they came, were veritably then, as they 
arc to-day, negroes. Johnston r!,: ' has shown us how clearly 
a blond skin is an index of caste among the Brahmans even 
at this late day. After the Vedas the Creeks took it up, and 
represented their ideal types after the same blond fashion.* 
The coincidence that many of the most distinctive Ary an-speak- 
ing Europeans today are blonds compared with the Basques. 
Magyars, Turks* and Mongols, who He outside the Aryan pale, 
apparently gave scientific voucher to the view* The Intlo- 
Germanic languages—note the adjective—were essentially Eu¬ 
ropean: the Teutonic type was the only real Hwno EuropPHS- 
Hence Homo Ettrop&us was the original Aryan. A logical 


* C/, Lapougc, iSSga; Sergl, 1&9S a, p, rg. 
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leap in the dark I Thh did not prevent ii from being taken. 
The idea gained in prestige year by year, especially as the 
racial Teutouism of the tipper classes all over Europe was defi¬ 
nitely established What wonder that the blond ness, tallness 
—nay* even the necessary long-headed iies^—oi the “ Aryan 
race " rose about the need of proof? At the hands of \\ ilser,* 
Poesche *Ptnka i'" J , Zaborowski.f Lapougc < l# % and their 
disciples it has attained the rank of law! 

1 ^Thc scientific heresy of attempting^ Ufli^fcg a linguisti c | 
centre through appeal to physical characteristics has created 
its greatest devastation among the ranks of the philologists; 
even Sayce <"">■ Khys,t mid Rendall rtfrJ seem to have been 


deceived by its apparent plausibility. Some of the older an¬ 
thropologists were certainly tainted with the notion. Sehaff- 
hausen, Ecker, and von Holder are all cited in its favour by 
Penka.* The notion crops out all along through the memo¬ 
rable discussions over the Aryan question in the Soeiete d h An¬ 
thropologic at Paris in iS&^f Latterly, with clearer light upon 
the subject, few authorities upon cither side hesitate to con¬ 
demn any and all such attempts to correlate the data of two 
l entirely incompatible and independent sciences. Virchow, for 
1 example, styles such a theory of an “ Aryan race" as HS pure 
fiction.'" Reinach * l ' K * stigmatizes Pen kids hypothesis that the 
Aryans were Scandi navia ns as a * prehi storic romance.' 1 Few 
somatol agists would even agree w ith Huxley * to-day that 
blond ness of the Aryans is a "Hair working hypothesis'*; or 
assume with Keane that nevertheless, all things considered* 
it seems probable enough.” Max M idler '""' t making heroic 
reparation for the errors of his youth* hits much nearer the 
mark when lie writes: +t To me, an ethnologist who speaks of 
an Aryan race, Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and hair, is as great 
a sinner as a linguist who speaks of a dolichocephalic diction¬ 
ary Or a braehyeephaiie grammar. It is worse than a Eaby- 



* iSSj. p. 77. t iSfjBt p. 62. I p. 251. 

9 Van HokLer. p, 32. expressly denies the possibility of arty racial 

proof. 

I Jt/ium/by RcEnacti, iBrja, pp, 3^-46. Sec also Aryans in index to our 
supplementary Bibliography, * i£so h p. 397* 
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Ionian confusion of tongues—it is downright theft. * . ♦ If 
1 say Aryas, I mean neither blood p nor bones* nor hair, nor 
skull I mean simply those who speak an Aryan language 
We have shown what havoc may be wrought in dear think¬ 
ing by attempted correlations between physical anthropology 
and linguistics,/ A second error against which we must b e 
Ion our guard is that of^eonlusni g tSFilatlT ol archaeology with 
[ those ol The science of language Because a people early hit 
upon the knowledge of bronze and learned how to tame horses 
and milk cows, it does not follow that they also invented the 
declension ol nouns and the conjugation of verbs. Such an 
assumption is scarcely less unwarranted than that a man's 
hair must be blond and his eyes blue because he is inflectional 
in his speech?] Nevertheless, this Ss the basis upon winch many 
anthropologists of the Gallic school * have sought to identify 
the Alpine race 1 —a predominant element in the French nation, 
be it observed—as the only and original Aryans. Whether 
they arc justified, in the first place, in their claim that this 
race really bore an Oriental culture into western Europe will 
be food for our further discussion.f But, even assuming for a 
moment's peace that they did. It dries not and can not prove 
anything further respecting the language which was upon their 
lips, Unless reasoning can be held well aloof from any such 
assumptions, the quest inn of European origins will never cease 
to be an arena in which heads are wildly broken to no scien¬ 
tific avail. 

In order that we may conscientiously distinguish between 
the positively proved and the merely hypothetical, we shall 
advance by propositions, keeping them in martial order. We 
are entering debatable territory. One great advantage alone 
we may claim. As Americans* we should he endowed with 
a * the serene impartiality of a mongrel/ 1 as the late Professor 

* De Monlllet, 1S79: UjNvy. 1SS4.br p- 437^ Scrgi< 1S9S a, p. 141 : 
Zamjkv, iSlji a, p. 77. Canon Taylors reasoning ii also prejudiced by this 
asstlmplion (l%3, p, 295), ZaboroWSkl* T$Sl< assert* that llcnti Marten 
aiming Frenchmen ;itnne di dienes from Ellis view, lie should have added 
LapouKC. Cf, Reirtach. 1S92, p, 594 and the renewed dis^iaifrEo-Pl 

of the Aryan nue^iEnn m the SociGUi d 1 Anthropologic in fSjq. 
f Pi^ r e 4B6 ifl/w. 
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Huxley put it. No logical conclusion lias terror for us. 
Whether the noble Aryan be proved Teuton, Celt, or Iberian, 
it is all the same. We have no monopoly of inheritance in it 
in any case. 

Concerning race, first of all, we may hold four propositions 
to be fairlv susceptible of proof. They are as follows. 

I. The European races, as a whale, sharw signs of <1 secondary 
or derived origin; certain characteristics, especially the texture 
of the hair, lead us to class them as intermediate between I tic ex¬ 
treme primary types of the Asiatic tutd the itegfo rtuts ru'/vt-fCi/y. 

From what ive have seen of the head form, complexion, 
and stature of the population of Europe, we might be ted to 
expect that in other physical traits as well this little continent 
contained all extremes of human variation. We have been sur¬ 
prised. perhaps, at the exceeding diversity of forms occurring 
within so restricted an area, and in a human group which 
most of us have perhaps been taught to regard as homogene¬ 
ous. One phy sical characteristic. ah** .affords. justffiotion 
for this hy pothesis of ethnic homo geneity . This is the form 
aiul texture of the hair. Only in this respect, not in its colour, 
the hair is quite uniform all over Europe, and even far into 
Hindustan, where Aryan languages have migrated. At the 
same time, however, this texture in itself indicates a second¬ 
ary origin—that is to say, it denotes a human type derived 
from the crossing of others which we may class as primary. 
The population of Europe, iti other words, should_be_num¬ 
bered among the secondary races of tin earth. \\ hf-t '-s con¬ 
stituent elements may have been we shall discuss somewhat 
later. 

The two extremes of hair texture in the human species are 
the crisp curly variety so familiar to us in the African negro; 
and the stiff, wiry, straight hair of the Asiatic and the Ameri¬ 
can aborigines. These traits are exceedingly persistent; they 
persevere oftentimes through generations of etlmtc intermix¬ 
ture. It has been shown by Primer Hey and others that this 
outward contrast in texture is due to, or at all events coin¬ 
cident with, real morphological differences in structure. The 
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curly hair is almost always of a flattened, ribbon-like form 
in cross section, as examined microscopically; while* cut 
squarely across, the straight hair more often inclines to a fully 
rounded or cylindrical shape. It may be coarse, or fine, or of 
any colour, but the texture remains quite constant in the same 
individual and the same race. Moreover, this peculiarity in 
cross section may often be detected in any crossing ol these 
extreme types* The result of such intermixture is to impart 
a more or less wavy appearance to the hair, and to produce 
a cross section intermediate between a flattened oval and a 
circle. Roughly speak nig, the more pronounced the flatness 



Xkjto ty-pe - l^4Fi-d4. 1 : From hu^htn* Die nberen Ni[-Linder, 


the greater is the tendency toward waviness or curling, and 
the reverse. 

Our map, after Gerland shows the geographical distri- 
h li i ion of these several varieties of hair texture among the races 
of the earth. As in all our preceding world maps, we have to 
do with the aboriginal and not the imported peoples. Our 
data for North America apply to the Indians alone, before the 
advent of either the whites or negroes. These latter depart 
in no wise physically from the types whence they were de¬ 
rived, Tt appears that most of Asia and both the Americas 
are quite uniformly straight-haired. At the other extreme 
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stands Africa, and especially Papua and the archipelago to the 
southeast of it, which as far as the Fiji group is known as 
Melanesia, or the ' black islands/' According to Keane 4<M \ 
the name Papua is derived from a Malay word, meaning friz¬ 
zled/' This map strikingly corroborates the evidence pre¬ 
sented by our other world maps showing the distribution of 
the bead form and the skin colour. Generally speaking, the 
aphorism holds that the round-headed people are also roulid- 
haired, The black-skinned races are, on the other hand, gen¬ 
erally long-headed and characterized by hair of an elongated 
oval in cross section. Physical anthropologists, to be sure, 
distinguish several subvarieties of this curly hair, T bus* among 
the Bushmen and Hottentots at the southern tip of Africa, 
the spirals are so light that the hair aggregates in little nub¬ 
bles over tlie scalp, leaving what were long supposed to be 
entirely bald spots between. This is known as the pepper¬ 
corn type, from its resemblance to such grains scattered over 
the heath And In Melanesia the texture is not quite like that 
of the main body of the Africans; hut for all practical pur¬ 
poses they may all be classed together. 

The remaining lulls upon our map denote the extension 
of the wavy textured hair, winch h generally intermediate in 
cross section, varying from rihhontikc to nearly cylindrical 
shape. There are three separate subdivisions under this head. 
Two of these h the Polynesian and the Australian, are most cer¬ 
tainly wavy-haired mongrels, derived from intermixture of 
the straight-haired Asiatic races with the extreme frizzled type 
of Melanesia. This latter is by all authorities regarded as the 
primitive occupant of the Pacific archipelago, and of Indo¬ 
nesia as well. Among the Malays, and such hybrids as the 
Japanese! the Asiatic type preponderates; in the Australian 
peoples the other dement is more strongly represented* Tas¬ 
mania is quite distinct from its neighbouring continent. Iso¬ 
lation perhaps has kept it true to its primitive type. The Poly¬ 
nesians and Mi crones ians seem to be compounded of about 
equal proportions of each. Of course, all sorts of variations 
are common. The peoples of the Pacific are peculiarly aber¬ 
rant in this respect. Some islands are characterized by quite 
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lank and coarse-haired types; some have the frizzled hair stiff¬ 
ened just enough to make it stand on end, producing those 
surprising shocks familiar to us in our school-geography illus¬ 
trations of the Fiji islanders. 

What shall we sav of the European races, the third of our 
intermediate types? Here also all individual variations occur, 
seemingly in utter defiance of any law. The Italian is as apt 
to he Straight-halted as the Norwegian; in either nation the 
airly variety seems to occur sporadically. Yet common ob¬ 
servation, to say nothing of microscopical examination, would 
naturally class the population ot Europe among the fine-tex¬ 
tured, wavy-haired races of the earth. One never sees the 
wiry form so familiar in the American Indian, or the frizzle 
of the full-blooded negro. Are we to infer from this that the 
people of Europe, therefore, are, like the Polynesians and Aus¬ 
tralians, the result of an ethnic cross between other more pri¬ 
mary types? Certainly the study of the head form, with every 
extreme known to man within the confines of the single con¬ 
tinent, seems to discredit tins possibility. The only alternative! 
is to consider this texture of hair to be a more liquid char¬ 
acteristic, so to speak, than the shape of the head; in other 
words, to assume that a few drops of alien blood might suffice 1 
to produce an intermediate texture of the hair, and yet not 
be adequate to modify the head form. If 'bis were indeed so, 
then we might imagine that, even while our three European 
races have k ept reasonably distmrt inhjtod-iomi.intermixture 
has nevertheless token place to some extent in every nook and 
comer of the continent; and that this infinitesimal crossing 
has been enough to modify the hair texture. But we are now 
wandering off into vague hypothesis. There is yet enough 
that is positively known to demand onr attention without in¬ 
dulging in speculation. We have stated the situation; let the 

reader draw* Ids own conclusions. 

II Tht and lowest strata of Muhtim in E uropt&a* 

tw-frmily btig-iwinltd: pn'baNhty h ints to the living SledjUr- 
1 r mcan ra ce as most nearly representative of it to-day* 

Of the most primitive types, coexisting with a fauna and 
flora now extinct or migrated witli change of climate from 
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central and western Europe, often times no remains exist ex¬ 
cept the skulls by which to judge of their ethnic affinities. 
We know more, in fact, concerning their culture than their 
physical type in the earlier stone age at least; but it is never¬ 
theless established beyond all question that they were dolicho¬ 
cephalic* and that,, too p to a remarkable degree. This feature 
characterized all subdivisions of the populations of this epoch. 
Many varieties have been identified by specialists, such as the 
stocky, short-statured Neanderthal type and the taller and 
more finely moulded Cro-Magnon race. The classification of 
each nation differs in minor details, but they all agree in this, 
that the population both of the early and the late stone age 
was long-headed to an extreme, 

Thc _present- unanimity of opinion among archaeologists 
concerning this earliest dolichocephalic population is all the 
more remarkable because it represents a complete reversal of 
the earliest theories on the subject. Retains, in 1842, from a 
comparison of the Scandinavians with the Lapps and Finns, 
propounded the hypothesis that the latter broad-headed bra-j 
net types were the relics of a pre-Aryan population of Europe! 
The comparative barbarism of the Lapps confirmed him m 
this view. It seemed to lie plain that this Mongoloid or Asi¬ 
atic variety of man had been repressed to this remote north¬ 
ern region by an immigrant blond, long-headed race from the 
southwest. That this is in a measure true for Scandinavia can 
not be denied. A r bo's researches show a Lapp substratum 
considerably outside their present restricted territory. That 
is a very different matter from the affirmation that such a bra- 
chycephatic f" Turanian 11 ) race once inhabited all Europe be¬ 
fore the Aryan advent. Such was, however, the current opin¬ 
ion. To show its popularity, it is only necessary to cite the 
names of its leading exponents.* Xitssnn and Steen strap first 
took it up, and then afterward SchaffUiausen* Nicohicci, Thur- 
nani, Lubach, Busk, and Carter Blake, Its leading exponents 
in France were Primer Rev and I )e Quatrefages. Edwards 
and Rellngiiet assumed it as proved in all their gen era! izat ions,. 

* Cf. Hamy, p. 44 l »ad Virchow, 1S74 a ; Metiscb,, ti, pp, 

445 . 5 . 2 ^- 530 ; £k;h j iffhausen, iSB^. 
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Then began the discoveries of abundant prehistoric remains 
all over Europe, particularly in France. These with one ac¬ 
cord tended to show that the European aborigines of the stone 
age were not Mongoloid like the Lapps after all, but the exact 
opposite. In even* detail they resembled rather the dolicho¬ 
cephalic negroes of Africa. The only other races approaching 
them in tong-headed ness are either the Eskimos, whom Boyd 
Dawkins believes to be a relic of this early European people, 
or else the Australians. Huxley, in turn, long ago asserted 
these latter savages to be our human progenitors. W e need 
not stop to discuss either of these radical opinions. It is suffi¬ 
cient for us that Broca finally dealt the death blow to the older 
view in 1868 by the evidence from the caves of Ferigord; the 
very district where our living Cro-Magnon type still survives, 
as we have already shown. 

This dolichocephalic substratum has been traced all over ( 
Europe with much detail in the neolithic or late stone age; by 
which time the geography and the flora and fauna of the con¬ 
tinent had assumed in great measure their present conditions, 
\\r know that the long-headed type, now predominating on 
the northern and southern outskirts of Europe, in Spain, souili- 
en) Italy, the British Isles, and Scandinavia, once occupied 
territory dose up to the foot of the high Alps on every side. 
Remains of it have not yet been found in the mountains them¬ 
selves, although closely hedging them in on every side. For 
1 example, Zampa, Nicolocd. and Scrgi have alike collected 
evidence to prove that the whole basin of the Po River, now 
a strongly brachycephalic centre, was in the neolithic period 
populated by this long-headed type* in other words, Italy, 
from end to end, was once uniform anthropologically in the 
head form of its people; in the south it is to-day still true to 
I he primitive and alioriginal type. As far north as Rome no 
change can be detected between the modern and the most 
ancient skulls.! For France, a recent summary of the human 
remains of the late stone age, based upon nearly seven hun¬ 
dred skeletons or skulls, shows an overwhelming preponder- 


yide pa^e atri j it fra. 


tCahm, rS 63 , [t- mj : Nkolued, i 8 jj. 
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anccof this long-headed type,* The round-heads were almost 
entirely absent in the beginning* as we showed them heretofore 
to have been in the British Isles during the same cpockf 
France was apparently very unevenly populated. In all the 
uplands, especially the central plateau of Auvergne, human 
remains are less abundant, although when occurring being of 
the same decidedly long-headed type J—this* be it remem¬ 
bered, in the same district where to-day one of the roundest- 
headed populations in the world resides. For Germany, in¬ 
vestigation all points the same way, Ranke = has exhibited 
the chronological development with great clearness For Ba¬ 
varia. This region corresponds to northern Italy in its prox- 
unity to the main core of the living Alpine type. In Bavaria* 
now like the Po basin the seat of a purely hrachycephalic 
population, the paleolithic inhabitants were exclusively long¬ 
headed. The average index of seven crania of this most an¬ 
cient epoch Ranke finds to l>e yfh At the Lime of the early 
metal period a large part of the racial substitution had appar¬ 
ently taken place, broad-headed ness being quite prevalent. 
After a diminution of the cranial index, during the period of 
the FfflbnixnidmiHfa it again rose to its present figure (83), 
as it appears in the modem broad-headed Bavarians. This 
agrees even hi details all too closely with the independently 
discovered data for France to be a mere coincidence. 

As for the outlying parts of Furnpe, the same law holds 
good without exception, 'finis in Spain, whether judged by 
crania from the caves and dolmens or from the kitchen middens 
of Mtigem, the modem population is almost an exact counter¬ 
part of the most ancient on<?.|| A slight increase in breadth 

w Salmon. 1S95. Ft, iV stria Li on curve on p. nti mfr,t, G. de MortHtet* 
i 9 -rS and 1897, p, 275 ; Rcifuieh, iSSr,. it ■ and Hcrv6 H iSgg.gtve convenient 
iu mm arks also. f Pn^e 506 infra, 

t Durand and tie L&pOUge, lSi>7-^, reprint pp, 13 and 57. 

»iSy7£i H pp. 58-^5. Cf ; KoEJrminn, iSBi-% and mi a: Virchow. 
1^72 hi Amrnnn, 1 $ 03 * p- 66, Eck^r, p, 79. said mixed : but von 

Holder, *576, p. 30 t found purer. For A knee-Lorraine, also true : Blind, 
1898, P - 4 ^ 

I Olivlera. iu Cnrtaitbae. l9S6 t PP- 305"3T6 - JatcjUes. in Sirel, 1SS7. pp. 
373-396 , and also rSSS, p.221 ; 016 Hr, 1894a, pp. 2*^262 : anti Anton, 1B97* 
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of head is noticeable, for even the long-headed Spaniards, like 
the French as well, scarcely equal the absolutely negroid head 
form of the earliest inhabitants. The same fact confronts us 
in Scandinavia. Long-headed as the people are to-day, they 
constitute a less pronounced type than their prehistoric an¬ 
cestors. All authorities agree upon this point* Turning next 
toward the cast, we have already cited the testimony for the 
Slavic cotin tries, f It admits of no possible doubt. And, last 
of all, even as far as the Caucasus, beneath its present brachy- 
cephalic population there is evidence that the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants were clearly long-headed.J Thus we have covered 
every part of Europe, emphasizing the same indubitable fact 
On tv in one place—in the highest Alps—-is this law unverified, 

U seems as if this inhospitable region had remained unin¬ 
habited until a later time. 

Assuming it as proved, therefore, that the first popula¬ 
tion of Europe was of this quite uniform type of head font), 
what do we know of its other physical characteristics? This 
/ concerns the second half of our primary proposition. That is 
to say, may we decide to which branch of the living Jong- 
headed race it belongedthat of the tall, blond Teuton or of 
the shorter-slain red, dark-complexioned Mediterranean type? 

It is a matter of no small moment to settle ill is if possible. 
Unfortunately, we can prove nothing directly concerning the 
complexion, for of course alt tracer of hair have long since 
disappeared from the graves of this early period, F resump¬ 
tive! v, the type was rather brunet than blond, for in the dark 
colour of hair and eye it would approach the foundation tints 
of all the rest of the human race. The light hair and blue 
eye of northern Europe are nowhere found in any appreciable 
proportion elsewhere, save perhaps among the Ainas in Japan, 
an insignificant people, too few in numbers and too remote to 
affect the generalization. If. therefore, as all consistent stu¬ 
dents of natural history hold to-day, the human races have 1 j 
evolved in the past from some common root type, this pre- f j 

* Von Du riven, 1876; A. Remus. tS« : Alba. iSSs: Mnntelius, 1893 b. 
p. 3 i; Barth, TSrjfi, t 3 JZ >■ 

| Chamte, iS$7* H„ p. i6i h 
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dominant dark colour must be regarded as the more primi¬ 
tive.* * It is not permissible for an instant 10 suppose that 
ninety-nine per cent of the human species has varied from a 
blond ancestry, white the flaxen-haired Teutonic type alone 
has remained true to its primitive characteristics. 

jjvVe &re strengthened in this assumption that the earliest 
Europeans were not only long-headed, but al so dark-mmptfx - 
ioned . by various points in our inquiry thus far. We have 
proved the prehistoric antiquity of the living Cro-Magnon type 
in southwestern France; and we saw that among these peasants 
the prevalence of black hair and eyes is very striking. And 
comparing types in the British Isles, we saw that everything 
tended to show' that the brunet populations of Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland constituted the most primitive stratum of popu¬ 
lation in Britain, Furthermore, in that curious spot in Gar- 
fa guana, where a survival of the ancient Ligurian population 
of northern Italy is indicated, there also arc the people char¬ 
acteristically dark 4 Judged, therefore, either m the light of 
general principles or of local details, it would seem as if this 
earliest race in Europe must have been very dark. It was Medi- 
I terranean in its pigmental affinities, and not Scandinavian,! 

As to stature, a trait in which the Teuton and the Iberian 
differ markedly from one another to-day, we have abundant 
evidence that this neolithic population was more akin to the 
medium-slatured French than to the relatively gigantic Ger¬ 
mans and Scandinavians* The men of this epoch were not T 
to be sure, as diminutive as the modem south Italians or the 
Spaniards; they seem rather to approximate the medium 
height of the inhabitants of northern Africa. These Berbers 
and their fellows, in fact, shading off as they do into the negro 
race south of the Sahara, we must regard as having least de¬ 
parted koffi the aboriginal European type. And in Europe 
proper, the brunet long-headed Mediterranean race is hut 
slightly aberrant from it. It may have become stunted by too 


• c/. SdiaafTtiauseii, iSBr;, p, 70, j Livl, p. 155, 

I This flatly Contradicts Keane's affirmation f Ethnology, p, 376), b*MeJ 
upufl antiquated tlftia from De £) ua* re fagea. 

* C/n page 307 safra, for exampEe, 
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protracted civilization; it may have changed somewhat in facial 
proportions; hut, on the whole, it has remained true to its an¬ 
cestral image. Call it ' A At! anto-Mediterranean " wiih Dctiiker^ 
or lbero-Fictish ” with Rhys belief that a single fairly 1 
uniform physical type once prevailed throughout western Eu¬ 
rope ■“ from Gibraltar to Denmark ,p is daily growing in favour. 

IIL (fjs hJx^.y jfrefiuWf that the Teutonic race of northern [ 
Ettratfc is mcrdxt jl smkllsL iki s . p rimitive lo ng-headed tyfe of 
the stone a ge; both its distinctive bhndness and its remarkable 
st a litre having been acquired in the reiatke isolation of Scaudi- 
mivia through the modifying influences of emiranment and of 
artificial selection. 

This theory of a tmhy of origin of the two lon g- heade d races 
of Europe is not entirely novel Etiropaeus proposed it 
twenty years ago. Only within the last decade has it attained 
widespread acceptance among the very best author ides: from 
the status of a remote possibility attaining the dignity of a well- 
nigh proved fact.* We affirm it as the best working hypothe¬ 
sis possible in the light of recent investigations. It will be t 
seen at once that this theorem rests upon the assumption that I 
the head form is a decidedly more permanent racial character -\ 
islic than pigmentation. In so doing it relegates to a second¬ 
ary position the colour of the hair and eyes, which so eminent 
an anthropologist as Huxfey has made the basis of his whole 
scheme of classification of European peoples, Brinton and 
even Virchowhave likewise relied upon these latter traits 
in preference to the phenomena of craniotogy in their racial 
classifications. Nevertheless* with all due respect to these dis¬ 
tinguished authorities, we do not hesitate to affirm I hat the re¬ 
search of the last ten years has turned the scales an favour of 
die cranium, if properly studied* as the most reliable test of 
race* Tomaschek \ is surety right in applying Linnaeus" can- 

* Hogdatiof, 11593, p, : Nicderle, a. p. 131; and in Clobu 4 h ] 5 txi* 
No. 24 ; Scrjji, a, p r 9 ? ; ifaS a. chap. ix + ami Ib especially : A. J. 
Evans. iBijf*. To Lapouge (iSS^o, p. 167) apparently belongs credit for 
prior statement. Canon Taylor p. hi (US at It. The wide ei- 

tension of the Cro-Magnon race* already Traced (p, 177 rtipra), fully bears 
out the theory. C/, de LapoUae H r 9 ^> h p, 36 *t Stq r 

J Cited by 0 . Schrader^ lB9&, p. lost, 

37 
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tton concerning the lower animals to man, Aihiimim hc credt 
colori We know that bnmciness varies with age m the same 
itulividual—that is one proof of its impermanence, in a pre¬ 
ceding chapter we have devoted much attention to proving also 
that there is a faetorof the environment in mountainous or mter 
tile regions which operates to increase the proportion of hlond 
traits among men. We did not seek in these cases to determine 
whether such changes were due to climate alone or to the de¬ 
fective nutrition which too often attends a poverty of environ¬ 
ment It is a well-recognised law m the geographical distri¬ 
bution of lower forms of life that two hundred and fifty feet 
increase in altitude is equivalent to one degree s remove in lati¬ 
tude from the equator. If this be true applied to man, it would 
lead us to expect a steady increase of blondness toward the 
north of Europe, a fact which all our maps have substantiated 
fullv. Experience in colonizing Africa to-day indicates that 
this adaptation of the Teutonic race to a northern climate con¬ 
stitutes a serious bar to its re-entry into the equatorial regions. 
May not this change physiologically he correlated in some way 
with the modified pigmentation?* We may assume, in other 
words, that as the primitive dark type of the stone age grad¬ 
ually spread over northern Europe, environmental influences 
slowly, very slowly, through scores of generations, have in¬ 
duced a blond subvariety to emerge. Its differentiation would 
in such an event be commensurate with the distance from its 
original southern centre of migration. In so far as this pro¬ 
cess is concerned, leaving other details open for the severest 
criticism later, Fenka and his disciples seem to have been m 
the right. This is the thought dearly stated by Marshall in his 
Biological Lectures, that “the white man and the negro have 
been differentiated through the long-continued action of selec¬ 
tion and environment.” f 

Climate as an explanation for the derived blondness of the 
Teutonic race is not sufficient by itself to account for the phe¬ 
nomenon* Its blondness is something more than a direct prod¬ 
uct of the fogs of the Germa n Ocean. This is proved at once by 


• p aff c 5 jS infra. Cf, also Beddw, 1*93, p. 10. 
f Cited by Keane, 1S96, f. J 7 J. 
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a significant fact on which we laid emphasis in an earlier chap¬ 
ter—viz., that blond ness not only decreases as we proceed 
southward from Scandinavia, but in an easterly direction as 
well. In other words, the Russians at the latitude of Norway 
and Sweden are far more brunet Ln type than the Scandinavians. 
How shall we reconcile this with our erivironmentai hypothe¬ 
sis? In the first placc T the hordes speaking the Slavic languages 
are comparatively recent immigrants in that part of Europe; 
they are physically allied to the broad-headed Alpine type. 
For this reason, comparisons between Scandinavia anti the 
lands directly east of it are vitiated at once. But there is yet 
another reason why we may expect these Teutons to be notable 
even in their own latitude by reason of their blotidncss. It is 
this: that the trait has for some reason become so distinctive 
of a dominant race all over Europe that it has been rendered 
susceptible to the influence of artificial selection. Thus a pow¬ 
erful agent is allied to climate to exaggerate what may once 
have been an insignificant trait. Were there space we might 
adduce abundant evidence to prove that the upper classes in 
France, Germany, Austria, and the British Isles are distinctly 
lighter in hair and eyes than the peasantry-* It fs no coinci¬ 
dence that caste and cotmr are of common derivation in the 
Sanscrit language. The classical Latin writers abound in testi¬ 
mony to tills effect. The Teutonic conquerors of prehistoric 
times, the Rcihcngrabcr for example, were of this type. Both 
tall stature and blondness together constitute insignia of noble 
descent. Since the time of the Eddas, the servile ones Stave 
always been described as short brunets, according to von 
Holder £hTfl) . Borrow tells us in his Bible in Spain that “ne¬ 
gro h is an opprobrious epithet even in that dark country. Gum- 
mere has collected some interesting materials from mediaeval 
literature on this point.f The thrall or churl is invariably a 
dark type, the opposite of the flaxen-haired, blue-eyed jarl or 
earl. The rule has been effective in painting, Christ a blond, 

* Von Ilfl[ 4 er» 1876. p. IS: Beddoe, 167*, p. 177. and p, 187, com- 
paring different classes In Cork, Ireland ; Taylor, l9% p, ; Mack in- 
wsh t 1866, Cf< pages 283, 295. and 352 tafr* for examples. 

t Germanic Origin*, pp. 62 iff. €/. Bcddoc, p. IJ K 
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the two thieves as notably dark, was long the invariable rule 
in artistic composition,* Let us suppose, then, that such an 
opinion concerning nobility became widespread; suppose that 
it were intensified by the splendid military and political ex¬ 
pansion of the Teutons in historic times all over the comment; 
suppose it to have become the priceless heritage of people more 
or less isolated in a comer of Europe! Is there any doubt that, 
entirely apart from any natural choice exerted by the physical 
environment, an artificial selective process would have been 
engendered, which in time would become mighty m its re¬ 
sults? Is it not permissible to ascribe in some measure both 
the patent btondness of this Teutonic race and its unique 
stature as well to this cause? This is our hypothesis aL all 

events. , . , I 

IV. It is certain that, after the partial occupation of western 

Europe fry a dolichocephalic Africaiwid type in the stone age, ait 
invasion by a broad-headed race of decidedly Asiatic affinities look 
place. Tliis intrusive clement is represented to-day fry the llpine j 
type of central Europe. 

We know that the broad-headed layer of population was 
not contemporary with the earliest stratum we have described 
above, because its remains are often found directly superposed 
upon it geologically. From all over western Europe comes tes¬ 
timony to this effect. We have seen in preceding chapters 
how dear the distinction was in Britain, Russia, and northern 
Italy.f France gives us the dearest proof of it. Oftentimes 
where several layers of human remains are found in caves or 
other burial places, the long-headed type is quite unmixed in 
the lowest stratum; gradually the other type becomes more 
frequent; until it outnumbers its predecessor utterly. It ap¬ 
pears as if in Gaul the Alpine type first entered over two 
routes, and it is curious to note that these did not in any way 
follow the usual channels of immigration; for the broad-headed 
race seems to have come by infiltration, so to speak, follow¬ 
ing along the upland districts and the mountai n chains. Sal- 

* Jacobs, 1S66 a, P- XJtvl, reprint; also Heddoe, i&fti b. p. 
a Hi mis that' tit! The second century Christ was depleted as dark. 

} Pages ads and jufl rvfra, and 490 m/rtt. 
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mim* * who has traced this movement archteologically in great 
detail, finds the first appearance of the new-comers in the vicin¬ 
ity of the Ardennes plateau, coming into France from the 
northeast. Their second avenue ot approach was directly from 
ttie high Alps, crossing the Rhone, and thence over Auvergne 
toward the southwest f This central plateau, in fact, like the 
Alps, seems to have been first settled at this period. Ihe whole 
basin of the Seine was overflowed, and the incoming human 
tide swept clear out to the point of Brittany, where it has so 
completely held its own even to this day in relative purity, 
Topinard <’«' perhaps slightly overstates the case when he 
ascribes the cast of eves among certain Breton types to an 
Asiatic descent. BuL current opinion about the Oriental origin 
of the brachvcephalic type in western Europe is based upon 
competent testimony of this ktnd.J 

The intensity of the supersession of an old race by a new 
one becomes more marked in proportion as we approach the 
Alps, the present stronghold of the Alpine broad-headed race. 
Nevertheless, in the mountains themselves, as we have al¬ 
ready said, no displacement of an earlier population seems 
to have been necessary; for from Switzerland, Auvergne in 
south central France, and the German Alps eastward, the in¬ 
hospitable highlands seem to have been but sparsely if at all 
occupied by the earlier long-headed races. At all events, it 
is certain that in these restricted areas the broad-headed type 
is the most primitive’ There it has remained in relative purity 
ever since. From the earliest remains of the lake dwellers; be¬ 
fore bronze or iron were known; before many of the simpler 
arts of agriculture or domestication of animals were developed; 
man has in these Alps remained perfectly true to his ancestral 


* iScjS, Cf. Topkard, Anthropology, 1890, p. 441 , 'or succinct slate- 
metil: as also Hcrvfc, 1694 b, nrni 1696; Hour*. i8S}; and Colleffnon, 
[fiSl-’SJS, 

f Cclliffnoii, 169411. p. 69: Lapougc and Durand, 1697-9B. 
f Coll iff non, 1894 a, p. 9, Sergi'e later work, 1*9* a, chapter vt. 

* Ranke. 1S97 a, is particularly good on this. While in middle Bavaria 
affceai increase oC brachyecphnly has taken place; in the southern part 
bread-headed ness 1* certainly a boriffinal. Cf. also von H Older, tSSo. 
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type.* We can add art after art to his culture, but we can not 
till very recent times detect any movement of population, after 
the first occupation in a state of relative savagery by this broad- 
headed racc-i It is a surprising instance of the persistency of 
physical types. 

The extent of this first occupation of Europe by the Alpine 
race was once much broader than it is to-day. Evidence accu¬ 
mulates to show that it spread widely at first, but that it was 
afterward obliged to recede from its first extravagant claims 
to possess all Europe. In a former chapter we saw’ that all 
along the southwest coast of Norway clear evidence of inter¬ 
mixture with this broad-headed type appears. The peasantry 
show a distinct tendency in this direction. In Denmark the 
same thing is true; the people are not as pure Teutons as in 
Hanover, farther to the south. We also know that this race 
invaded Britain for a time* but was exterminated or absorbed 
before reaching Ireland 4 A very peculiar colony of these 
Alpine invaders seems also to have so firmly intrenched itself 
in the Netherlands that its influence is apparent even to this 
day. There can tic little doubt that the modern Zeelanders date 
from this remote period,* They may be considered as a link 
in the chain connecting tile Alpine type in Scandinavia and 
Denmark with its kind in the central European highlands. 
In the opposite direction the intrusive type seems also to have 
with difficulty entered Spain; for, as we have shown, the popu¬ 
lation of the mountainous northwest provinces is even at this 
present day less purely Iberian in type by reason of it-|| One 
spot alone south of the Mediterranean Sea was perceptibly af¬ 
fected by it; recent evidence from the island of Gerba off Tunis 
proving such colonization to have taken place,* In the eastern 
half of Europe the occupation was more or less complete, with 
the sole exception, as we have seen, of the lower Danubiau 
plain. Apparently, also, this type seems to have been unable 

• Sluder ami Binnwnrth. iSru. pp. ij ^ j /*j r : RUtlmeyer ami His* 
p. 41; ZuekerkamU, 1SS3; Kallmann and 3 lagenliacli, 18S5 a. 

t Page 501 infra. 

J Page 3oS jw/fti. GflfKin, p, 61, finds It in ihe Orkneys, how¬ 
ever. m Page 297 -rw/J'tf- 

1 Page 374 tufr*s. A Bershdon, 1&97, Cf r Cdlfftnon, i&Bya* p. zi 3 . 
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to hold its own in eastern Russia, j The only bond of union 
of the race with its congeners in Asia is by way of Asia Minor, 
over the primitive population now overlaid by the lurks. If 
It entered Europe from the East, as is generally assumed, it 
$ u rdv must have come by this route, for no signs of an entry 
north of the Caspian are anywhere visible. 

What right have we for the assertion that this infiltration 
of population from the liast—it was not a contjucst, every tiling 
points to it as a gradual peaceful immigration, often merely 
the settlement of unoccupied territory—marks the advent of 
an overflow from the direction of Asia? The proof of tilts rests 
largely upon our knowledge of the people of that continent, 
especially of the Pamir region, the western Himalayan high¬ 
lands. just here on the “root of the world,” where Max 
Midler and the early philologists placed the primitive home of 
Aryan civilization, a human type prevails which tallies almost 
exactly with our ideal Alpine or Celtic European race. The 
researches of Dc Cjfalvv * Topinard. and others localize its 
peculiar traits over a vast territory hereabouts. The Gale has, 
mountain Tadjiks, and their fellows are gray-eyed, dark-haired, 
stocky in build, with cephalic indexes ranging above 86 for 
the most part. From this region a long chain of peoples of 
a similar physical type extends uninterruptedly westward over 
Asia Minor and into Europe. 

The nnly point which the discovery of a broad area in west¬ 
ern Asia occupied by an ideal Alpine type settles* is that it 
emphasizes the affinities of this peculiar race. It is no proof 
of direct immigration from Asia at all, as 1 appeiner t observes. 
J It does, howe ver, lead u5 to turn onr ey es eastward when we 
|T^Ti 71 h 7 ori gIn of thehroad -hcaded typeT Things vaguely 
point to an original ethnic base of supplies somewhere in this 
direction- It could not lie westward, for everywhere along the 
Atlantic the race slowly disappears, so to speak. [ hat the 
Alpine type approaches all the other human millions on the 
Asiatic continent, in the head form especially, but in hair colour 
and stature as well, also prejudices us in the matter: just as 


v 
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the increasing long-headed ness and extreme brunetness of our 
Mediterranean race led us previously to derive it from some 
type parent to that of the African negro. These points are then 
fixed: the roots of the Alpine race run eastward; those of 
the Mediterranean type toward the southT] 

Before we leave this question we must clear up a peculiar 
difficulty. If the Alpine broad-headed race entered western 
Europe with sufficient momentum to carry it dear across to 
the British Isles, up into Norway, and down into Spain, in¬ 
truding between and finally separating the more primitive long¬ 
headed population into two distinct groups* why is it every¬ 
where to-day so relegated to the mountainous atid infertile 
areas? This is especially true wherever it comes in contact 
with the Teutonic race in the north. It is one of the most 
striking results of our entire inquiry thus far, this localisation 
of the Alpine type in what we have termed areas of isolation* 
One is at a loss to account for this apparent turning hack of a 
tide of prehistoric immigration. The original, more primitive 
races must once have yielded ground before the invader; our 
prehistoric stratification shows it. Why have they now turned 
the tables and rcoceupicd all the more desirable territory, driv¬ 
ing their intrusive competitor to the wall? Were there proof 
that the original invasion of our Alpine race from the East had 
been a forcible one, an answer to this would be afforded by a 
i study of culture; for it is now accepted generally, as we shall 
seek to show, that many arts of civilization have entered west¬ 
ern Europe from the East. Hence if, as we say, the invasion 
by the broad-headed race had been by force of arms, every ad¬ 
vantage would have been on the side of the more civilized race 
against the primitive possessors of the soil. The clew to the 
situation would Slave lain in ihc relative order in which culture 
was acquired by ihc competing populations. It would then have 
been possible that the Alpine invaders, penetrating far to the 
west by reason of their equipment of civilization, would have 
lost their advantage so soon as their rivals learned from them 
the practical ails of metallurgy and the like. Unfortunately 
for thts supposition, the movement of population was rather 
an infiltration than a conquest. How may we explain this? 
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Our solution of the problem as to the temporary superses¬ 
sion of the primitive population of Europe by an invading race, 
followed by so active a reassert bn of rights as to have now 
relegated the intruder almost entirely to the upland areas of 
isolation, is rather economic than military or cultural It rests 
upon the fundamental laws which regulate density of popula¬ 
tion in any given area. Our supposition—it is nothing more— 
is this: that the north of Europe, the region peculiar to the Teu¬ 
tonic race to-day, is by Nature unfitted to provide sustenance to 
a large and increasing population. In that prehistoric period 
when a steady influx of population from the East took place, 
there was yet room for the primitive inhabitants to yield ground 
to the invader, A time was bound to come when the natural in¬ 
crease of population would saturate that northern part of Eu¬ 
rope, so to speak. A migration of population toward the south, 
where Nature offered the possibilities of continued existence, 
consequently ensued. This may have at times taken a military 
form. It undoubtedly did ill the great Teutonic expansion of 
historic times. Yet it may also have been a gradual expansion— 
a drifting or swarming forth, ever trending toward the south. 
We know that such a migration is now taking place, t h mums 
are pressing into northern I "ranee as they have alway s done. 
Swiss and Austrians are colonizing northern Italy; Danish 
immigration into Germany is common enough. Wherever 
we turn we discover a constantly increasing population seek¬ 
ing an outlet southward. The ethnic result has been therefore 
this: that to-nlay the Teuton overlies the Alpine race, while it 
in turn encroaches upon, submerges the Mediterranean type. 
Thus do economic law r s, viewed in a broader way, come to the 
support of ethnic facts. Other problems concerning popula¬ 
tion are Immediately suggested. These we shall consider in a 
succeeding chapter. 

Language in its hearing upon the question of European 
origins may be studied from two distinct points of view. These 
must be carefully distinguished from one another. The first 
we may term structural analysis. By this we mean study of 
the relationships existing between the various members of the 
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great inflectional family from Sanscrit to English or Celtic. 
Geographical probabilities, based upon the present dtstnbu* 
tion of these several languages in Asia and Europe, iornt a not 
inconsiderable element in this first philological mode of study. 
Thus, for example, the present contiguity of the Teutonic, 
Lithuanian, and Slavic languages in Europe is strongly cor¬ 
roborative of their close structural affinity. The second kind 
of analvsis has been aptly called *' linguistic palaeontology'. It 
is a studv of root words, not in and for themselves philologi- 
callv, but rather as Indications of a knowledge of the things 
which they denote. Thus a Sanscrit word for “lion " implies 
acquaintance with that mammal, even as a word for "father¬ 
ing- ” might denote the existence of definite domestic rela¬ 
tionships among those who used the Sanscrit language. This 
second mode of study is thus mainly concerned with words 
as indicative of things; while the first has to do primarily with 
grammatical structure. The relative value of these two kinds of 
linguistic investigation as applied to the study of European ori¬ 
gins is very different. The first is by far the more important 
and trustworthy in every respect. The second is more seduc¬ 
tive in its attractiveness for those who have a thesis to prove, 
Only a master of the science of philology is competent to make 
use of the first. The second has long becn_the plaything of 
diktlunti, both linguistic and anthropological) 

More than a century lias now elapsed since the first dis¬ 
covery by Sir William Jones of a distant relationship between 
Sanscrit ^and the classic languages of Europe. Definite proof 
of this was first afforded by Eopp in 1835, since which time the 
bonds of structural affinity have been drawn continually closer 
by the continued researches of the masters of philology.* It 
is now accepted as proved lieyond all doubt that not only all 
the languages of Europe, except the Finnic, basque, Magyar, 

*The rorcmnst authority who has sunimarlKd the progress oi thia 
»n,rk is Oita Schrader. 5 pntohTefglcichnog uad Urgeschithte, Jena, 
iSSj. The second edition, translated byjevons.ll* Prehistoric Antiquities 
of the Arran People, London. r%). i* a standard wort, Canan Taylor, 
[gijo, B ives a succinct abbreviation of this, ReinsKh, 1^2. does the same, 
with many valuable additions from French sources. FitU Indca under 
" Aryans' - for a list of other writers. 
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and Turkish, but many of those of Persia* India, and western 
Asia, are derivatives from a common source, f hat the location 
of lilts parent language must have been in Asia was suggested 
by two considerations: First, that the more primitive languages, 
and, secondly, that the more primitive peoples and civilizations 
lav in this part oi the world. Such were the assumptions upon 
which the earlier philologists proceeded, in all thdr attempts 
to discover the source of this most highly evolved type of lan¬ 
guage* Pictet, in i 8 S 9 and 1877, was the first to give extended 
currency to this view of Asiatic derivation. Max Muller in 
his lectures on the Science of Language in 1861. became its I 
ardent exponent. By him the term Aryan, invented to desig- j ^ 
natc the whole inflectional family of languages, was also in-| 
discriminatingly applied to an ideal “ Aryan race. This emi¬ 
nent authority lias lived to repent of his ways iti so doing, as 
wc shall see; but for more than a generation the entire ques¬ 
tion of physical origins was prejudiced by his untoward as¬ 
sumption. The conclusions of the philologists gained ready 
and wide acceptance among historians and students of culture, 
Mommsen, Lenormant, and others serving as ready examples, 
followed by a host of others of lesser importance. 

Purely philological considerations, entirety apart from an¬ 
thropological and cultural ones, of which we shall speak sepa¬ 
rately, have done much of late to weaken the Asiatic hypothe¬ 
sis. Foremost among these, with Whitney and Spiegel, was 
the discovery of highly archaic features, structurally, in sev¬ 
eral other members of the family, notably in Lithuanian, Ar¬ 
menian, and Icelandic. Judged by the standard of archaism I 
in structure, even Greek, says Sayre,* is entitled to priority ! 
over Sanscrit. This at once undermined the entire argument 
based upon the supposed primitiveness of the sacred languages 
of the East. Furthermore, it was justly argued that a com¬ 
parison between modern speech and ancient and extinct clas¬ 
sical documents was entirely fallacious. Either modern 1 er- 
sian or Hindustan* should be compared with Keltic or 
Gentian, or else parallels should be drawn between the most 


* 18 ST 1 p 
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ancient records from the west of Europe and their content- 
poraries in the Orient Since the sacred books of the East 
immeasurably antedate any written records in Europe, it was 
but natural* these objectors urged, that they should be more 
archaic The fact that, even making due allowances for the 
difference of time* Lithuanian should stilt be distinctly primi¬ 
tive in its formation, did much to cast doubt upon the older 
view of Asiatic origins therefore.* 

Purdy philological evidence in favour of European Aryan 
origins of a different order were advanced by Qmalius dllalloy 
and Latham, In calling attention to the archaic features of the 
Lithuanian language, Latham followed the course of reasoning 
already described in the preceding paragraphs. To this lie 
added another argument largely based upon geographical prob¬ 
ability. We may give the gist of it in bis own words, from 
an edition oF the Germania in 1851: ) ,h When we have two 
branches which belong to the same family, and are separated 1 
from each other, one of which covers a larger area and shows : 
the greater number of varieties, while the other possesses a 
narrower range and greater homogeneity, it is to be assumed 
that the latter h derived from the former, and not the reverse. 
To derive the Indo-Europeans of Europe from the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans of Asia fs the same thing in ethnology as if in herpetoL 
Ogy one were to derive the reptiles of Great Britain from those 
of Ireland ” 

One of the most suggestive lines of purely philological in¬ 
quiry is that employed by two leading authorities in English— 
Canon Taylor r * s> and our own Dr. BrintomJ The argument 
is as follows: The highly evolved Aryan languages did not 
spring fully armed, Minerva-like, from the head of Zeus, They 
must have had more humble linguistic predecessors. The pri¬ 
mary' question, therefore* is a search not for Aryan origins-, 
but for suitable ancestors from which to derive them. Their 
most probable source must have been in a member of the great 

*Max Mplfcr, in his Biography of Words, iBSS r p, ^4, offers tom a 
w«kt denial of ibis archaism of Lithuanian. It is recognised by all 
experts in philology to-day, f Schrader, iSpj. p. 

t Rates and Peoples, 1890, pp, 14! *V 
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agglutinative family of languages now prevalent over Asia 
anti Africa, In Europe the only representatives of this more 
primitive noil-inflectional type still extant exclusive of Turk¬ 
ish and Magyar, which we know to be recent immigrants 
are the Basque, the Finnic, and the Berber, Brinton is in¬ 
clined to derive the Aryan from this third source: the lan¬ 
guages of the Hamitic peoples of northern Africa, Keane,* 
following out this thought, is inclined to regard the Basque 
as another European relic of the same primitive stock. This 
theory of an Afro-Enropean origin of the Aryan speech has 
much to recommend it, especially in view of the undoubtedly 
negroid physical affinities of the most primitive substratum of, 
European population. Its principal defect as yet is the ex- 1 , 
treme tenuity of the proof of any linguistic relation not only 
between Basque and Berber, hut also between Hamito-Semitic 
and Aryan. Von der Gabctentz has many powerful opponents 
in his attempted confirmation of this first relationship. Ihe 
second affinity underlying Dr, Brinton’s suggestive hypothesis, 
is likewise discredited by many philologists of nt>te,f although 
supported by a few ardent advocates. 

Proof that of all the primitive languages of Europe, Finnic 
has the best right to consideration as a direct ancestor, or per¬ 
haps, we bad better say, an elder brother in the Aryan fam¬ 
ily, is not wanting. This theory of Canon Taylor s,t based 
upon Weske’s data, certainly has by far the most geographical 
probability upon its side. \\^ necessarily, of course, deny ab¬ 
solutely all validity to any of Taylor’s attempted anthropo¬ 
logical proof, for reasons which have already been given. H< 
too, like so many others, seems somehow to mix up the Aryan 
languages with the idea of blondness. The seductiveness of 
Fctika and Poschc is indeed difficult to withstand. But, entirely 
apart from this, his philological argument is a taking one. 
That Lithuanian is the most archaic of the west European lan¬ 
guages gives it weight at the outset. Geiger’s proof of 
a very ancient contact between Aryan and Finnic, on which 


* Ethnology, pp. sus mil J 7 &. 

4 Siycc. 1687, p, 171 1 Mat Muller, i 8 M, P- m 1 Schrader. */. o/„ 
Je ( iSSS and 1&JO. pp. 2SJ-99J. 
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he based his theory of Raltie origins, has never been effectively 
gainsaid Ever if we ascribe the similarities to mere borrow¬ 
ing, the evidence of contact thereby necessarily implied, still 
remains. It may possibly have been contact with the eastern 
hinns. as loniaschek * tried to prove, which would bring our 
scene of evolution out upon the steppes, where Schrader, front 
entirely different considerations, is disjiosed to place it. Other 
matters of importance forbid our further discussion of this in¬ 
teresting I- itime hypothesis. Granting with Reinacb that it still 
rests upon somewhat " fragile evidence/’ f its tcliability as a 
working hypothesis is well summarized by Schrader in styling 
ct a dream, without, however, denying that in the course of 
deeper research, especially in the region of Finnic, it may pos¬ 
sibly prove to be true.” 

The most serious attack of a philological character upon 
the Asiatic hypothesis conies from Schmidt Until his 
time the simple theory prevailed of a swarming forth of tan- 
pages from a common hive. This made it feasible to hope 
for the construction of a genealogical tree, whose topmost 
branches should be the highly evolved languages of western 
Europe, and whose trunk and roots should spring from a sin¬ 
gle hypothetical parent tongue. Cue insuperable difficulty 
50071 a PP eaTL *d. Time brought no agreement among philolo- 
gists ftther as to the root or die ramifications of such a tree + 
Kn two could agree, for example, as (o whether Greek stood 
between Latin and Sanscrit, nr whether Slavonic lay nearer 
the root than Teutonic. That in each case the two were re¬ 
lated could not be questioned, yet* none could prove that the 
affinity was not merely collateral rather than along any line [ 
of direct descent. Schmidt placed the whole matter in a new 
light by a positive denial that any such genealogical tree could t 
ever be constructed conformably to fact. According to his 1 
view, a series of local phonetic disturbances arose at some time ' 
in the dim past within the great undifferentiated bodv of a 


* ,SS , 3 „.f / al!to Schra ’ 1 "- "* ■ P- »*: Niedcrle. iaq( , b: and the 
works *{ Mikkotn, Kick. Casirtfi. and Miklosfch. j j^ ^ 

t Sender, 1890, pp, 4^73, di 5CUSSts !his cf [hr 

Ir^e tn Elhngbgy, p. j&q. 
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parent speech. From these local centres, each the core of 
future languages, spread ever-widening circles of variation. 
It was obviously necessary, he continued, that interference of 
one with another should speedily take place, resulting in coa¬ 
lescence or the appearance of affinity along their lines of con¬ 
tact. Thus both Greek and Latin, separately evolving from" 
the primeval linguistic protoplasm, must of necessity mutually 
react upon one another in lime. The resultant similarities 
would mean nothing more than merely collateral relationship. 
They would not in the least imply a derivation of one from 
the other. Schmidt's destructive criticism was tempered some¬ 
what by Leskien, who nevertheless fully recognised the force 
of his objection to the old-fashioned theory. Dclbruek, last of 
this series, even went so far as to deny that any single parent 
Aryan language ever existed in fact. Leaving this an open 
question for philological wranglers, the sobering effect of the 
whole attack upon the direct pedigree theory can not be 
doubted. 

As a net result of the discussions above described, the pres¬ 
ent: status of the Aryan question among philologists is some¬ 
what as follows: Some—Dclbruck, for example—deny that any 
parent language ever was; some, like Whitney, refuse to be¬ 
lieve that its centre of origin can ever be located; some, with 
Fick and Hoefer, still adhere to Pictet's old theory of Asiatic 
derivation; some, notably Sayce, have been converted from 
this to the European hypothesis; Max Muller is wavering; 
while Brinton anti Keane urge the claims of northern Africa; 
and some, following Latham and Schrader, have never found 
good cause for denying the honour to Europe bom the first. 
Most of those who render a decision in this difficult matter 
do so upon far different philological grounds than those struc¬ 
tural anti fundamental ones with which we have heretofore 
been concerned. This leads us to consider our second group 
of philological reasonings, based upon the study of roots rather 
than grammar. 

Linguistic palaeontology—that second department of pure 
philology, concerning itself with root-words as symbols of 
primitive ideas rather than with grammar or linguistic structure 
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—has endeavoured to compass tsvo distinct ends. Of these, 
the first has been to reconstruct [be culture of the ideal un¬ 
divided Aryan-speaking people; the second, to Locate their 
primitive civilization geographically. It lias without doubt 
been highly successful, in conjunction with prehistoric archae¬ 
ology, in accomplishing the first of these tasks * In our sub¬ 
sequent consideration of culture we shall have occasion to com¬ 
pare its results with those yielded by other cognate sciences. 
As to the second phase of its interests—geographical localiza¬ 
tion—the value or its inductions is highly questionable. 

Ben fey, in 1S6S, was perhaps the first to apply tins mode 
of research to flora and fauna. From similar root-words for 
the hear, the wolf, the oak tree, the beech* and the fir, com¬ 
bined with the absence of others for the tiger and the palm, 
a European origin for the parent Aryan language was reasoned 
as a necessity* Difficulties soon presented themselves. Thus 
the Latin and Lot hie root for u beech M is traced to a Greek 
word designating an Hh oak.' Geiger and Fick interpret this as 
proof of a migration of language from a land of beeches to one 
of oaks—viz. T from northwestern Europe to the south. Beech 
trees not being indigenous east of a line from Konigsbcrg to 
the Crimea, the Aryan homestead is indicated, according to 
this view* with considerable precision. \ 

Perhaps the best way to give an adequate idea oF the sci¬ 
entific limitations of any attempt to locate the supposedly un¬ 
divided Aryan language by any such process of linguistic 
palaeontology as this, will he to outline a few conclusions based 
entirely upon a comparison of root-words^ We have already 
eliminated those quasi-linguistlc theories which arc tainted 
with antliropologtcal considerations. Asia and Europe are 
about equally popular. Pictet *'' TT \ Van den Gheytt and 
Biddutph r ' MS still find an Aryan borne in the plateau of Pamir* 
in the vicinity of the Hindu-Koosh; Hehn 4 T3J locates it in the 
Aral-Caspian Sea depression; Fick, iX between the Ural, Bohr, 
and the Hindu-Koosh for Pidtretnent <’ T % says Schrader, 

* Cf* Schrader, c/. at., pp. 146, 149. 

t On the interminable "berth" controversy */ Schrader, h; Saycc, 
l&SSa; Pen La, 10S0 ; and Taylor, ilSg. 
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* H it was rescued to refur our forefathers to a place their de¬ 
parture from which certainly calls for no explanation—that is, 
Siberia ,p (latitude 49° 2a r ). Following slowly west, we next 
come upon Rrunnhofer's Aryan centre in Armenia, which 
brings us to Europe. Two parts of this continent seem to an¬ 
swer equally well to the pre-requisites for an ideal Aryan home 
—viz., the Steppes of southern Russia and the plains of north¬ 
ern Germany. To the first we are brought by Ben fey by 

Spiegel * H ™, by Fr. Muller f<w , and by Otto Schrader lW ; 
to the Baltic plains by Lazarus Geiger |Pfi} , von Loeher 
ami Hart r,aj . All northern Europe, from the Urals to the 
Atlanlie, between latitudes 45* and 6o e , is none too extensive 
an area to suit Cunn rTLl . 'Dias is about as definite as Max 
Mullers conversion from the highlands of the Pamir to 
“ somewhere in Asia/' And a!! these variant and conflict¬ 
ing conclusions are drawn from the same source of informa¬ 
tion. Is it any wonder that the reader becomes sceptical? 

Fully convinced, as we have said, of the great value of 
kJ linguistic palaeontology J * in any study of the origin or de¬ 
velopment of civilization, wc submit that the above summary 
of conclusions as to the Aryan H * bee-hive ” is fully sufficient 
to show its worthlessness when applied to the solution of its 
geographical phases, Schrader, head and shoulders above 
any of his contemporaries, seems to be fully conscious of this. 
Even in the second edition of his great work, having ventured 
no guesses as to the A nan homestead in his first edition, 
he justifies his choice of the Volga basin in Russia as follows: 
M It b plain that theoretically there is no reason why this must 
necessarily be sought in our quarter of the globe- It is, bow- 
ever, also clear, that if there can be found in it a locality which 
satisfies all requirements, that \i the place to which we must 
look in the first instance." 

What are these '"requisites" for an Aryan homestead, 
judging by the root-words still common to most members of 
the inflectional family of European languages? They are not 
many. Would that they were more consistent with one an¬ 
other l Sn&tv and cold arc indispensable. Here wc see why the 
Aryan cradle was necessarily swung in the first instance upon 
33 
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the plateau of ramir— 14 the roof of the world '—rather than 
either in India or Persia proper. We must also have heal anil 
a quiet alternation of seasons. No spring or autumn need 
apply* Add to this, ttohr—a river; no mountains; few trees; a 
wolf— possibly a Vian; surely a bear to climb said trees; no agri¬ 
culture; most of the domesticated animals; bces\ grasshop- 
pers; and a few birds* As for social institutions, the " little 
paradise” of Justi and Pick, “ penetrated with good sense and 
sound morality,” has not materialized, accorditig to the most 
rigid linguistic canons. A fairly definite patriarchal organiza¬ 
tion seems to be about all that can he assumed. Not much here, 
surety, from which to orient one's self in seeking the old home¬ 
stead, And yet what labour has been expended upon the un¬ 
profitable—nay. we affirm, the scientifically impossible—task. 
The impossibility of any sure tocation of this original centre 
of Aryan linguistic dispersion arises from two facts: First, 
the extreme poverty of the data; and, secondly, that both phe¬ 
nomena which must he correlated are entirely independent 
variables. For while, on the one hand, there is every chance 
of great change in word meanings— 41 new wine being put into 
old bottles "—on the other, most of the things designated hv 
the root-words are migratory in themselves; either with man, 
as in the case of the domestic animals, or of their own initiative, 
as in the natural flora and fauna. Thus even if we allow with 
Pauli that the lion was known to the primitive Aryan-speak¬ 
ing people, who shall say that there w r crc never lions in Fui- 
rope? Times may have changed for lions as well as men since 
that far-distant epoch. As Max M idler rightly observes, 
it is 41 almost impossible to discover any animal or any plant 
that is peculiar to the north of Europe and is not found spo¬ 
radically in Asia also.'’ FJiminating these doubly variable fac¬ 
tors, hut little is left except purely general concepts—air, water, 
heat, and cold—too indefinite and common to warrant any 
conclusions. ft is unnecessary to emphasize these considera¬ 
tions further. The masters of philological research have all 
admitted their cogency and force, Max Muller,* in his later 


* ifiSS, pp. 100-11 s. 
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more humble mood, confesses that " the evidence is so pliant 
that it is possible to make out a more Or less plausible case” 
for arty part of the world. It is only the lesser lights who still 
deal with roots as if they were mathematical symbols. Un* 
fortunately, this confessed inadequacy of philology by and of 
itself to settle the interesting question as to European origins 
lias induced a most mischievous commingling of physical an¬ 
thropology and linguistics, which has been dire in its unscien¬ 
tific results. Mo greater unanimity as to conclusions lias re¬ 
sulted, as might have been expected: and two formerly self- 
respecting anti respected sciences have been plunged into an 
ill-merited disrepute thereby. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


EUROPEAN ORIGINS {continued): RACE AND CULTURE. 

Prehistoric orclurology is. possessed of a distinct advantage 
over linguistics in the investigation of racial problems; lor. 
as we have already observed, human remains arc often dis¬ 
covered in connection with the implements, utensils, or trin¬ 
kets by which the civilization of an extinct people is archie 
ologically determined* To attempt even an outline of the 
cultural history of Europe would be obviously impossible in 
this place. It would Sill a complete volume by itself alone. 
Furthermore, the short span of forty years since the Inception 
of archeological science has not sufficed to produce complete 
unanimity of opinion among the leading authorities. Many 
important questions, especially concerning eastern Europe, are 
still awaiting settlement. All that we can hope to do b to 
describe what may be termed a few fixed points in European 
cultural history. This, as in nur discussion of physical origins, 
we shall attempt to do by means of definite propositions, con¬ 
cerning which there is now substantial agreement. 

I. In western and southern Furore tin entirely indigenous 
culture gradually m rived during the later stone age. This teas 
characterized by great technical ath'aiice in fashioning implements, 
caningSj amt designs in stone, hone, k r or\\ ami copper; by the 
construction of dolmens and habitations of stone; by pottery-mak¬ 
ing: and possibly am by u primitive system of writing, 

A marked reaction has taken place during the last ten 
years among archaeologists respecting the course of cultural 
development in France. It was long believed that after the 
first crude attempts of the palaeolithic epoch an extended hiatus 
ensued, followed by the sudden appearance of a more highly 
43* 
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developed civilization, brought by an immigrant broad-headed 
race from the East. Two waves of invasion were described: 
the first bringing- polished stone, a later one introducing 
bronze; cereals, agriculture, and the domestication of animals. 
Xot even credit for the construction of the great stone dolmen 
tombs was granted to the natives in Gaul, for these were a]] 
ascribed to an invasion from the North, The undoubted sub¬ 
mergence of the primitive long-headed population of France 
by a brachycephalic type from the East, to which we have 
already adverted, was held accountable for a radical advance 
in civilization. Even the existence of a bronze age was de¬ 
nied to this country by Bertrand,, for example* it being main¬ 
tained that the introduction of bronze was retarded until both 
metals came in together from the Orient in the hands of the 
cultural deliverers of the land. The absence of a distinct bronze 
age was speedily disproved by Chantre + s rTft> remarkable re¬ 
searches in the Rhone Valley; but the view that France and 
western Europe were saved from barbarism only by a new 
race from the East still held sway. It is represented by the 
classical school of G, de Mortillet,* Bertrand, f and Topinard 4 
followed by Len orman t * and a host of minor disciples. The 
new school, holding that a steady and uninterrupted develop¬ 
ment of culture fn situ w as taking place, ts represented notably 
by Reinach \ \ in France and by Sergi* in Italy. Their proof 
of this seems to be unanswerable. Granting that Lt is easier to 
t.narrow 1 culture than to evolve it, a proposition underlying the 
older view; it seems, nevertheless* that the West lias too long 
been denied its rightful share in the history of European 
civilization. 


* 1B75, 1B79 □„ and 1883, and all through his Matfedaux. cie, 

t Cf, l8gt, pp, 1 as, 163, and 191-231. 

| El£rn£nl>i, p. 400, far example. 

* Lee Premidrts CiviliEationS* tie., ^74, 

I L* Mirage Oriental?, i^a; and in hts .idimrablc outline of itulp- 
to rat nritfins in Europe fiS^- 96 ). 

A Adi c Italtei, Torino, cfpecUity pp. 199-220. €f. hi* earlier 
18950. pp. 25-32, for crilidsm of Reinarh, hijldtn^ lhai the Mediterranean 
basin and nul m i d wc e rn Europe ii erilickd tv the main credil for ihil 
Indigenous culture. 
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A notable advance in the line of culture entirely indigenous 
to southwestern Europe has been lately revealed bv the inter¬ 
esting discoveries by Piette at the station of Brassempuoy and 



Meolitlifc 1 to*J Carvioe- JlfU i'Ail (After Pirtlr.'i 


in the grotto of Mas d’AzlUt Carvings in ivory, designs upon 
bone, evidence of a numerical system, of settled habitations,^ 
and, most important oi all, of a domestication of the reindeer, 
of the horse, and the ox in the pure stunt age occur; * and that, 
too, in the uttermost southwestern corner of Europe. In the 
lake dwellings of Switzerland, as also in Scandinavia, a knowl¬ 
edge of agriculture, pottery, and the domestication of animals 
is evinced, likewise as a native discovery. From other quar¬ 
ters of the continent in the stone age comes similar testimony 
to a marked advance of man culturally. The justly celebrated 
carving from Thayngenjj on the opposite page, almost worthy 
of a modem craftsman, betrays no mean artistic ability. 1 he 
man who drew it was far from being a savage, even if lie knew 
no metals, and buried his dead, instead of cremating them, 

A system of writing seems also to have been invented in 
western Europe as far liack as the stone age. 11 Letoumeau 
and Rordier have advanced good evidence to this effect, al- 

+ By special permission. Further repn^uctiort prohibited* 
f Annex A ai Bertrand and Rcinaeh, 1&9T; and in L‘Anthropologic* 
V and * 1 , 1894 find fSgSt whb supplement- t Siret, 1 M 7 . P- * 35 - 

* Of, dt, p. 3S4, Be Candolle and San«m trace from the East, €/. 

De MiirtiSLeE.. 1179 b and 1^79 c„ Monlfdfrll* evidence 

of ihe hors*, ox. sheep* and swine. | Heim, 1S74, and Mcrk, 

* Reinach. 1S93 p, 143-S4S- O de ttortllkl. 1&97* ton ** to tom 
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though it is not yet incontestably proved- The Phoenicians 
were perhaps antedated in their noted invention by the dolmen 
builders, by the lake dwellers of the earliest times, and, accord* 
ing to Sergi, also by the people of the \ Ulanova pre-Etruscan 
culture in Italy. In an earlier time still in the Po Valley, 
as far back as the stonc-age Terraman period, of which we 
shall speak later, pottery was made, and that, loo, of a very 
decent sort. And all this time there is not the slightest evi¬ 
dence of contact with or knowledge of the East As Reinach 
savs, in no dolmen, no take station, no excavation of the stone 
age is there any trace of an Assyrian or Habylonian cylinder, 
or even of an Egyptian amulet. Even the jade and nephrite 
found in western Europe from Switzerland 10 Norway, which 
has so long been regarded as proof of early commerce with 
the East, he denies as evidence of such contact. *1 he case thus 
put may perhaps lie ©ver-strcnuously stated, yet one can not 
|ml realize from it that western Europe has too long been 
Ijbelted in respect ol its native aptitude for civilization. This 


Bone Carving- Thaynficn. I After Bertrand.’9 1 -) 



ts not constituted of bronze alone, nor is its trade-mark crema¬ 
tion. Thus, while an intensive outbreak of culture of a high 
order may not have arisen west of the Alps, it can no longer 
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be denied that the genera] standard of intelligence was surely 
rising of its own native volition. 

II. Throughout the eastern Alpine highlands a culture far 
mare highly evolved than the neolithic one in the l Vest, and bet ray¬ 
ing certain Oriental affinities, appears at a very early time, a thou¬ 
sand rears or more before the Christian era. This prehistoric 
ck'ifieatkm represents a transitional stage between bronze and 
iron. 

In a secluded valley in Upper Austria, close to the border 
line of Salzburg, by the little Alpine hamlet o! Hallstatt, a 
remarkable necropolis was discovered more than a half cen¬ 
tury ago, which marked an epoch in archaeological research. 
Excavations at this place alone, iar from any present consid¬ 
erable seal of population, have already revealed more Ilian 
three thousand graves. The primitive culture here unearthed, 
represented by ah kinds of weapons, implements, and orna¬ 
ments, bore no resemblance to any of the then known classical 
ones of the Mediterranean basin. Its graves contained no 
Roman coins or relics. There was nothing Greek about it. 
It contained no trace cither of writing or chronology* It was 
obviously prehistoric; there was no suggestion of a likeness 
to the early civilizations in Scandinavia. 11 was even more 
primitive than the Etruscan, and entirely different from it* 
especially in Its lack of the beautiful pottery known to these 
predecessors of the Romans. Little wonder that von Sac ken, 
who first adequately described it in i 860 , and Hochstetter, who 
worthily carried on his researches, believed that Hallstatt rep¬ 
resented an entirely indigenous and extinct Alpine civiliza¬ 
tion. On the other hand, so exceedingly rich and varied were 
the finds in this out-of-the-way comer of Europe, that another 
and quite different view seemed justifiable. Might this not 
be an entirely exotic culture, products gained by trade from 
all parts of the world being here depositel with their dead by 
a people who controlled the great and very ancient salt mines 
hereabouts? Neither of these interpretations of this find at 
Hallstatt have been exactly verified by later researches, and 
yet its importance has not lessened in the least- By later dis¬ 
coveries a 31 over eastern Europe south of the Danube, from 
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the Tyrol over to the Halfcan peninsula, as well as throughout 
northern Italy* Wurtembergv and even over into northeastern 
France, the wide extension of this civilization * proves that 
it must in a large measure have developed upon the spot h and 
not come as an importation from abroad. O11 the other hand, 
its affinity an many details with the cultures both of Italy and 
Greece proved that it had made heavy drafts upon each of 
these, profiting greatly thereby. The best opinion to-day is 
that it constitutes a Sink in the chain of culture between eastern 
and western Europe, As such it is of primary importance 
in any study of European origins. 

The primitive stage of European civilization, to which the 
term Hailstait is specifically applied by archaeologists, is char¬ 
acterized by a knowledge both of bronze and iron, although 
the latter is relatively insignificant. Its rarity indicates tbit we 
have to do with the very beginnings of its use. In this early 
combination of bronze and iron the Hallstatt culture is in 
strong contrast with the rest of Europe. Almost everywhere 
else, as in Hungary, for example, a pure bronze age—some¬ 
times one even of copper sdso—intervenes between the use of 
stone and iron. Here, however, the two metals, bronze and 
iron, appear simultaneously. There is no evidence of a use 
of bronze alone* Bearing in mind what we shall subsequently 
emphasize in the case of Scandinavia, that in that remote part 
of Europe man had to put up with the inferior metal for close 
upon a thousand years before the acquisition of a better sub¬ 
stitute, it will be seen that in the case of Hallstatt a remark¬ 
able foreshortening of cultural evolution had ensued. Iron, 
as we have said, was still comparatively rare. Only in the 
ease of small objects, less often in the blades of bronze-handled 
swords, does this more precious metal appear. Rut it is far 

* C ha cure. iWL*; Hoernca. 1S92- Bertrand and Relmek 1S94 a r 
I$9S A - amt Oral (Bulb Patetnolo^a Italian*. *i T 19 %, P I rt *if.} m best 
authorities- See also Hallstatt In the subject index of our sopplcmcnrary 
Bibliography. Kaue, 1893, describe* h in Bavaria, Care should betaken, 
however, to dtarin£uhh two use* of <foe word, J Tails tad. One is fferienil- 
]£td to ifcnore any mixed or iransllion 4 ta£e between brrmie and iron. 
The other 1 * applied To the particular lucal type, akin to that of Hallstatt 
In detail. 
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more common than in the earliest Greek civilizations made 
known to us by Schhemann and others. 

Pages os description would not give so clear an idea of 
this early civilization as the pictures of their lives, which the 
Halls tat t people have fortunately left to us. r l hese are found 
in repousse upon their bronzes, and particularly upon their little 
dhdtr, or metallic pails. Tliese situkc are, in fact, the most 
distinctive feature among all the objects which they have left 
to us.* By means of them their civilization has been most 
accurately traced and identified geographically. On the op¬ 
posite page we have reproduced the design upon the most 
celebrated of these situkr, discovered by Dcscbmann in 1882 
at Watsch in the Tyrol.f Another from Bologna, typical 
of the pre~Etruscan Italian time, will be found upon a later 
page. Upon each of these the skill manifested in the repre¬ 
sentations of men and animals is no less remarkable than the 
civilization which is depicted. The tipper zone of this titula 
from Watsch apparently shows a festal processiOUt possibly a 
wedding, lor a lady rides in the second chariot. The grooms 
and outriders betoken a party oF distinction. As (or the second 
zone, doubt as to its exact interpretation prevails. Hoch- 
stetrter declares it to be a banquet, food and entertainment 
being offered to the personages seated upon chairs at the left, 
Bertrand is disposed to give it more of a religious interpreta¬ 
tion, As for the contest between gladiators armed with the 
cestus, all is plain. The spectators, judges, even the ram and 
the helmet for reward of the victor, are all shown in detail. 
It is not necessary for us to cite more evidence, A civiliza¬ 
tion already far from primitive is surely depicted- As for its 
date, ah are agreed that it is at least as early as ten centuries 
before Christ: J not far, that is to say, from the supposed 
Homeric epoch in Greece, 

* Remand and Reinach, pp. 96 a j/$ rf save a complete summary, 
description^ anil bibliography of The ttfulr thus frtr dltwovcrEcl. Centre, 
iSSs.voL Lhand Monisms. [£95 a k givemany rr productions of thelrdeilgns. 

f ]lorli*lctwr. 1&B3, p . 170 (fives the befit original description of 

It. Our reproduction is Lafceii from this source. 

J Hoeraefi. *897, p. 529; Bertrand, 18760, second <dhion r pp. 207-216. 
fixes about Soe a.c.■ hui 1094 s n p. Bo, carries ll back to 1200-1300 fl.c. 

















^ THE HACKS OF EUROPE. 

Tilt' HaUstatt civilization betrays unmistakable affinities 
with three ntlier prehistoric European cultures,widely separated 
from one another. !l contains many early Greek elements; 
it is very similar to a notable prehistoric culture in the Cau- 
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casus Mountains; and it resembles most nearly of all perhaps 
the pre-Etruscan civilization in Italy. With the third of these 
—the Italian—it seems to have been most nearly upon terms 
of equality * each borrowing from the other* after a fashion of 
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which we shall have occasion to speak shortly.* On the other 
hand, the relation of the Halbtatt culture to that of Greece 
and Caucasia seems to he somewhat more filial rather than 
fraternal. I11 describing the area of this civilization we base 
seen how firmly it is intrenched all through the southern part 
of Austria-Hungary and well over into the north of the Balkan 
peninsula. A comparison of Furtwaetigler's magnificent col¬ 
lection of objects from Olympia t with those of llallstatt in¬ 
stantly reveals their similarities. To make this dear, we have 
reproduced one of the Olympian breastplates, ornamented with 
figures which at once suggest those upon the sitiila from 
Watsch above described. This design is doubly interesting. 
It shows ns a slightly higher stage of the art 01 flgural repre¬ 
sentation. as well as of conventional design. Not only the snen 
and horses, but the borders, are far better drawn. More Ilian 
tins, we begin to detect a distinctly Oriental motive in other de¬ 
tails, The bulls and the Hons—lions are not indigenous to 
Europe nowadays—at once remind us of their Babylonian and 
Assyrian prototypes. We have entered the sphere of Asiatic 
artistic influence, albeit very indistinctly. This design here rep¬ 
resented. it should be said, is rather above the average of the 
Olympian finds of the earlier epoch. Many of the other objects, 
especially the little votive figures of beasts and men, are much 
more crude, although always, as Hocmcs observes, characteris¬ 
tic and rudely artistic in many ways. Through this Olympian 
stage of culture we pass transitionally on to the Mycenean, which 
brings up into the full bloom of the classic Greek civilization. + 
The Oriental affinities of the Hallstatt culture have been 
especially emphasized by the recent archeological discoveries 
at Koban, in the Caucasian territory of the Ossetes* A stage 

♦ Cf. Hochsiettcr. 1683, p. Itff; Hocmes, iSSrj and 1840, 
f file Bronien und die flbrijjcn klcineren Fundc von Olympia, Berlin. 

tSlp. . , , n 

f Cf. Sophll* Mueller, 1884 ; Reinach in t.’AnlhmpoIojfce. 1. TRnp. pp. 
ise-5fr5’: ibid., iv, p. 6m; Montelius, 189*1 Tsouotos and Manett, Perm 
and Chippie!, and the classical archwologisi*. A. J- Evans. 19 ^ 6 , cun- 
e mi tt^ miich of interest (n this c*nnKiit>n, 

» Described and superbly illustrated l>y Virchow, 1883a, and Chanire, 
i»Ss-' 87, especially ii. p. 1S7. Cf also J, dc Morgan, 1889, «. Napier i. 
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of culture, transitional between bronze and iron, is 3 most ex¬ 
actly equivalent to that of the eastern Alps, is revealed. Simi¬ 
larities in little objects, like film he. might easily be accounted 
for as having passed in trade, lust the relationship is too inti¬ 
mate to be thus explained, I 5 ungary forms the connecting link 

between the two* In 
many respects its bronzes 
age is different from 
that of Hallstatt, not¬ 
ably in that the latter 
seems to have acquired 
the knowledge of iron 
and of bronze at about 
the same time. In Hun¬ 
gary the pure bronze 
age lasted a long time, 
and attained a full ma¬ 
turity. A characteristic 
piece is represented 
herewith.* In respect of the representation of figures of ani¬ 
mals such as these, Hallstatt, Hungary, and Koban are quite 
alike. 

Have we proved 
that bronze culture 
came from Asia by rea¬ 
son of these recent 
finds In the Caucasus? 

Great stress has been 
laid upon thorn in the 
discussion of Euro¬ 
pean origins. Are we 
justified in agreeing 
with Chant re t that 
two currents of cul¬ 
ture have swept front Asia into Europe—one by the Cau- 


Bichdec Vessel ItungaTy, (After Hampel .\ 


Bronte Chariot. Glariruc- (AffcrOl*ntw, ^5,-7.) 


• On Hungry, Hampel, C R Congris Ini, d'anth,, session t, Budo- 
Pesth, il; and HcErnes. iSSS and iSifcy-'ijo. iiesi i tf. also his lS*)a, pp. 405- 


411. 


t (S?4, p, 3rj. 
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casus north of the BFack Sea and up the Danube: the other 
across Asia Minor anti into the Balkan peninsula, thence 
joining the first in the main centre of Hallstatt civilisation, 
east of the Alps? The point seems by no means proved. Re¬ 
lationship does not necessitate parentage. Far more likely does 
it appear, as Hcinach says * that the Koban culture is a relic 
or an offshoot, rather than a Cradle of bronze civilization. And 
even Chant re, t ardent advocate as lie ts of Oriental deriva¬ 
tions, seems to feel the force of this in his later writings; for 
he confesses that Koban is rather From Mediterranean Euro¬ 
pean sources than that Europe is from Koban. Most probable 
of all is it that both Hallstatt and Kohan are alike derived 
from a common root in the neighbourhood of Chaldea. 

III. The Hallstatt (or Celtic?) civilization of bronze and 
iron roughly overlies the present area occupied by the braehy- 
ecphitUe Alpine race; yet this type is not always identified with 
the Oriental culture. It seems to have appeared in Europe in a 
far ItKCcr stage of civilisation, and to have subsequently made 
progress culturally upon the spot. 

To trace any definite connection between race and civiliza¬ 
tion in Europe is rendered extremely hazardous scientific ally, 
by reason of the appearance along with bronze of the custom 
of burning instead of burying the dead—their ashes being dis¬ 
posed in cinerary urns, jars, or other receptacles. By this pro¬ 
cedure all possible clew to the physical type of the people is, 
of course, annihilated at once. It has become almost an axiom 
among archaeologists that bronze culture and incineration are 
constant companions. Wherever one appears, the other may 
confidently l>e looked for. Together they have long been sup¬ 
posed to be the special and peculiar attributes of the new 
broad-headed immigrant race from the East. To prove this 
conclusively is, of course, absolutely impossible, for the above- 
mentioned reason. Of the two, it seems as if incineration 
would be a more reliable test of race than a knowledge of 
bronze; for burial customs, involving as they do the most 
sacred instincts and traditions of a people, would be most 


* 1893 a, p. s&i. 


t iS 85-*»7, ii, p. 189. 
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persistently maintained, even throughout long-continued mi¬ 
grations.* The use of bronze„ on the other hand, being a mai¬ 
ler of obvious utility, and capable ol widespread dissemination 
commercially, is seemingly of far less ethnic significance. 

To indicate the uncertainty oi proof in these matters, lei 
us suppose that the Halst&tt civilization. For example, is the 
result of an immigration of a brachyccphalic Oriental civilized 
race overly ing a primitive nati ve long-headed one. That seems 
best to conform to the data which northern Italy, at least* af¬ 
fords. Suppose the new people—cal! them Celts with the best 
authorities, if you please—brought not only bronze and iron,, 
but the custom of incineration. Prior to their appearance in¬ 
humation was the rule. What would be the result if one at¬ 
tempted to determine the physical character of that people 
from a study of remains in their nccropoli? All the crania 
to be found in the graves with the precious objects of bronze 
would in no wise represent the people who brought that bronze. 
They burned their bridges behind them at death, and disap¬ 
peared for good and all. And the remains left to the arche¬ 
ologist would represent precisely that class in the population 
which had nothing to do with the main characteristics of its 
civilization. And then again, we must hear in mind that the 
interments in these nccropoli as a whole, both with burned 
or buried dead, constitute a selected type. Neither 11 all si at t. 
Watsch, nor any of the burial places of their type were open 
to the great mass of the common people. They were sacred 
spots, far removed among the mountains from any centres of 
population. Only the rich csr powerful presumably bad access 
to them. They are no more typical of the Hallstatt people, 
therefore, than interments in Westminster Abbey are repre¬ 
sentative of the English masses. All our data are necessarily 
drawn from a class within a class. Inductions from them must 
be very gingerly handled* 

The situation above described seems to prevail almost 
everywhere in the Halbtatt cultural area. Two distinct burial 
customs denote possibly two separate peoples, the inhumers 

* FkrErnml, i&jr, p. 196, has Fnmc mitrt&iln^ notes on this, C/ r Ranke, 
Dcr Me rtf eh., 13 , p. 543- 
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being certainly the older. In the Ilallstalt necropolis,, for ex¬ 
ample, about one third of the graves once contained human 
remains, all the others containing merely ashes. So ancient 
are these graves that only eight crania from the hundreds of 
interments of the first class arc available for study. These 
are of a pronounced long-headed type.* The modern popula¬ 
tions of this part of Europe arc, as ive have seen, among the 
broadest-headed people in the world, as are also all the mod¬ 
ern Illyrians. Yet from the great necropolis at Gt&sinac in 
Bosnia, with its twenty thousand tumuli, the meagre Hahstatt 
returns are amply eorruboraled.t The ancient inhabitants 
were as long-headed os they are pronouncedly of the oppo¬ 
site type to-day. Up in Bohemia and Moravia also, accord¬ 
ing to Xicderle.J the first bronze-age people, such as we 
know them, were still dolichocephalic quite like their prede¬ 
cessors in the pure stone age. And here also is incineration 
just about frequent enough to make it uncertain whether 
the human remains are typical of the whole population 
or not. 

Under these circumstances, three suppositions arc open 
to us. We may hold that these long-headed crania of the 
Hal 1st ait people are worthless for any anthropological pur¬ 
poses at all. This one would certainly be tempted to do were 
the testimony, such as it is, not so unanimous. Or, secondly, 
wc may assume that these long-headed Hallstett people be¬ 
longed to a period subsequent to the appearance of our Alpine 
type in western Europe, If we do so, we place them in the same 
class with the Teutonic race which so certainly appears over¬ 
lying the Alpine one in the later iron age in Switzerland and 
throughout southern Germany. For the Helvetians and the 
Reihnigrtifrcr conquerors from the north surety imposed a 
novel culture, albeit a militant one, upon the long-settled Al¬ 
pine people, racially speaking. The Ilallstatt civilization is 
immeasurably too early to permit of this hypothesis. At this 

* gucfcerknrtdL T&Sj, p. g&. On page 93 he gives daia for ihc modern 
Hftgstatt people. €/- aJso H<wh*totter, p. 3191 Hoeffiet, 189a, p + 

Weisbicti, P 2 4 | - 

f Weis bach, b r and Radinsky. 1691. | 1^2 a, p, 36. 
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time the long-headed Teutonic peoples about Scandinavia were 
certainly vastly inferior in culture, as we shall attempt to prove 
shortly Thus we are forced to the third conclusion it we 
admit" the competency of our cranial evidence^namely, that 
the Hallstatt people in this early bloom of cmlization in Eu¬ 
rope were allied to the Mediterranean type of tile south. No 
Other source for such a dolichocephalic population is possible. 
Our stock of types of this kind is exhausted. 

It does not require a great credulity to admit of this hy¬ 
pothesis, that the llallstait people were of Mediterranean type. 
Were not the Greeks, the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians all 
members of this same race? One single difficulty presents 
itself* Over in Italy throughout the valley of the Po an co- 
tirelv analogous civilization to that of the eastern Alps occurs, 
Hallstatt and Villanova, Watsch and Bologna, are almost iden¬ 
tical culturally. And yet over here in Italy the new culture ot 
bronze and of incineration seems to be Iwrne by a broad- 
headed people of the same type as the modern one. Thus, 
for example, at Novilara so long as the bodies were all in¬ 
humed the people were of the long-headed Mediterranean 
type once indigenous to the whole of Italy, now* surviving, 
as we have seen, only in the southern half. I *n tile other hand, 
when incineration begins to appear in this place, the human 
remains still left to us are of a mixed and far more broad¬ 
headed tvpe.* It would seem admissible to assume that when 
the modern hrachvcephalic Alpine race submerged the native 
one it brought new elements of civilization with it. Many Ital¬ 
ian authorities, at all events, agree in ascribing the new cul¬ 
ture _ call it Umbrian with Sergi. or proto-Etruscan with 

Hclbig—to a new race of Vencto-Illyrian or Alpine physical 
proclivities ! What they have not definitely proved, however, 
is that any necessary connection between race and culture 
exists. There is much to show that the broad-headed race 
came in some time before the introduction of the new arts. 
Even in the later Terramare period preceding the Italian 
Hallstatt culture, when stone and copper only are In evidence. 


* Sersl. 1S9S *. pp. ISS-IZ* 
f Zampa. 1891 a, P 771 Sergi, i5g$a, p. rjB, 
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a change of physical type m the people apparently begins, 
just as> also it] France in the neolithic period* 

The most indubitable testimony that the Alpine race did 
not appear in western Europe, armed with bronze 

and other attributes of culture, is afforded by the lake dwellings 
of Switzerland,f Here in the pile-built villages oi the Swiss 
lakes we can trace an uninterrupted development of civiliza¬ 
tion from the pure stone age through bronze and into iron. 
Beginning at a stage of civilization, as Schrader in his great 
linguistic work observes, about equal to that of Lite ancient 
Aryan-speaking peoples judged by the root-words known to 
us; not only knowledge of the metals, but of agriculture, of 
the domestication of animals, ami of the finer arts of domestic 
life, have little by little been acquired. Equally certain is it 
that no change of physical type has occurred among itie.se 
primitive Swiss, at least until the irrupt Eons of the Teutonic 
Helvetians and others at the opening of the historic period. 
From the very earliest times in the stone age a broad-headed- 
ness no less pronounced than that of the modern Swiss pre¬ 
vailed among these people | Here would seem to be pretty 
conclusive proof iliat the Alpine race entered Europe long 
before the culture with which Ets name has been all too inti¬ 
mately associated. 

In the outlying parts of Europe, perhaps even in Gaul, it is 
extremely doubtful whether any closer connection between race 
and culture exists than in (he Alps. It lias long been main¬ 
tained that the brachycephalic people of the Hound Barrows 
introduced bronze into Britain. Surely, as we have already 
shown, things point to that conclusion, Beddoe * Dawkins,]] 


* Herrt, J&94 b + 

f Keller's reports since l?U 9 art ihe main Source. Munro. Is best 
in English,. €f. also the works of Gross and others, in our supplementary 
Bibliography, under M Lake Dwellings*” 

t This fad has been established beyond doubt by the recent RTCnr woifc 
of Stadcr and BannW&rrh, Crania Helvetica Antiqui, 154)4. W p X3. 
Strut's attempt to fnierp#t the daia otherwise (i&jfi a, p. 6^ is entirely 
erroneous. Gross's data apparently refer entirely to the later period of 
Teutonic Invasions in the iron age p. 106). C/« Mttnro. pp, and 

S 4 I* * iS? 3 > P. * 9 . I 1BS0, p, 343. 
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and other authorities maintain it at all events. ^ et Canon 
Tavlor* makes it preltv evident that the new race arrived in 
Britain, as it certainly did in Gault considerably m advance 
of am- knowledge of the metals. As for Scandinavia, much 
the same relation holds true- Both race and culture, as we 
shall see, came from the south; but it is by no means clear 
that thev arrived at the same time or that one brought the 
Other,! In Spain, Si ret " has asserted that bronze came m the 
hands of a new immigrant broad-headed race, but the more 
authoritative opinion of Cartailhac discovers no direct evi¬ 
dence to this effect. 

The final conclusions which would seem to follow from 
our tedious summary is this: That the nearly contemporane¬ 
ous appearance of the Alpine race and the first knowledge of 
metals indicative of Oriental cultural influences m western 
Europe, is more or less a coincidence. The first civilized P co¬ 
pies of the Hallstatt period seem to have been closely allied, 
both in physical tvpe and culture, with ihe < hecks and other 
peoples of the classic East Among them, perhaps over them, 
swept the representatives of our broad-headed Alpine type who 
came from the direction of Asia, These invaders may have 
been the Sevillians, although the matter is incapable of prmjf. 
Pressure from this direction set both culture and population 
in motion toward the west, in much the same way that the 
fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth century induced the Re¬ 
naissance in Italy. t 

IV. The remarkable prehistoric civilization of Italy rt due to 
the ifttfon of two cultures: CMC from ike Hallstatt region, having 
entered Europe by way of the Danube, the other coming from ihe 
southeast by sea* being distinctly Mediterranean . From these 
nvlved the Umbrian and the Etruscan civilisations, followed i»j 
the historic period by the early Latin, ( 

The earliest culture in Italy worthy the name is found in 
the palafitti or pile dwellings in the northern lakes, anil in 
the so-called tcrramarc settlements in th e valley of the To,,] 

" IHvrv*. 1894 b! 

t s, O- Mueller, 1 S 97 , p, 307 . * l5S b P- “5- 

1 FiJr m*p on pafje 2^4 infra. Scrgi, 1*9% a, (give* a lull description o 
them. For original daU consult files of Bullet!nodi Paleuiologia haliana. 
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The former are not distinguishable from similar structures In 
the Swiss lake dwellings, but the hrntmm' are entirely peculiar 
to Italy. Their like is not found anywhere else in Europe, 
Briefly described* they were villages built upon raised platforms 
of earth, encircled by a moat, and generally having a ditch or 
small pond in the middle, in which an altar is erected. These 
complicated structures were built upon the low, marshy, alluvial 
plains along the Pa, but show many points of similarity with 
the true pile dwellings. The people of this early period were 
in the pure Slone age, with few arts save that of making the 
coarser kinds of pottery. From their osseous remains, they 
seem to have been of a long-headed type, quite like their prede¬ 
cessors, who were cave dwellers. After a time, without any 
modification of the modes of construction of their settlement*, 
new elements appear among these terrmnarc people, bringing 
bronze and introducing cremation. At about the same period, 
as we have said, the Alpine broad-headed race begins its sub- 
mergence of the primitive Ligurian tvpe 4 leading to the forma¬ 
tion of the north Italian population as we see it to-day * This 
type surely invaded Italy from the north and northeast. 

From the foregoing considerations it will appear that there 
were two constituent streams of culture and also of men here 
uniting in the valley of the Pa and on the northern slopes 
of the Apennines. \ Possibly, as Chant re affirms, these two 
streams were from a common Oriental source, here being re¬ 
united after long and independent migrations.J At all events, 
a remarkable advance in culture speedily ensued, superior to 
either of those front which its elements were derived For 
the civilization unearthed at Villanova, in the Ccrtosa at Bo¬ 
logna, at Este, and elsewhere, while in much of its bronze 
work similar to the Hal 1 st alt types, contained a number of 
added features, obviously either indigenous or brought di¬ 
rectly from the south. The Hatlstatt affinities arc especially 
revealed in the situltv to which we have already called atten¬ 
tion, That of Amoaldi discovered at Bologna, betrays much 

* Cf. p, 163 supra. 

{ On the Danube ns a pathway nf cultural imemigration, f/. Bertrand, 
T&jip p- 256. t Chant re, l£S4 H p. 316. Cf. p. 3*6 supra. 
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the some grade of skill in manufacture as the one from Watsch. 
Its flat development is shown by the accompanying cut. The 
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scenes represented are not dissimilar. The boxers armed with 
the ccstus, 1 lie chariots, and horses closely resemble one an¬ 
other. No doubt of a dose intercourse between the two re¬ 
gions of Bologna and Austria can possibly exfet 

Thc influence of the second i»r native dement in prehis¬ 
toric Italian civilisation appears most dearly in the Etruscan 
period. Etruria, lying south of the Apennines, was more essen¬ 
tially Italian, as we might expect, than the region about 
Bologna, where the L + mbro-HaJIstatl f or continental, culture 
flourished. It is easy to note the superiority in the former 
case. It is most clearly indicated in the pottery. Here we 



EaHj Etruscan. 



Pure OruEtaji, Middle Fericd. 


find an art which is truly indigenous to the climate and soil 
of the Mediterranean. 

Popularly, the word * Etruscan tr at once suggests the 
ceramic art; the progress effected in a short time was certainly 
startling. To give an idea of the sudden change, we have 
reproduced upon this page illustrations of typical hits of Ital¬ 
ian pottery.* The first vase* prior to the full Etruscan culture* 
shows its crudity at once, both in its defects of form and the 
plainness and simplicity of its ornamentation. Such a vessel 
might have been made in Mexico or even by our own Pueblo 
Indians. In a century or two some teacher made it possible 
to produce the sample depicted in the next cut. Perfect in 


* from Menlelius, 1897. 
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form, notably graceful in outline, its decoration is most effcct- 
ive; vet it betrays greater skill in geometrical design than in 
the representation of animate life. The dog drawn oil the 
girdle is still far from lifelike. Then come—probably after 
inspiration from Greek art— the possibilities in complex orna¬ 
mentation represented by our third specimen. Not more pleas¬ 
ing in form; perhaps less truly artistic because of its omateness, 
it manifests much skill in the delineation of human and animal 
forms. 

The advance In culture typified bv our vases was equalled 
in all the details of life * The people built strongly walled 
cities; they constructed roads and bridges; their architecture, 
true predecessor of the Roman, was 
unique and highly evolved. All the 
plain ami good things of life were 
known to these people, and their civili¬ 
zation was rich in its luxury, its culture 
and art as well. In costumes, jew¬ 
elry. the paraphernalia of war, in paint¬ 
ing and statuary they were alike dis¬ 
tinguished, Their mythology was very 
complex, much of the Roman being 
derived from it. Most of our knowl¬ 
edge of them is derived from the rich 
discoveries in their chambered tombs, 
scattered all over Italy from Rome to 
ISologna. There can he no doubt of 
a very high type of civilization attained 
long before the Christian era. Roman history is merged in 
the obscurity of time, five or six hundred years later than this. 
The high antiquity of the Etruscan is therefore beyond ques¬ 
tion. Tint its highly evolved art and culture show that we 
have passed beyond the stage of European origins; to discuss 
it further would lead us to trench Upon the field of classical 
rather than prehistoric archaeology. 


* A fjiHXl free ill rt'iiti «/ of ElfU Kan culture is given by Lefevre. 1S9I 
and Ifcjb a. €/. 0 Etruscan* ” in out Bibliography. 
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V, The mrtlmvslertt corner of Europe, including Scandi¬ 
navia, Denmark, and ihc Bailie plain of Germany, throughout 
the prehistoric period has hern characterised by backwardness of 
culture as compared with the rest of Europe, It -was populated 
from the south, deriving a large part of such primitive civilisa¬ 
tion as it possessed front the south and the southeast as well. 

That this region was necessarily uninhabited during the 
Glacial epoch, long after the advent of man in southern Eu¬ 
rope, is indubitable. It is proved by the extent of the glaci¬ 
ated area, which extends on the mainland as far south as I lam- 
burg, Berlin, and Posen, and over the entire British Isles at 
tile same time.* It was by the melting of this vast sheet of 
tee that those high level river terraces in France and Belgium 
were formed, in which the must ancient and primitive imple¬ 
ments of human manufacture occur. In the area beneath this 
ice sheet no trace of human occupation until long after this 
time occurs. This fact of itself, of course, proves noth¬ 
ing; for glaciation would have obliterated all traces of ante¬ 
rior habitation or activity. As to the possibility of a tertiary 
population before the Glacial epoch, it presents too remote a 
contingency for us to consider, although we do not deny its 
possibility. It too far antedates prehistory, so to speak. 

At the notable International Congress of Anthropology and 
Prehistoric Archaeology at Stockholm in 1874 a landmark in 
these sciences was established by substantial agreement among 
the leading authorities from all over Europe upon the proposi¬ 
tion now before u$.| First of all. every one subscribed to the 
view that the palaeolithic or oldest stone age was entirely tin- 
represented in Sweden, The earliest and simplest stone im¬ 
plements discovered in the southern part of that country be¬ 
tray a degree of skill and culture far above that so long preva¬ 
lent in France and Germany. Stone is not only rubbed and 

* Cf. maps and data in J. Geiltte, l 8 ij* ; Pencil. 1SS4 ; and Niederle, 

I 8 qj, p. 45. 

f Rertrand. 1676 a and rS'i'i b, gives a full account of tt. The best 
mem authorities upon Scandinavian culture arc Soph us Mucltrr, jBgJ, 
and Miintvlius, iBgJ b. Other VforlfS of reference arc those of Worsaae, 
Nilsson, Hildebrand. Madsen and Rygh, titles bring given In our supple, 
roentary Bibliography. 
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polished into shape, hut the complicated art of boring holes 
in it has been learned, Norway also seems to he lacking in 
similar evidence of a human population in the very lowest 
stage of civilization. Stone implements anterior to the dis¬ 
covery of the art of rubbing or polishing are almost unknown* 
Only about Christiania have any finds at alt been made. In 
Denmark some few very rude implements have been found. 
They are so scarce as to suggest that they are mere rejects 
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or half-finistud ones of a later type. The kitchen middens, 
or shell heaps of Jutland, for which the region is most notable, 
as described bv St ecus imp, abound in stone implements. 1 hey 
all represent man in the neolithic age. Polished stones arc 
as abundant as the rudely hammered ones are rare. From the 
absence of all such very early stone implements, and from the 
sudden appearance of others of a far more finished type, the 
possibility of a gradual evolution of culture about Scandinavia 
mi situ is denied on all hands. Tile art ot working stone has 
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surely been introduced from some more favoured region. The 
only place to look for the source of tills culture is to [he south. 

Tardy in its human occupation and its stone culture, Scan¬ 
dinavia was still more backward, as compared with the rest 
of Europe, in its transition to the age of bronze, I Ids is all 
the more remarkable in view of the rich store of raw materials 
on every hand. Nowhere else in Europe dots the pure stone 
age seem to have been so unduly protracted. A necessary 
consequence of this was that stone-working reached a higher 
stage of evolution here than anywhere else in the world save 
in America, In other parts of Europe the discovery of metal¬ 
working* of course* immediately put an end to all progress in 
this direction. The ultimate degree of skill to which they at¬ 
tained is represented in the accompanying cuts. The first* a 
Hint poniard* shows the possibilities, both in the line of form 
and finish, of manufacture by the chipping process* To equal 
this example one must look to the most skilful of the Ameri¬ 
can Indians, as in Tennessee, where they were too remote from 
■nines of native copper to make use of a ready substitute for 
stone. Our second implement is an axe hammer, made of 
diorite. To shape, sharpen, bore* and polish a piece of stone 
like this certainly required a long apprenticeship in the art. 

Bronze culture* when it did at last appear in this remote 
part of Europe, came upon the scene suddenly and in full ma¬ 
turity. Whether this was as early as the eighth to the tenth 
century 11* C+, as ^lontdins (v J avers, is disputed by many* All 
arc nevertheless agreed tlsat evidence is absolutely" lacking 
that the art was of indigenous origin. From what pari of 
the world this knowledge of bronze ultimately came, we leave 
an open question, as also whether it came with Phoenician 
traders * or direct from Greece as \\ orsaae affirms, it was 
certainly introduced into Sweden* making its way into Norway 
about the same time, directly from the peninsula of Jutland. 
Its first appearance is in a highly evolved state. Such crude 
attempts at manufacture as Chant re finds so lung prevalent 
along the Rhone Valley* for example, are entirely absent. 


* Nilsson and LlfltfensctiTfiidt, Wiberg, iBGj, ts E^d an ihls. 
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Both in form and ornamentation the hand of the master is 
apparent. This bronze age* like that of stone p Easted a very 
long time—far longer than anywhere else on the continent. 
Central Europe passed through three stages of metallic prog¬ 
ress while Scandinavia was evolving two* Not until the sec¬ 
ond or third century of our era—not until the time of the 
Romans, it would appear—did iron begin to supplant bronze. 
History repeats itself. The excessive duration of the bronze 
age, as in the case of stone antecedently, led to the at tain me m 
pi a remarkable skill The two accompanying cuts are typical 
of the best work of this time. In the one case, 
merely superficial ornament, especially the skil¬ 
ful use of the spiral; in the other* real beauty 
of form in the bracelet, are dearly apparent. 
Possessed of such skill in the working of bronze, 
it is small wonder that the need of a better metal 
w r as not felt. (inly when fashioned into weapons 
of war does iron reveal its supremacy over 
bronze. This, of course, with the campaigns 
of historical times, brings us to the end of pur 
chronicle. 


Etpiu* A si* ScantJi- BltMlur Armrinp. 

n-avia. r After M an- i After Mctdd ius r '9$ b. > 
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The prehistoric experience of metal-working in Scandi¬ 
navia is typical of the other details of its cultural evolution. 
In its earliest epoch no trice of domestic animals rs present. It 
is rather a remarkable fact that even the reindeer seems to 
have been unknown.* What can Penka say to this in his 
positive affirmation that the original Aryans got up into Scan- 
din avia, having followed the reindeer from central Europe 


•Bertrand, i§7&b, p, 4.0, 
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north after the retreat of the ice sheet. The fact is, arehaco- 
logically speaking from the evidence furnished by the kitchen 
middens, that if they ever did this M they left a fine country, 
where deer were plenty, to subsist upon shellfish on the foggy 
coasts of Denmark.* 1 * Quite early, however, even in the 
stone age, do evidences of domestic animals occur, to the dog 
being added the ox, horse, swine, and sheep, f Pottery in a 
ntde form also follows. Finally,, and in apparent coincidence 
with the bronze culture, comes a new custom of incineration. 
The dead are no longer buried, hut bunted. A profound modi¬ 
fication of religious ideas is hereby implied. It seems to have 
been at about this time also that our Alpine racial type en¬ 
tered Scandinavia from Denmark; although* as we have already 
observed, it is yet far from certain that the new race was the 
active agent in introducing the new elements of culture. All 
that we know is that they both came from the south, and 
reached this remote region at about the same time. 

That Aryan matters in Europe are certainly mixed would 
seem to be about the only warrantable conclusion to be drawn 
from otir extended discussion in these chapters. They have 
an iconoclastic tone. Yet we would not leave the matter en¬ 
tirely in the air; nor would we agree with Mantegnzza in 
his conclusion that i+ Ignoramus PT sums up our entire knowl¬ 
edge of the subject. There is some comfort to be drawn even 
from this mass of conflicting opinions. Our final destructive 
aim has been achieved if we have emphasized the clanger of 
correlating data drawn from several distinct sciences* whose 
only bond of unity is that they are all concerned with the same 
object—man. The positive contribution which we would seek 
to make is that the whole matter of European origins is by 
no means so simple as it has too often been made to appear. 
It is not in the least imperative that conclusions from all 
contributory' sciences should be susceptible of interweaving 
into a simple scheme of common origins for all. The order 
of races, for example, need mean nothing as respects priority 

* Reimch, JS93, pp. 72-7B, far severe erhkiam of Penka’s hypoiheus. 

t Mouldius, 1893 b, p. 50. 
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of culture. Nor do the two sciences, philology and archaeology, 
Involve one another's conclusions so far as civilization is con¬ 
cerned. Language and industrial culture may have had very 
different sources; their migrations need stand iti no relation 
to one another in the least. Each science is fully justified in 
its own deductions, hut must he content to leave the results 
of others in peace. Such is the ultimate conclusion to which 
all the latest authority is tending. Only by a careful compari¬ 
son of data Front each sphere of investigation may we finally 
hope to combi ne them all in a composite whole, as many-sided 
and complex as the life and nature of man itself. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Si Hi AC. PRO It LEM S: E N VI R O N M E N T VERSUS RAC E. 

HjiS the intricate racial composition of the population of 
Europe* which we have been ai so much pains to analyze, 
any significance for the student of social problems? Is there 
any reason why those who would rightly interpret sociological 
phenomena should first thoroughly acquaint them selves with 
the nature of the human stuff of which populations are com¬ 
pounded? Or have our conclusions, thus far, value merely 
as branches of investigation in pure science, a matter of aca¬ 
demic interest alone? Such are the questions awaiting resolu¬ 
tion at our hands in this chapter. 

Let us begin by distinguishing between two equally com¬ 
petent and yet radically opposite explanations for any 3 m man 
phenomenon. One ascribes its origin to heredity, an internal 
factor; the other makes it a product of outward conditions — 
that is to say, of environment, social it may be, or physical. 
Tims the tall stature or blondness of an individual, a social 
class, or a people, may conceivably be due either to an in¬ 
herited tendency from preceding generations, or else to the 
modifying influence of outer circtmistances operative during a 
recent period. Considering a single individual alone, a third 
factor— viz+> chance variation—must needs be taken into ac¬ 
count; but viewing men by wholesale, in large masses, this 
matter takes care of itself. Thus an odd drunkard, social re¬ 
ject, or criminal here and there in a community may be nothing 
more than an aberrant type; but if we discover a goodly pro¬ 
portion of such bad men, we are led to suspect a more funda¬ 
mental cause. Chance does not work thus by wholesale, stead¬ 
ily in any given direction. Quetelet discovered this fact years 
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ago. Confronted by any such phenomenon existing in appre¬ 
ciable proportions in any society, as rcveated by statistical 
examination, we are therefore at once called upon to decide 
between OUT two original explanations. One rims it to earth 
on the environmental theory; the cither trees it in genealogical 
hypothesis. In plain English, it becomes a question of out¬ 
ward circumstances or else of inherited tendencies.* On the 
first supposition the phenomenon is of purely modern origin; 
in the second its roots are imbedded in the past. When the 
explanation thus becomes retrospective, if the people be in 
any wise homogeneous in characteristics, customs, or speech, 
we substitute another shorter word for inheritance. The whole 
natter simmers down to a decision between environment and 
race. Our problem in this chapter is to adjudge a few such 
difficulties, whereby we may subserve a double purpose. Wc 
may discover what are the distinctive social peculiarities of 
the three races whose history we have been outlining; and 
wc mav ttntu a definite idea of the class of remedies necessary 
to meet tiic peculiar needs of each community. For it is 
quite obvious that social evils due to inherited tendencies re¬ 
quire very different treatment from those which are of recent 
origin, the product of local circumstances. 

Purely environmental factors in social phenomena have 
been all too largely neglected by investigators in the past. At 
times they rise paramount to all other circumstances. One 
of the most striking instances of the influence of climate, for 
example, upon the distribution of population is offered by the 
present location of the cotton mills of Lancashire along the 
west coast of England. Why were these mills all set up about 
the city of Manchester, nearly a century ago? Why were they 
not placed where plenty of labour was at hand—viz., in the 
south atul west, at that time the most densely populated dis¬ 
trict in England? The nulls were not moved up into Lan¬ 
cashire, far from the crowd, because of the proximity to coal 
or iron. That may have in part induced them to remain there, 
when the choice had once been made. Rut before the days 


* Cf. page 7 supra. 
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of the steam engine, tea I had no influence upon tlie selection 
of sites. Neither population nor coal being important ele¬ 
ments, it is certain that climate was all-powerful in its attract¬ 
iveness. Here along the west coast, where the warm, moist 
Gulf-Stream winds blow steadily landward, is the most humid 
district in all England. In such .an atmosphere the cotton fibre 
becomes naturally pliant and supple, rendering the spinning 
of thread a comparatively simple task. So considerable an ele¬ 
ment was this, that all sorts oi devices were adopted for se¬ 
curing permanent benefit from the natural climatic endowment. 
Rutiding sites were chosen oil the western hill slopes, just 
where the humid it y from the rising currents of air was greatest. 
Oldham and other towns above Manchester were located in 
accordance with it. Artificial ponds were made just west of the 
mills, so that die gentle winds blowing over them might be¬ 
come duly dampened. So subtle was this advantage that potted 
plants itt the windows sometimes sufficed to humidify the air 
to just the right amount. Even to-day, with all the artificial 
devices for supplanting Nature’s aid, we are toM by a manu¬ 
facturer that a change of wind from east to west often makes 
a difference of seven or eight per cent in the product of a weav¬ 
ing shed * To secure the precious humidity, factories have 
even at times been built balf under ground, emulating the 
example of the Oriental makers of Dacca muslin, or “ woven 
wind" who work sitting in holes in the ground, so that their 
delicate fabrics may be rendered supple by the moisture of the 
earth. Thus, perhaps, acting in this way, has the factor of 
climate been able to overcome the inertia of the large popula¬ 
tion once centering in southern England: for it has been com¬ 
pelled to transfer itself to the spot marked out bv Nature for 
the industry. 

To decide between race and environment as the efficient 
cause of any social phenomenon is a matter of singular interest 
at this time. A school of sociological writers, dazzled by the 
recent brilliant discoveries in European ethnology, show* a 

•For interval trig [Into upon (Ids point consult Transactions ot the 
Kew England Cotton Manufacturers' Association, So. 57, PP- > 3 $ "V- > 

Edward Atkinson, in the Popular Science Monthly. 189°* PP’ " iff- 
40 
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decided inclination to sink the racial explanation up to the 
handle in every possible phase of social life in Europe. It must 
he confessed that there is provocation for it. So persistent 
have the physical characteristics of the people shown them¬ 
selves. that it is not surprising to find theories of a correspond¬ 
ing inheritance of mental attributes in great favour. Yet it 
seems to be high time to call a hall when this " vulgar theory 
of race/’ as Cliffe-Lcslie termed it. is made sponsor for nearly 
every conceivable form of social, political, or economic virtues 
or ills, as the case may he. 

This racial school of social philosophers derives much of its 
data from French sources. For this reason, and also because 
our anthropological knowledge of that country is more com¬ 
plete than fur any oilier part of Europe, we shall confine our 
attention primarily to France. Let us refresh our memories 
of the subject For this purpose we must once again refer 
to our map on page 138, showing the distribution of the head 
form. This wc hold to be the best expression of the racial 
facts. On this map the dark tints show the localization in the 
unattractive upland areas of isolation, of the Alpine broad- 
headed race common to central Europe. The light lints at the 
north, extending down in a broad belt diagonally as far as 
Limoges and along the coast of Brittany, denote intermixture 
with the blond, long-headed Teutonic race; while the similar 
light strip along the southern coast, penetrating up the Rhone 
\‘alley, measures the extension of the equally long-headed but 
brunet Mediterranean stock. The doited area about Fcriguenx. 
in the southwest, we have surely identified as a bit of the pre¬ 
historic Cro-Magnon race persisting here in relative purity. 
These ethnic facts correspond to physical ones; three areas of 
geographical isolation, dark-coloured, arc distinct centres of 
distribution of the Alpine race. These differ in intensity. The 
high Alps of Savoy are the most isolated of alt; Auvergne, 
the south central plateau, follows next in order. These two 
arc populated by quite pure Alpine types. Brittany, most ac¬ 
cessible of the three, contains only an attenuation of this broad- 
headed race, the Teutons having infiltrated through it quite 
generally. 
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The organization of the family is the surest criterion of 
the stage of social evolution attained by a people* Xi> other 
phase of human association is so many-sided, so fundamental* 
so pregnant for the future. For this reason we may properly 
begin onr study by an examination of a phenomenon which 
directly concerns the stability of the domestic institution viz.* 
divorce. What are the facts, as to iu distribution in France? 
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Owing to the influence of the Catholic Church* no actual di¬ 
vorces were allowed by law in that country prior to 1884; but 
what were known as 4 ' separations de corps" or judicial separa¬ 
tions* were regularly granted. From data derived, from the 
best authorities p we have prepared the map on this page, show¬ 
ing its relative frequency in different parts of the country. Hie 
dark tints correspond to the areas where it is most common. 
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Front this map it appears that marked variations between dif¬ 
ferent districts occur, l’aris is at one extreme: Corsica, as 
always, at die other* Of singular interest to us is the parallel 
which at once appears between this distribution of divorce and 
that of head form. The areas of isolation peopled by the Alpine 
race are characterized by almost complete absence of legal 
severance of domestic relations, between husband and wile. 
Savoy and Auvergne certainly show infrequency of such judi¬ 
cial separations on this map, a social characteristic which ex¬ 
tends dear to the Pyrenees, in just the same way that the 
Alpine broad-headedness occupies the same country- l he 
correspondence appears to be defective in Brittany, but this 
is largely because of arbitrary departmental boundaries. It is 
highly important to observe the radical contrast between Brit¬ 
tany and Normandy, It will lie verified in almost every demo¬ 
graphic detail. A slightly increased tendency toward divorce 
appears in llie narrow coast strip along the Mediterranean 
Kid era. The fertile valley of the Garonne is clearly outlined 
by increased frequency of separations, in marked contrast to 
the highlands on either side. 1 his is, of course, partly due to 
the concentration of population in cities along the river: for 
divorce is always more frequent in urban than in rural com¬ 
munities. The same consideration may also lie imi>ortant 
along the Mediterranean coast, for a large part of the popula¬ 
tion is here aggregated in cities, for peculiar reasons which 
will appear in due timc.f Even more strikingly the great basin 
of the Seine, centre ol* Teutonic racial characteristics, stands 
sharply marked off from the whole south. This is most im¬ 
portant of all. , . , 

Do the facts instanced above have any ethnic significance. 
Do they mean that the Alpine type, as a race, holds more tena¬ 
ciously ih an does the Teuton to its family traditions, resenting 
thereby the interference of the state in its domestic institutions. 


■ Cf, Dcmt'iiins’ (fSUtfl description of domestic wgaiurallan in C«n»» 
and the Pyrenees, pp. tl ami 17S. Turquan. in Soc. Nnrmnfldc deG6og„ 
xvll, 189$, p. WJ. (fives another fine map. 
f Cf. Dcmolins, 1897, pp. Ms). *46, 
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A foremost statistical authority,* Jacques Bertillan, has de¬ 
voted considerable space to proving that some relation be¬ 
tween the two exists. Confronted by the preceding facts, his 
explanation is this] that the people of the southern depart- 
ments, inconstant perhaps, anil fickle, nevertheless arc quickly 
pacified after a passionate outbreak of any kind. Husband and 
wife may quarrel, bm the estrangement is dissipated before 
recourse to the law can take place. On the other hand, the 
Norman or the CHampenois peasant, Teutonic by raec p cold 
and reserved, nurses his grievances For a long time; they abide 
with him, smouldering but persistent. J Words and even blows 
terminate quarrels quickly in the south; in the north they are 
settled by the judge.” From similar comparisons in other 
European countries, M. Hertillon draws the final conclusion 
tliat tile Teutonic race betrays a singular preference for this 
remedy for domestic ids. It becomes For him an ethnic trait. 

Another social phenomenon has been laid at the door of 
the Teutonic race of northern Europe; one which even more 
than divorce is directly the concomitant of modern intellectual 
and economic progress. We refer to suicide. Morsel It devotes 
a chapter of his interesting treatise upon tins subject f to prov¬ 
ing that M the purer the German race—that is to say. tlie 
stronger the Germanism (c. g ( Tcutonism) of a country—the 
more it reveals in its psychical character an extraordinary pro- 
pensity to self-destruction.* On the other hand, the Slavic 
peoples seem to him to be relatively immune. These conclu¬ 
sions he draws from detailed comparison o£ the distribution of 
suicide in the various countries of western Europe, and it must 
he confessed that he has collected data for a very plausible case. 
There can be no doubt that in Germany the phenomenon cul¬ 
minates in frequency for all Europe, and (hat it tends to dis- 


* fituifa dAmograptifqqe du divorce, etc.. Hans, pp- 4^ ft , Tun 
quart, in ll^enemiste Francis, Jtvil, iSSej. pp, s»5-^07. parallel 

mults for the first five years of the new divorce Jaw of 1SB4. 

f Suicide, ifi the International S< tend fie Series. New York, iSSa. A. M. 
Cu«ny T Statlitlqiie Morale, elC. K Farts. xSf^, shows precisely the same 
thing, Durkheltn, Le Suicide* 1897. pp. 5® ft . effectually demolishes 
the ethnic argument fltarfl SlJE] another point of view. 
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appear in almost direct proportion to the attenuation of the 
Teutonic racial characteristics elsewhere. 

Consider for a moment our map on this page showing the 
relative frequency of suicide, with the one on page i jS, which 
we have already described ns illustrating the ethnic composi¬ 
tion of France. The parallel between the two h almost exact 
in every detail. There are again our three areas of Alpine 
racial occnpationr—SaVoy, Auvergne; and Brittany—in which 
suicide falls annually below seventy-five per million inhabit¬ 
ants* There,, again, is the Rhone Valley* and the broad, diag¬ 



onal strip from Paris to Bordeaux, characterised alike by 
strong infusion of Teutonic traits and relative frequency of the 
same social phenomenon. The great Seine basin is sharply 
differentiated from the highlands along the eastern frontier; 
and even the Mediterranean coast strip, distinct from the A I- 
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map of its variations. Observe how Wales and Cornwall are 
set apart from all the rest of the island Were the map more 
extensive, we should discover the Scottish Highlands, the third 
stronghold of the ancient Briton types, characterized by an 
equal infrequency of suicide. Most remarkable of all is the 
little light-coloured area, jvist north of London, comprising the 
counties of Hertfordshire, Bedford, and Huntingdon. This 
district we were at great pains to emphasize in our chapter 
upon the British Isles as a region where the physical character¬ 
istics of the pre-Teutonk invaders of the island were still rep¬ 
resented in comparative purity.* We saw t hat t he conqucr- 


pine and Auvergnat highlands, is indicated. Inspection of 
these maps betrays at once either a relation of cause and effect 
or else an extraordinary coincidence. 

. The distribution of suicide in England apparently tends 
still greater force to Morselli's generalization. Herewith is a 
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ing Teutons entered England from two sides, avoiding London 
and the impenetrable fen district, and thereby passed over this 
region, leaving it notably brunet in physical type to this day. 
Here, again, in nearly every detail of our map would seem to 
be a corroboration of Morselli's law. For suicide diminishes 
in direct proportion to the absence of Teutonic intermixture,* 
Divorce and suicide, which we have just discussed, will 
serve as examples of the mode of proof adopted for tracing a 
number of other social phenomena to an ethnic origin. Thus 
Lapouge attributes the notorious depopulation of large areas 
in France to the sterility incident upon intermixture between 
the several racial types of which the population is constituted. 
This he seeks to prove from the occurrence of a decreasing 
birth rate in all the open, fertile districts where the Teutonic 
element has intermingled with the native population,! 1 lie 
argument has been advanced a stage further even than this; 
for purely economic phenomena, such as the distribution of 
property, tax-paying faculty, and the like, arc in tlie same way 
ascribed to purely racial peculiarities.! Because wealth hap¬ 
pens to be concentrated in the fertile areas of Teutonic occu¬ 
pation, it is again assumed that this coincidence demonstrates 
cither a peculiar acquisitive aptitude in this race, or else a supe¬ 
rior measure of frugality. 

By this time our suspicions are aroused The argument is 
too simple. Its conclusions arc too far-reaching. By this we 
do not mean to deny the facts of geographical distribution in 
the least. It is only the validity of the ethnic explanation 

•ThE same temperament which drives the German Jo ae1f*dcstm«kn 
is by bannister are! HckloM (iSSB) recognised In the melancholic form 
which insanity takes amonR ihcitllr In TtaliiiilS, ns in acute 

mania ts Car marc likely la occur than nervous depression, 

t Lapcuffc, i^OS- 0 . crittdstd by us in Ripley, Von H6tdcr 

f167ft, p B 14} noted a similar occurrence of hiither birth rates in (he areas 
of Alpine racial rjecupation in Germany.- The facls arc, pc f haps,. incort- 
teilable; their kierprefattoo is the only point ot criticism. Cf* for 
mple TurqU Art’s su^^estive map in, Bull. 5 or. NnrmarHSe de Gftog;,. 
ktU, iR^ t p. wj: and Dunumt, Depopulation el Civlliiatitin, l^aris. iSgo-, 
as also his Natality e| Democratic, Paris, i&fi. 

t Corttaiion* Financiires dc l lndtce C^phaiiqiie. Revue d'Economi* 
Politique, t& 97 , ?57-S79- 5** also Cknaon h l&p?- 
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vvliich we deny, Wc can do letter for our races than even 
their best friends along such lines of proof- With the data at 
our disposition there is no end to the racial attributes which 
we might saddle upon our ethnic types. Thus, judging front 
mere comparison of our map of head form with others of social 
statistics, it would appear that the Alpine type in its sterile 
areas of isolation was the land-hungry one described by Zola 
its his powerful novels. For, roughly speaking, individual land- 
holdings are larger in them on the average than among the 
Teutonic populations.* Peasant proprietorship is more com¬ 
mon also; there arc fewer tenant farmers. Crime in the two 
areas assumes a different aspect- We find that among popu¬ 
lations ot Alpine type in the isolated uplands, offences against 
the person predominate m the criminal calendar. In the Peine 
basin, along the Rhone Valiev, wherever the Teuton is in evi¬ 
dence, on the other hand, there is less respect for property; 
so that offences against the person, such as assault, murder, 
and rape, give place to embezzlements, burglary, and arson.f 
ft might just as well be argued that the Teuton shows a pre¬ 
dilection tor offences against property; the native Celt an equal 
propensity for crimes against the person. Or, again, why 
does not the Alpine type appear through statistical eyes as 
endowed with a peculiar aptitude for migration.' I*or the 
sterile upland areas of Ins habitation are almost invariably 
characterized by emigration to the lowlands and to the cities,]; 
The persistence of a higher birth rate in these districts makes 
such relief to an ever-increasing population necessary. Finally, 
whv not apply the same mode of proof to the artistic or literary 
attributes of population? Turquan s has recently mapped the 
awards made by the Solon, at Paris, according to the place of 

* Demolini, 1 S 97 , p- a<«- 

t Fiif maps showing the distribution of all these, consult A. M. C.twrry, 
Statist!que Morale, etc., Paris, 1S64. Fletcher, Jour. Royal Sts*. Society, 
London, xii, 1S49. pp. liI- 33 S. K»ves many interesting maps for England. 
See also Yvernes, in Jour. Soc. dc Suilistiquc, Paris, XXXVI, tSpS. PP- 

3 1 %Cf. Topinard, EltmenU, p. 44*J: and Demolins. 189 -, p. 3<**- 

■ La Statist! que aux Salons, Revue Politique ct LillfinUW, Paris, sine 

4, vi, 1896, pp- *>7^'“ 
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birth of the artists. Wc reproduce this directly herewith, not 
because it proves anything racially, but because it might us 
well be adduced as proof of the artistic bent of Teutonism in 
France as many another map above mentioned. l* *or, broadly 
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viewed, the artistic instinct, measured by the canons of the 
Salims judges, seems to cling persistently, as f\irt]uan con¬ 
cludes, to the fertile river lias ins, which are the great centres 
of Teutonic populations. In precisely the same way, judging 
by parallels between physical traits and the distribution of 
marked intellectual superiority in France, would Jacoby* be 
equally justified in ascribing genius to the 1 etnonic race as its 
special and peculiar attribute. Odin's ( suggestive study of the 

• £ludct fur la Selection, Paris,t88l, pp. 4^475 and 535“5S4- I- om - 
broso, 1689, pp. nS-117, traces the parallel in France between stature and 
penius tjfi (he basis d( his data. 

t 1B9S, i, pp. 4^464. 
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distribution of intellectual notables in France points in the same 
direction, as a moment's consideration of the accompanying 
ntap will demonstrate. The principal areas ui isolation arc 
conspicuously deficient in men of distinction in the world of 
letters, which Odin takes as a criterion of general intellectual¬ 
ity. Nevertheless we are convinced with him, despite the geo¬ 
graphical correspondence with our anthropological maps, that 
it is not the factor of race*, hut rattier of social environment— 
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education and the inspiration of contiguous culture—which is 
realty the responsible agent in the case. 

Italy is even simpler in its geographical, ethnic, and social 
phenomena than France. We may profitably correlate all these 
for this country as we have clone for France. The regular 
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anti gradual transition from a pure Alpine racial type in the 
Po Valley to a Mediterranean one in the south is already famil¬ 
iar to ns. Precisely such a gradation of demographic phe¬ 
nomena occurs, Pulle has conveniently mapped these for 
us. In the northern half of the kingdom we have, first of all, 
far less illiteracy. This is accompanied by more frequent sui¬ 
cides. Crime varies not only in intensity hut in kind. 1 he 
greater tendency to lawlessness in the south is particularly 
manifested in crimes against the person—homicide,assault,and 
the like; while northern Italy more abounds in offences against 
property—'-theft, embezzlement, and fraud. I he southern prov¬ 
inces are the centres of prostitution, illegitimacy, juvenile de¬ 
linquency, terrific mortality, and the other spawn of ignorance. 
The contrary phenomena of progressive civilization charac¬ 
teristic of the north are indicated by means of what we may 
term psychological statistics. For example, the relative abun¬ 
dance of periodical literature is mapped by Pulle as an index 
of the higher standard of intelligence in the northern half of the 
kingdom. Intellectuality has been measured by others in vari¬ 
ous wavs, One of the most ingenious is that applied by Lom- 
broso and Cougnet * in tracing the distribution of men of note 
according to their places of birth. The overwhelming prepon¬ 
derance of that part of Italy north of Rome, and especially 
in the Po Valley, in its intellectual life at once appears. This 
is true to-day: it has been the rule throughout Italian history as 
wdL Ikllio I has distributed the poets, painters, and sculptors 
of antiquity, according to their place of birth, over a map of 
that country, Hie effect has been to emphasize once more 
the enorincaus preponderance of artistic genius all through the 
north, from Tuscany to the Alps. How does this coincide with 
our previous deduction concerning France? It seems, perhaps, 
to corroborate the relation of Teuton ism to art, until we recall 
the fact that all northern Italy is overwhelmingly Alpine by 
race, as compared with the artistically sterile south. Couple 

* La geografia degli artist! in lulia e degli scimiiati In Fnuwia in 
rapporw al pMzi, Arehlvlodi 1 ‘sichiatria, tl, rSit, pp- 460-4*5,with maps, 

f Rapport! fra I'cinografia antics deli 1 Statin c la sun prcdutUviti arils 
ilea, Roll. Sot, geug, luitiana, RfifflSi,. xjdil, list, pp, 361-475, mB P*‘ 
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with tills the fact that in reality Teuton ism is a negligible factor 
in Italy, physically speaking, and that precisely the same 
ethnic type u r 3iich is so fecund culturally in Italy, is in b ranee 
the one localized wherever art is not; ami all doubt as to the 
predominant cause of tire phenomenon is dissipated. \\ e 
see immediately that the artistic fruitfulness in cither case is 
the concomitant and derivative product of a highly developed 
centre of population. Contact of mind with mind is the real 
cau,se of the phenomenon. It is not race but l lie physical 
and social environment which must be taken into account. 

This inode of destructive criticism— namely, appeal to the 
social geography of other countries wherein the ethnic balance 
of power is differently distributed—may be directed against 
almost any of the phenomena we have instanced in 1-ranee 
as seemingly of racial derivation. In the case either of sui¬ 
cide or divorce* if we turn from France to Italy or Germany, 
we instantly perceive all sorts of contradictions. The ethnic 
type which is so immune from propensity to seif-destruction 
or domestic disruption in France* becomes in Italy most prone 
to either inode of escape from temporary earthly ills, b or 
each phenomenon culminates in frequency in the northern half 
of the latter country, stronghold of the Alpine race. Nor is 
there an appreciable infusion of Teutonisiu, physically speak¬ 
ing, herein, to account for the change of heart. Of course, 
st might he urged that this merely shows that the Mediter¬ 
ranean race of southern Italy is as much less in dined to the 
phenomenon than the Alpine race in these respects, as k in 
turn tags behind the Teuton. For it must be confessed that 
even in Italy neither divorce nor suicide is so frequent any¬ 
where as in Teutonic northern France, Well* then, turn to 
Germany, Compare its two halves in these respects again. 
The northern half of the empire is most purely Teutonic by 
race; the southern is not distinguishable ethnically* as we have 
sought to prove> front central France. Bavaria* Baden, and 
Wiirtcmberg arc scarcely more Teutonic by race than Au¬ 
vergne. Do we find differences in suicide* for example, fob 

* 5cr£i. 1896 A, pp. I90f/J^. in an aliempt to explain Hi esc phenomena, 
0T1 An ethnic bask, seems t<* be entirely ne^leclful of lilts. 
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lowing racial boundaries here? Far from it; for Saxony is its 
culminating centre; and Saxony, as we know, is really halt 
Slavic at heart, as is also eastern Prussia, Suicide should be 
most frequent in Schleswig-Holstein and Hanover, is racial 
causes were appreciably operative. The argument, in fact, falls 
to pieces of its own weight, as Dttrkheim f &TJ has shown. His 
conclusion is thus stated: “If the Germans arc more addicted 
to suicide, it is not because of the blood in their veins, but of 
the civilization in which they have been raised/* 

A summary view of the class of social phenomena seem¬ 
ingly characteristic of the distinct races in France, if we extend 
our field of vision to cover all Europe, suggests an explanation 
for the curious coincidences and parallelisms above noted, 
which is the exact opposite of the racial one. In every popula¬ 
tion we may distinguish two modes of increase or evolution, 
which vary according to economic opportunity for advance¬ 
ment. One community grows from its own loins; children 
bom in it remain there, grow up to maturity, and transmit their 
mental and physical peculiarities unaltered to the next gen¬ 
eration. Such a group of population develops front within, 
mentally as well as physically* by inheritance. Snell is the type 
of the average rural community* Its evolution is surely 
4t monotypkr to borrow a biological term From Romanes. It 
is conservative in all respects, holding to the past with an un¬ 
alterable tenacity* Compare with that a community which 
grows almost entirely by* immigration. Stress of competition 
is severe. There is no time for rearing children; nor is it 
deemed desirable, for every child is a handicap upon further 
social advancement. Marriage even, unless it be deferred until 
late in life, is an expensive luxury. Population grows, never¬ 
theless; but how? By the steady influx of outsiders. Such 
is the type known to us in the modem great city* Between 
these two extremes arc all gradations between the progressive 
and the conservative type or population. To the former are 
peculiar all those social ills which, as G id dings has rightly 
urged, are the price paid For such progress.* Suicide is a 


* Cf. FriftcEpEes ot Sociology, pp, 335-340. 
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correlative nf education: frequency of divorce is an inevitable 
concomitant oi equality of rights between the sexes, and the 
decline of the religions sanction of palrtd f'Oh’sias- Marriage, 
no longer a sacrament, becomes merely a legal contract, 
terminable at the will of the parties concerned. The character 
of social control changes with its institutions. The individual 
will is of necessity subordinated to that of the body politic. 
Crime changes in character, becoming a matter more of busi¬ 
ness or necessity, and less of impulse. A decreasing birth 
rate almost always attends social advancement To prevent 
such a fall in the birth rate, and at the same time to over¬ 
come the devastations of disease, is held by titany to be the 
demographic ideal to which all states should aspire, Not post¬ 
poned marriages, not childless families, not a high propor¬ 
tion of celibates; not, on the other hand, reckless and im¬ 
provident unions with a terrific infant mortality as a penalty 
therefor; hut a sell-restrained and steady birth rate in which 
a high percentage survives the perils of infancy. “ Civilization 
is the baptism of the passions. In the cloister neither does 
the mother die of fever nor the child of croup: but outside 
the cloister to find both mothers and children, and bring lioth 
well through fever and croup—that is civilization." * Could 
we for France apply this last-named criterion of progress, I 
doubt not we should find ft to accord with all the facts \vc 
have instanced above. To ascribe them to racial causes is to 
lose sight of the primary factors in social evolution. 

Our theory, then, is this: that most of the social phe¬ 
nomena we have noted as peculiar to the areas occupied bv the 
Alpine type, are the necessary outcome, not of racial proclivi¬ 
ties hut rather of the geographical and social isolation char¬ 
acteristic of the habitat of this race. The ethnic type is still 
pure lor the very same reason that social phenomena are 
primitive. Wooden ploughs pointed wit It stone, blood re¬ 
venge, an ntidiminished birth rale, and relative purity of phys¬ 
ical type are all alike derivatives from a common cause, iso¬ 
lation, directly physical anti coincidently social. We discover, 

* Ffutn a very suggestive nti per, A MraMitp <»f Civiliiatiw, in Journal 
cl the Royal Statistical Society, London, lx, tSgj, py 14S-1&1. 
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primarily, an influence of environment where others perceive 
phenomena of ethnic inheritance. In the preceding paragraph 
wc have referred to lire apparent!} disintegrating influence 
of .social evolution upon domestic institutions. Let ns lor a 
moment turn to another phase of family life in I* ranee, in order 
to illustrate the complex forces which play upon it to-day. 
The danger of rashly generalizing from inadequate data will 
be immediately apparent. 

An index of the solidarity of the family is afforded by the 
degree (o which it resents the interference of the state in its 
domestic affairs, A similar expression of the force of family 
feeling is often rendered through the tenacity with which it 
holds itself aloof from the intrusion of strangers not allied by 
blood or adoption to the other members of the naturally dose 
corporation. In other words, statistics of what we may call 
■ home families" ur families occupying an entire dwelling by 
themselves, give us a clew to the cohesiveucss of the institution. 
It is the question of the boarding house and the tenement 
versus the home. Any direct comparison in this respect be¬ 
tween different parts of the same country is of course entirely 
worthless, unless we take account of the relative proportions 
of city population in each; for, always and everywhere, it is 
in the crowded city that the “ home ” is superseded by its de¬ 
generate prototypes. Fortunately, we possess for J 1 ranee data 
upon this subject, with the necessary elimination of this cause 
of error. The accompanying map shows the proportion of 
families occupying each a whole house to itself, and with the 
exclusion of all cities of upward of tw l o thousand inhabitants 
in everv case. In other words, w r c have before our eyes sta¬ 
tistics of the separately existing families among the Wench 
peasantry. 

Inspection nf this map of '* home families 1 shows the 
widest range of variation. Some parts of France, notably 1’rit- 
tany, exhibit twice the degree of domestic intermixture, so to 
speak, that prevails in other regions. On the whole, the north¬ 
west manifests a weaker opposition to the intrusion of strangers 
in the family circle than docs the smith and east. In some 
respects this agrees with the testimony of divorce, as to the 
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cohesivcne** of the domestic i 11 stilution f. So far as Savoy, 
Auvergne, and Alsace-Lorraine—the principal areas occupied 
by the Alpine or Celtic race—are concerned, the parallel with 
the map of divorce is quite dose. In the first two of these, 
upward of severity per cent of the families occupy an entire 
dwelling independently. On the other hand,the Mediterranean 
coast strip, nay even the intrusive zone up the Rhone Valley, 
arc indicated as areas where the family is less cohesive than in 
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tht; upland areas of isolation.* But what shall we say about 
Brittany? Racially and in stability of the family as well, it 
belongs with Savoy and Auvergne as art area of isolation, 
characterized by comparatively backward social phenomena* 
Nevertheless, inspection of our map shows it to be the region 

* Dc mu! in s, 1 B 97 , p, 130, «om merits upon this inSTfiUtlity. The earl? 
age of marriage possible itl this highly favoured region, where ihe struggle 

for cxls tcsicv is reduced 10 n tnifti®Urn* must hIeq be 1 Liken into Account- 
41 
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where such “home intermixture T ’ is exceedingly prevalent. 
Less than one half the families live under entirely separate 
roofs, whereas in the other areas of Alpine racial occupation 
the proportion of Independent families is aliout twice as great. 

This peculiar anomaly in the case of Brittany is all the 
more notable as this region is one of the most conservative 
in all France, judged by the character of Sts social phenomena. 
Some disturbing factor is evidently at work. It seems to be 
purely environmental. Surprising as it may appear, this ex¬ 
aggerated “ home intermixture ” in the Anuoricau peninsula 
is apparently to a large degree referable to its geological and 
climatic peculiarities. Levasseur makes some interesting ob¬ 
servations upon this subject.* Where peasant houses are 
close!v aggregated or hunched in little villages, it is easy for 
each family to maintain its separate dwelling, and yet for them 
all to co-Operate with one another in daily labour, t >n the 
other hand, the peasant Whose house is quite apart from those 
of ills neighbours, placed squarely, perhaps, in the centre of 
his landed property, must of necessity take his farm labourers 
into his own household. Finis, where jjopulatlon is scattered 
evenly over a district, not in closely built hamlets but in 
widely separated houses, it generally happens that there is con¬ 
siderable " home intermixture" Several families or parts of 
families live under the same roof. Applying these considera¬ 
tions to Brittany, it seems as if the very low percentage of 
separate " home families ” were a result of just such a broad¬ 
cast distribution of population. This absence of hamlets in 
turn is a direct result of geology and climate, Jn Brittany the 
rainfall is very heavy; water courses and springs abound on 
all sides. The soil is at the same time thin, overlying an 
impervious granite formation. This makes it possible to build 
houses wherever convenient, without anxiety concerning water 
supply,! The exact opposite of this occurs along the dry 
Mediterranean coast, where water is a marketable commodity: 

♦Bulletin die 1 ‘Instil Lit International de Sottish title, HI, (SB$, pp. 7 *> 
ttuq. C/., however, Demolin*, * 8 gT, page 405. 

f The same thing is true in the Charolats mountains, according to 
Gatlois, 15-94. Cf. also, on soil and population, Freeh, r 53 -tj. 
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and in those departments with a permeable chalk soil, where 
water disappears rapidly in subterranean streams. In these 
latter cases houses inevitably collect about the water courses 
and springs, and a high proportion of aggregated population 
at cntcc is manifested, with all that is thereby implied, socially 
speaking. One of the first results would be that cadi family 
in such a hamlet might occupy its own dwelling exclusively. 

Another factor is the relative poverty of the environment, 
and the intensity of the struggle for existence. The effect 
of the rigours of environment is thus apparent in the age 
at which marriage can be contracted. In Brittany and Au¬ 
vergne late marriages are of necessity the rule, while on the 
Mediterranean coast, as in Italy, the natural beneficence of the 
habitat permits of very early ami too often unstable matri¬ 
monial alliances.* Such is the close interrelation of social 
phenomena and physical circumstances. 

Geographical factors have also operated in still another 
way in Brittany to discourage the growth of closely built vil¬ 
lages, This region is so remote from any of the routes of 
military invasion from the east, that no necessity has ever 
arisen for compacting the population in villages capable of 
ready defence. Lcvassettr gives this as an important element 
in producing the contrasts in the proportion of urban jHipnla- 
tion between the different parts of France. In all of our areas 
of isolation, the Alps, Auvergne, or Brittany, protected by 
Nature against intrusion of enemies, the population can safely 
scatter as it will. It is not only free to live in isolation: it is 
forced to do so because the thin and barren soil will not per¬ 
mit of communal life. Thus Demo!ins j observes that the 
necessity of living where an eye can be kept upon the cattle 
is an efficient factor in the wide distribution of population in 
Brittany, In any case, as we have said, the effect upon the 
family, especially in all that concerns its separate existence 
under a roof by itself, is very patent. 

If the geographical isolation peculiar to the areas occu¬ 
pied by the Alpine race is thus potent in the way we have 

* Jgur. SodilS de Smiitiquc, Pads. jrasvUJ, rftjA p, isS. C/> also 
Dc nun Li ns, 1897, p. 40*. t a, -> P - + , S i 
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indicated, why may it not appear in jwliticni as well as in 
social affairs? Conservatism should be its motto, lo test 
ihis we have studied minutely the results of a general election 
of deputies from all over France, held in 1S85* ^ k ' cltost tlu * 
example for the reason that this important political event was 
the last supreme effort, the expiring gasp of the monarchical 
party in France, It is the last time that the conservative de¬ 
ment obtained any formidable representation in the Chambers 
at Paris, From ninety-five deputies standing for a return 
to the old ngiwt in the preceding Chambers, the number ad¬ 
vanced to one hundred and eighty-three; it nearly doubled, 
in other words. Three million three hundred thousand con¬ 
servative votes, in a total suffrage of 7.500,000, was a very 
respectable, even formidable, showing. This remarkable over¬ 
turn was due to a fortuitous conjuncture of events, 1 lie l urry 
Republican ministry had been recklessly extravagant; ns policy 
in Ton quin was unpopular. Disturbing local issues were, how¬ 
ever, rare, so that the main questions at home were calculate^ 
to appeal directly to anv intellectual or moral prejudices which 
happened to be abroad. The Radical party stow! for the sepa¬ 
ration of Church and State; universal suffrage in senatorial 
and presidential elections was a leading issue. It "as an ex¬ 
ceptional occasion in every respect for reviving the smoulder¬ 
ing fires of conservatism, while at the same time affording 
opportunity for the fullest expression of progressive ideas, 
wherever they were present. The election, therefore, was 
squarely a question of the old t ersus the new. Fy analysis 
of its results, w r c may perhaps gain an inkling of the temper 

of the people. , , , 

Our map herewith denotes by its lightest shades the areas 

of most advanced modem ideas where the radicalism of the 
nineteenth-century type had cut itself loose from all bonds 
with the past. The opposite extreme, where both politics ant 
religion combined to rejuvenate the conservative party, is 
tinted black. The intermediate gradation of sentiment is 
demonstrated by the degrees of light or dark shading. In¬ 
spection of this map reveals a certain parallelism with all those 
that we have studied heretofore. Especially do we note the 
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conservatism of Brittany, Auvergne, and the southwest. It 
should be said that the apparent conservatism of the most 
northern departments was due to the local protection-and^free- 
trade issue, complicated by the Boulanger episode. For this 
reason these manufacturing cent res should be eliminated from 
our comparison r Savoy and the 3righ Alpine departments also 
were strongly affected l>y thetr proximity to the republican 
institutions in Switzerland. We must allow for that fact also. 
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A curious contrast, ever persistent in all our ethnic or social 
maps, is that which is manifested between the coast strip along 
the Mediterranean and the mountains north of it- A light 
strip of radicalism extends all along the sea and up the Rhone 
Valley, setting apart Auvergne from Savoy. Whether this 
radicalism bears any relation to the high percentage of urban 
population hereabouts —a product partly of climate, as we 
have seen, although in some degree a heritage from Roman 
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ni |e_or whether it is an expression or the innate impulsive* 

ness of the Mediterranean race, we leave it to others to decide. 
It is 0 fact, at all events * 

Having made allowance for all the disturbing factors above 
named, it is roughly true that the areas of Alpine racial occu¬ 
pation manifest a distinct tendency toward conservatism in 
politics. Wc incline to the belief that here, again, is the influ¬ 
ence o( physical circumstances appreciable, Cl iff e-Leslie rUJ , 
keenly alive to the weakness of the old dollars-and-cents political 
economy, may have been right, after all. He concludes: “ One 
may, I think, point with certainly to the difference of environ¬ 
ment and conditions of life in the mountains and in the plains, 
as the source of the superior force of religion, family feeling, 
anti ancient usage in the former. On its moral and social side 
the contrast between mountain and plain is the contrast be¬ 
tween the old world and the new; between the customs, 
thoughts, and feelings of ancient and modern times, f Poli¬ 
tics at one extreme, anthropology at the other, have afforded 
us constant proof of the truth of this generalization. The close 
interrelation which of necessity exists between every form of 
human phenomena in a natr rally developed society is a second 
corollary from the same law. Of profound significance for 
the sociologist, however, is the fact that to-day wc are rapidly 
passing from such natural organiration to a new and highly 
artificial one. Problems of city life confront us on every side. 
They are not devoid of ethnic importance; investigation is 
concentrating upon them. They must engage our attention 
at once. __ 

• Cf, Dcittollns, 1S97, HP 109 and 141, ™ thc Political aptiludr of the 
Datives fif Provence and on the influence ot the f/iitt mlturt of the olive 
and vine upun Mtial lempcmmeiit. 

t Cf, An ion ini, Sulla dtaftbuiioac topojyrafica del in 
pskluca nclla provfacia di Bergamo; Archivio di Fsjthiatria, 2, pi- i, 
stvjl., *89^ pp. t4j-i47i m^P s - 






CHAPTER XX. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS (continued} * ETHNIC STRATIFICATION AND 
URBAN SELECTION- 

The extreme fluidity of our heterogeneous population is 
impressed upon ns by every phwonienoii of social life lien.- in 
America- We imagine the people of Europe, on the other 
hand, after scores of generation; of stable habitation, to have 
settled themselves permanently -inJ contentedly into place. 
This is an entirely erroneous assumption. As a matter of fact, 
they arc almost as mobile as ore emit American types. 1 here 
are two ways in which demoffraplnc crystallisation may have 
taken place. A people may lisv e become rigid horizontally, 
divided into castes, or social strata; or it may be geograph¬ 
ically segregated into localizer! communities, varying m size 
all the way from (lie isolated liarniut to the highly individual¬ 
ized nation. Both of these form^ of crystallization are break¬ 
ing down to-day under the pressure of modem industrialism 
and democracy , in Europe as well as in America. Nor is it true 
that the recency of our American social life has made the phe¬ 
nomena of change more nurkfd here than abroad, In fact, 
with the relics of the old rigim' on even’ hand, the present 
tendencies in Europe are the inore startling of the two by 
reason of the immediate coni ran. Demographic processes arc 
at work which promise mighty remits for the future. riicse 
are not cataclysmic, like the French Revolution; but being 
well-nigh universal, the fact thy they are slow-moving should 
not blind us to their ultimate efforts. Such movements threaten 
to break up, not only the horixonta! social stratification, but 
the vertical geographical cleavage of locality and nationality 
as well. Obviously any distitrkUKC of these at once involves 
destruction of the racial individuality of the continent at the 
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same time. For tins reason* many phases of social analysis 
appertain directly to the sphere of natural science. The an¬ 
thropologist and sociologist alike are called upon to take cog¬ 
nizance oi the game phenomena. The physical and social 
sciences are equally involved in the determination of their 
lam Certain problems of city life are foremost among these 
questions which lie on the border line between what were once 
widely separated sciences. 

The most conservative societies in Europe are realty to-day 
a seething mass oi moving particles, viewed with the statistical 
eye. To borrow a familiar figure, a great population almost 
anywhere is like the atmosphere; even when apparently most 
quiescent* hi the sunlight of investigation revealing itself sur¬ 
charged with myriad motes in ceaseless agitation. These par¬ 
ticles, microscopic or human, as the case may he, are swept 
along tn currents determined both in their direction and in¬ 
tensity by definite causes.* With men, the impelling forces 
are reducible mainly to economic and social factors. Most 
powerful oi these movements of population to-day is the con¬ 
stant trend From tile rural districts to the city. Its origin is 
perfectly apparent. Economically it is induced by the advan¬ 
tages of co-operation in Labour; perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say* by the necessity of aggregation imposed by nine¬ 
teenth-century industrialism* This economic incentive to 
migration to the towns is strengthened by the social advan¬ 
tages of urban life, the attractions of the crowd; often potent 
enough in themselves, as we know, to hold people to the tene¬ 
ment despite the opportunity for advancement, expansion, or 
superior comfort afforded elsewhere outside the city walls. 
The effect of these two combined motives, the economic plus 
the social, is to produce a steady drift of population toward 
the towns. This has a double significance. It promises to 
dissolve the bonds of geographical individuality—nay, even 
of nationality; for a political frontier is no bar against such 

* Vidi maps for F.njf];inil by Ravensieto* iSSg : Eof Austria* by Rauch- 
berpj, tor France, by Tutqnan* Soc r NormamJe <Je G£og,. xvii, 1 ^ 95 . 

p, aiS; and La Rtfonne Socimk. xxis, 18^5. pp. 150-169,, nfld 

^2-410: fur Germany, von Mayr, Jour. Sue, (Je Stax.. Paris, xsxv, 18*34, 
pp. 4*3-476- 
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immigration, provided the incentive be keen enough. At the 
same time it opens the way for an upheaval of the horizontal 
or social stratification of population- since in the city* ad- 
yan cement or degradation in the scale of living are alike pos¬ 
sible, as nowhere else in the quiet life of the country. 

The sudden growth of great cities is the first result of the 
phenomenon of migration which we have to note. We think 
of this as essentially an American problem. We comfort our¬ 
selves in our failures of municipal administration with that 
thought. This is a grievous deception. Most of the European 
cities have increased in population more rapidly than in Amer¬ 
ica. Shaw has emphasised the same fact in his brilliant work 
on Municipal Government in Europe. T his is particularly 
true of great German urban centres** Berlin has outgrown 
our own metropolis, New York, ill less than a generation, hav¬ 
ing hi twenty-five years added as many actual new residents 
as Chicago, and twice as many as Philadelphia. Hamburg 
has gained twice as many in population since 1S7S Boston; 
Ldpstc has distanced St. Louis, The same demographic out¬ 
burst has occurred in the smaller German cities as well. G> 

. logne has gained the lead over Cleveland, Buffalo, ami 1 itts- 
hurg t although in 1880 it was the smallest of the lour. Magde¬ 
burg 1 ms grown faster than Providence in the last ten years. 
Pusseldorf has likewise outgrown St Paul. Beyond the eon- 
fines of the German Empire, from Norway to Italy, the same 
is true,' Stockholm has doubled its population; Copenhagen 
has increased two and one half times; Christiania has trebled 
its numbers— in a generation- Rome has increased from 
1 84,000 in 1H60 to 450,000 in 189* Vienna, including its 
suburbs, has grown three limes over within the same period* 
Paris from iSBl to 189T absorbed four fifths of the total in¬ 
crease of population for all of France within the same decade. 

Contemporaneously with this marvellous growth of urban 
centres, we observe a progressive depopulation of the rural 

■ N, Briltknfir. Pie Enitrkkriun£ skr grosssiMfSuchefi liev&lkcmnu 

Gebkns «les dcuisdien Reid*. Al^em. se.w. ArctiSv, Tobinyen. i, 
jBgo, pp. 135-1*4, C/r A. F. Webers. Stodfcf Sn Hfctory. Economics*etc,, 
Columbia Unlvmlly^ N, V, B xl. 
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districts. What is going on in our New England States, espts 
dally in Massachusetts, is entirely characteristic o i large areas 
in Europe* Take France, for example. Most of us arc aware 
of the distressing demographic condition o( a (lairs in that 
country- One of the finest populations in Europe is almost 
at a standstill numerically; nay, some years show an actual 
decrease of population. This is not due to emigration abroad* 
for the French are notably backward in this respect. Nor 
can it be ascribed to a heavy mortality. The death rate has 
appreciably fallen during this century, in conformity with the 
great advances made in hygiene and sanitation. The mar¬ 
riage rate is not lower than usual* Vet for some reason chil¬ 
dren do not come to cheer the land. Tile practical result is 
that Germany, the great political rival, seems destined to con¬ 
trol the European military situation in future-* Such is the 
condition, viewing the country as a whole* Studying it in 
detail the evil is still more magnified; for, with a stationary 
population for the entire country, the cities continue to grow, 
draining the life blood of the rural districts year by yean with 
ever-in creasing vigour The towns arc absorbing even more 
than the natural increment of country population: they are 
drawing off the middle-aged as Well as the young. Thus great 
areas are being actually dcpojJuIaterL For example, in the 
decade from ISSI to iSyl, the French cities of thirty thousand 
inhabitants or over added to their respective numbers more 
than three times as many as the total increase of population 
for the entire country. Even their due proportion of the ab¬ 
normally slow increase was denied to the rural districts; the 
ten years left them less densely populated than before. In 
1846 almost half of the eighty-eight departments in France 
had a larger population than they have to-day. Paris alone, 
the metropolis, has, as we have already observed, absorbed 
four fifths of the entire increase of the land (luring the decade 
to 1891; the remainder was added to the other large cities in 
proportion to their size. The British Isles exemplify the same 
tendency. More than half of the English towns with popula- 

* * Wc hav« nnfltyjEed certain of these detnEls In French demography Sa 
Pubs. American Slat, Ass-, iil b iBfla, pp. if Stf, C/\ p, $22 infra r 
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tions over twenty-five thousand are the product of this cen¬ 
tury, Sixty out of one hundred and five of these cities have 
arisen since 1825. This is, of course, due to the extension 
of I he factory system in great measure* The same depopula¬ 
tion of the rural districts is noted. Ten rural counties in Eng¬ 
land and Wales alone have fewer inhabitants than in 1851. 
The fact is that western Europe is being gradually transformed 
into a huge factory town. It is being fed less and less from 
the products of its own territory. The wheat fields of the 
Americas* India, and Australia are contributing what formerly 
was raised by the peasantry at home. It is not surprising that 
the trend is toward the cities: were it even more marked it 
would be no marvel 

This growth of city populations has t then, taken place 
largely at the expense of the country. It must be so. for the 
urban birth rates are not enough in excess of the mortality, 
save in a few eases, to account for more than a small part of 
the wonderful growth which we have instanced The towns 
are being constantly recruited from without Xor is it an in¬ 
discriminate flock if ig city wart! which is taking place. A pro¬ 
cess of selection b at work on a grand scale. The great ma¬ 
jority to-day who are pouring into the cities arc those who, 
like the emigrants to the United States in the old days of 
natural migration, come because they have the physical equip¬ 
ment and the mental disposition to seek a betterment of their 
fortunes away from home. Of course, an appreciable contin¬ 
gent of such migrant types is composed nf the merely discon¬ 
tented, of the restless, and the adventurous: but in the main 
the best blood of the land it Is which feeds into the arteries 
of city life. 

Another more certain mode of proof b possible for demon¬ 
strating that the population of cities is largely made up either 
of direct immigrants from the country or of their immediate 
descendants. Dl Ammon, of Carlsruhe, in a most suggestive 
work which we have constantly cited in these pages,* has 

* Die nafUrlictic Auslese bttm Mcn^cht-n. Jetii, 1893. Hii p 1S96 L 
gives an excellent summary of ilte progress of Opinion. In a new work* 
now gn 1899, we arc promised a Tuller analysis Bawd upon a tar 
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carefully analyzed in detail the populations of certain repre¬ 
sentative cities in Baden, In Larlsruhe and Freiburg, for 
example, he found that among the conscripts examined for 
military service an overwhelming proportion tsf the residents 
were either immigrants themselves or else the children of im¬ 
migrants. Less than eight per cent, in fact, were the children 
of city-born parents—4hat is to say, were the outcome of three 
generations of continued urban residence. In a similar inves¬ 
tigation of other German cities, Hansen r!,1> found that nearly 
one hall their residents were of direct country descent In 
London it has been shown that over one third oE its popula¬ 
tion arc immigrants; and in Paris the same is true. For thirty 
of the principal cities of Europe it has been calculated that 
only about one fifth of their increase is from the loins of their 
own people, the overwhelming majority being of country birth. 
One direct result of this state of affairs is that cities as a rule 
contain more than their due proportion of middle-aged adults. 
They do not immigrate until they have attained majority; 
they do not marry till comparatively late in life,, so that chil¬ 
dren and young persons form an unusually small percentage 
of the entire population.* * The aged, moreover, often betake 
themselves to the country after the stress of life Is abated. 
They return to their place of birth, there Lo spend the last 
days in peace. These latter, together with those who are 
driven back to their homes by the fierce competitions of city, 
life, constitute a certain feeble counter current of migration 
from the city outward. Yet this is insignificant compared with 
the inflowing tide. Thousands arc yearly pouring into the 
tow ns, while those who emerge may be numbered by hundreds, 
perhaps even by scores. The fact is that the great majority 
of these immigrants either fall by the way: or else their line, 
lacking vitality, dwindling in numbers either through late 
marriages and Few children, or perhaps the opposite extreme 
of overproduction and abnormal mortality* comes to naught 

larger number of observation*. L-lpoUgf, In a brilliant sene* of mono¬ 
graph*. ha* al*o outlined bis result4* KuuynsllI, 1^", pp. iiS ft ffl/., 
give* an extended criticism &f ihfriC views, 

* Cf, L4fH>H£C, ffrjGa, p. ft /w. 
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in a few generations. Thus the steady influx of immigration 
goes on. Truly, cities are, as has been observed, “ consumers 
of population/' Our problem here is to determine whether 
such consumption is being applied equally to all cur racial 
types; if not* the future of Europe, ethnically, earl not but he 
profoundly affected. The future character of European peo¬ 
ples will he largely determined by this circumstance. Prom 
the point of view of relative increase, the German nation is 
undoubtedly in the lead, especially as compared with the 
French. Equally important, however, is it to consider the 
relative destruction which is annually being waged. If, as is 
asserted, these prolific Teutons are pre-eminently a city type, 
anti if thereby they lay themselves open to decimation, the 
future balance of power in Europe may not he so completely 
disturbed after all. 

These various social phenomena have been most ably cor¬ 
related in a rather suggestive broad-Sine sketch of a mode 
oi social selection given by Hansen.* Basing hiss hypothesis 
upon rial a derived In the main from the cities of Germany, lie 
distinguishes in any given population what he designates as 
three degrees of vital and psychic capacity respectively. The 
vitality is measured in cadi class by the ratio of the birth lo 
the death rate. Tile first vitality rank consists of the well-to-do 
country people, leading a tranquil existence, healthy in mind 
and body, free alike from dread or aspiration. This class in¬ 
creases rapidly by birth, and loses relatively few by premature 
mortality. It has enough and to spare In numbers. Both 
country ami city alike depend upon it for future growth. Below 
this is a second vitality rank, composed of the middle classes 
in the towns. Herein we find a somewhat lower birth rate; 
ambition and possibility of social advancement become effective 
in limiting the size of families. Coincident with this is a low 
death rate, owing to material comfort and a goodly intelli¬ 
gence, This class holds its own in numbers, perhaps contrib¬ 
utes slightly to swell the census returns from year to year. 
Below this lies the third vitality rank, composed of the great 


* Die dfei BevaEkeningssLufen, M line lit d, 
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mass of ihc urban populations* the unskilled labour and the 
poorer artisans. Here occur an abnormally high birth rate, 
little self-restraints and, through ignorance and poverty, an 
inordinately high rate of mortality. This is the portion of 
the city population continually recruited from the country or 
through rejects from the superior classes—those* that is to 
say, who fail in the intense competition oi the upper grades 
of society. Measured by vitality alone, it would appear that 
the first rank we have described-—the average country popu¬ 
lation—were the ideal one. Applying, however, the tests of 
intellectual capacity, Hansen discovers curious cross-cleav¬ 
ages. For the country population is being continually drained 
of its best blood; those who are energetic or ambitious in the 
majority of cases leaving their homes to seek success in the 
city. Thus an intellectual residuum is left on the soil, repre¬ 
senting merely the average intelligence; perhaps, if near a 
great metropolis, even falling below the normal in this re¬ 
spect- Those in their turn who emigrate to the towns are 
speedily sorted by inexorable fate. Some achieve success; 
the majority perhaps go to swell the other middle classes; or 
else, entirely worsted in the straggle* land in a generation or 
two in the lowest ranks of alL Thus a continual tide of migra¬ 
tion becomes necessary to insure stability in numbers in the 
entire population. This ingenious scheme* too simple of course 
to be entirely correct, as Giddings has suggestively pointed 
out,* does nevertheless contain a germ of truth. Our problem 
is to test its applicability to modern conditions by a study 
of purely anthropological facts. 

The first physical characteristic of urban populations, as 
compared with those of country districts, which wc have to 
note, is their tendency toward that shape of head characteristic 
of two of our racial types,Teutonic anti Mediterranean respect¬ 
ively. It seems as If for some reason the broad-headed Alpine 
race was distinctly a rural type. This we might have expected 
from the persistency with which it clings, as we have seen 
all over Europe, to the mountainous or otherw ise isolated areas. 


• Principles pj Sociology, j>p. 342 ri 
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Thirty yeans ago an observer in the ethnically Alpine district 
of south central France noted an appreciable difference be¬ 
tween town and country in the head form of the people.* In 
a half dozen of the smaller cities hts observations pointed to 
a greater prevalence of the long-headed type than in the coun¬ 
try round about* In the same year, in the city of Modena in 
Italy, investigations oi the town and country populations, in¬ 
stituted for entirely different purposes, brought the same pecul¬ 
iarity to light.f These facts escaped notice, however, for about 
a quarter of a century. In entire ignorance of them, in 1889 
a gifted young professor in the university at Montpellier In 
southern France, having for some years been occupied in 
outlining various theories of social selection, stumbled upon 
a surprising natural phenomenon,! On examination of a con¬ 
siderable series ol skulls, dating from various periods in the 
last two hundred years, which had been preserved in crypts 
at Montpellier, he found that the upper classes as compared 
with the plebeian population, contained a much larger per¬ 
centage of long-headed crania. These crania of the aristoc¬ 
racy, in other words, seemed to conform much more nearly 
to the head form of the Teutonic race than those of the com¬ 
mon. people. Additional interest was awakened in the follow¬ 
ing year by the researches of Dr. Ammon of Carlsrulie, who, 
working again in entire independence upon measurements of 
thousands of conscripts of the Grand Duchy of Haden. dis¬ 
covered radical differences here between the head form in city 
and country, and between the upper and lower classes in the 
larger towns*® Several explanations for this were possible. 
The direct influence of urban life might conceivably have 
brought it about, acting through superior education, habits of 
liter ^d the like. There was no psychological basis for this 
assumption. Another tenable hypothesis was that in these 
cities situated, as we have endeavoured to show, in a land 
where two racial types of population were existitig side by 

m Durand de Grns, 1S6S and iSfr). 

+ Catori, t 543 ; LombruM, 1878, p. T33: Rktirdi, 1SS3 a .; and Livf, 
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side, the city for some reason exerted superior powers of at¬ 
traction upon the long-headed race. If this were true, then 
by a combined process of social and racial selection, Carls- 
ndie, Freiburg, Mannheim, and the other towns would be 
continually drawing unto themselves that tall and blond Teu¬ 
tonic tvpe of population which, as history teaches us, has domi¬ 
nated social and political affairs in Europe for centuries. This 
suggested itself as the probable solution of the question; and 
investigations all over Europe during the last five years have 
been directed to the further analysis of the matter. This was 
not an entirely new discovery even for Germany; the same fact 
had been previously noted in Wurtemberg, that tile peasantry 
were noticeably rounder-headed than the upper classes.* \ et 
Ammon undoubtedly first gave detailed proof of its exist¬ 
ence, basing it upon a great number of physical measurements; 
and he undoubtedly first recognised its profound significance 
for the future. To hint belongs the honour of the discovery 
of the so-called “Ammon's law,” that the Teutonic race bc- 
travs almost everywhere a marked panhant for city life. 1 his 
is all the more surprising as Tacitus tells us that the ancient 
Germans, unlike the Italians, were strongly imbued with a 
hatred of communal existence. We have no time to give in 
detail all the evidence which has been accumulated in favour 
of its vatulitv. The fact of greater frequency of the long¬ 
headed type in town populations, as compared with rural dis¬ 
tricts, has been established by Lapouge in a great number 
of investigations all through centra! and southern 1* ranee,t 
and in Brittany his data are being confirmed by Muffang.J 
Collignon, foremost authority upon the physical anthropology 
or France, gives in his adherence to it as a general rule, find 
ing it applicable to Bordeaux and nearly* all the cities of live 
southwest." It is true of Paris and Lyons especially, the de¬ 
partment of the Seine being well below the average for France 


* Vchv Holder, 1876 , p, is- 
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and for the neighbouring departments.* It seems to hold tme 
in Vienna, which with its suburbs forms a little islet of Teu¬ 
tonic long-headed ness in Austria,! and Ranke has proved the 
Fame for Mumch.| In northern Italy the long-headedness is 
almost universally more prevalent in all the cities, although the 
opposite is more often true south of Rome * In Spain the 
only indication of the law is offered by Madrid, where nearly 
seven hundred conscripts have been measured in detail.] In 
this latter country, as in the British Isles/* in southern Italy, 
as we have observed, and in Scandinavia $—everywhere, in 
fact, on the outskirts of Europe where the Alpine broad-headed 
race is but sparsely represented, we find the contrasts in head 
form between city and country absent., m great measure. 03 j- 
servations on nearly five hundred American college students 
have not yielded me any differences in this respect. Only 
where the Alpine race forms an appreciable dement in the 
population does " Ammon's law " appear to hold true. 

The circumstance which we have mentioned, that only in 
tti Qse portions of Europe where the Alpine broad-headed type 
is strongly in evidence do we find a more prevalent long¬ 
headed ness in the city populations, suggests a criticism, first 
made by Livi rim> in Ins superb monograph on Italy, upon 
the somewhat extravagant claims to the universality of Am¬ 
mon's law p " made by ardent disciples of the school of so-called 
" anthropo-Hociolcigists.” It is this: City populations are the 
inevitable result of great intermixture of blood; they of neces¬ 
sity contain a hodge-podge of all the ethnic elements which 
lie within the territory tributary to them, which, in other words, 
lie within what Lapouge has aptly termed their “spheres of 
attraction/'I As a whole, one should not expect to find the 
extreme individuality of type In the cities which can persist 


* J.apouge h lSfj7 ti. p. 70. f Wdsbach, 1S95 b, p. 77. map, 
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alone in the isolated areas free from ethnic intermixture. If, 
as in Baden, in Brittany, or along the Rhone Valley, an ex¬ 
tremely broad-headed type of population is localized in the 
mountains, as wc know it is all over Europe; while along the 
rivers anti on the seacoast are found many representatives of 
an immigrant Teutonic long-headed people; it would not be 
surprising that cities located on the border line of the two 
areas should contain a majority of human types intermediate 
between the two extremes on cither side. 1 hese city popula¬ 
tions would naturally be longer-headed than the pure Alpine 
race behind them in the mountains, and coincidentIv broader- 
headed than the pure Teutons along the rivers and on the sea- 
coast. The experience of Italy is instructive. In this country 
the transition from a pure Alpine broad-headed population 
in the north to an equally pure and long-headed Mediter¬ 
ranean type in the south is perfectly regular, as our maps in 
a preceding chapter upon Italy have made manifest. It 
has been established that while the. cities in the north are 
less broad-headed than the country, in mid-Italy no appreci¬ 
able difference between the two exists; and in the south, the 
cities being ever nearer the mean for the crxtntry as a whole, 
actually contain fewer long-headed individuals than the rural 
districts- This consideration, which no statistician can fail to 
keep in mind, seems, however, to be insufficient to account 
for the entire phenomenon, especially north of the Alps. Wc 
are forced to the conclusion, in other words, that there is some 
mental characteristic of the long-headed race or types, cither 
their energy, ambition, or hardiness, which makes them pecul¬ 
iarly protie to migrate from the country to the city; or else, 
what would compass the same result, a peculiar disinclination 
on the part of the broad-headed Atpinc race of central Europe 
thus to betake itself to the towns. The result in either case 
would he to leave the fate of the urban populations to be dc 
termtned more and more by the long-headed type. 

A second mode of proof of the peculiar tendency of the 
long-headed type to gravitate toward the city, is based upon 
the detailed study or individuals, tracing each person from his 
place of birth, or from generation to generation from the rural 
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origin to the final urban residence. Hr. Ammon * divided his 
conscripts into three classes: The urban, those whose fathers 
were of city birth, as well as themselves; the sarii-urban, com¬ 
prising those horn in cities, but whose fathers were immigrants 
from the country; and* thirdly, the smi-rural class, who, bom 
in the country, had themselves taken up an abode in the city. 
Comparing these three classes with those who were still domi¬ 
ciled in the country, a regularly increasing long-hcadedness 
was apparent in each generation. Lapouge and his disciples 
in France are now collecting much valuable information upon 
this point which can not fail to be suggestive when accumu¬ 
lated in sufficient amount Everything goes to prove a slight 
but quite general tendency toward this peculiar physical char¬ 
acteristic in the town populations, or in the migratory class, 
which has either the courage, the energy, or the physical abil¬ 
ity to seek its fortunes at a distance from its rural birthplace. 

Is this phenomenon, the segregation of a long-headed 
physical type in city populations, merely the manifestation of 
a restless tendency on the part of the Teutonic race to reassert 
itself in the new phases of nineteenth-century competition? 
All through history this type has been characteristic of the 
dominant classes, especially in military anil political, perhaps 
rather than purely intellectual, affairs, AH the leading dynas¬ 
ties of Europe have long been recruited From its ranks. The 
contrast of this type, whose energy has carried it all over 
Europe, with the persistently sedentary Alpine race h very 
marked. A certain passivity* or patience, is characteristic of 
the Alpine peasantry. This is true all the way from north¬ 
western Spain, where Tubuio notes its degeneration into 
mdrosity in the peasantry, as far as Russia, where the great 
inert Slavic horde of northeastern Europe submits with abject 
resignation to the political despotism of the house of the 
Romanoffs, Ordinarily a negative factor in politics* always 
socially conservative, this race when once aroused becomes 
irresistible. As a rule, not characterized by the domineering 
spirit of the Teuton, Hits Alpine type makes a comfortable 
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and contented neighbour, a resigned and peaceful subject 
Whether this rather negative character of the AJpmc race is 
entirely innate i or whether it is- in part, tike many of its social 
phenomena, merely a reflection from the almost invariably in¬ 
hospitable habitat in which it has long been Isolated, we may 
not pretend to decide. 

The peculiar temperament of the Alpine population comes 
to tlac surface in poliiical affairs, being attested by great con¬ 
servatism, This reactionary instinct b in the long nm far 
more common to all human nature. 1 believe, than is generally 
supposed; in the Alpine Celt it is developed or conserved, if 
you please, to a marked degree. Socially, the peculiarities of 
disposition we have mentioned are of even greater importance, 
as we sought to impress in the preceding chapter. In fact, the 
future of the type depends largely upon tins circumstance, 'Hie 
most persistent attribute of the Alpine Celt is his extreme at¬ 
tachment to the soil, or, perhaps, better, to locality. He seems 
to be a sedentary type par excellence; he seldom migrates, 
except after great provocation ; so that, once settled, he clings 
to his patrimony through all persecution, climatic ur human. 
If lie migrates to the cities, as does the w mobile" Teuton, lie 
generally returns home to the country to spend his last days 
in peace. Such re-cmigration of the Alpine type late in life 
is in fact offered by CblHgiton * as the main explanation for 
the prevalence of the long-headed variety in the towns to-day. 
He inclines to this view rather than to the theory that it is 
due to the greater number of the immigrant Teutons, as Am¬ 
mon and Lapouge are disposed to maintain. At a!l events, 
whichever explanation be true* the fact that mental differences 
between our racial types exist* if they become accentuated 
with the ever-increasing pressure of civilization, can not but 
profoundly affect llie future complexion of European popula¬ 
tions. A phase of racial or social competition of such magni¬ 
tude that we hesitate to predict its possible effects, is at once 
suggested. 

Let us now for a moment take tip the consideration of a 
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second physical characteristic of city populations—viz., stat- 
ure. Some interest big points are concerned herein. The 
apparently contradictory testimony in this respect becomes in 
itself highly suggestive, ] think, for the student of social 
problems. A few of the older observers found that city popu¬ 
lations sometimes surpassed those of the country in the aver¬ 
age of bodily height. Thus Quetdet trtJ and Villerme v 
discovered such a superiority of stature in the Belgian cities, 
amounting to several centimetres. From this coincidence 
Quetelct derived a law to the effect that the superior advan¬ 
tages of urban residence were directly reflected in the physical 
development of the people. This hypothesis is now definitely 
disproved by nearly all the data available. Ammon * * in Baden, 
to be sure, finds a higher average stature in the larger towns 
of that duchy. He ascribed it to a greater frequency of the 
ral] Teutonic type, Switzerland, also, has the taller popula¬ 
tions, as a rule, in its cities. Thus Berne, Lucerne, Zurich 
Rasle T Lausanne, and Neuchatel all yield average statures ap¬ 
preciably above those in their respective can tons, f In Basic 
the superiority of the townsmen is upward of three centi¬ 
metres—that is to say, about an inch and a quarter. With the 
sole exception of these two countries, and of three cities iti 
Hungary4 the exact opposite of this rote is demonstrated by 
all the later investigations. If there be a law at all in respect 
of average statures, it demonstrates rather the depressing 
effects of city life than the reverse. For example, Hamburg 
is far below the average for Germany;* Dun ant (h * T > finds it 
true in Geneva; Pagllani observed it in Turin. The city of 
Madrid contains almost tlie shortest male population in all 
Spam; only one province, Valladolid, standing slightly below 
II Residents of its piiorer quarters are absolutely the shortest 
in the entire peninsula;]| From Franconia, Bavarian and 
Alsace-Lorraine 0 comes corroborative testimony to the same 

* 1B93, p. 116. 

f Schwdjcnsche Staii-nik. Licf r i&i^ Tnfo. ix. Cf. alio Chain mean, 
1895^ t Scheiber, 1SS1, p. aig, 

* Mdsner, iBSrj, p. 116. Rdschcl, iSR^. pp. 13^145, notes [| af smaller 

cities, as an Erfurt. | OMrfa p 1S96, pp. 42 arid 6o r 

A Ranke, i&Si, p. 4* Brandt, i&^S, p. 14, 
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effect. AH over Britain there art indications of this law, that 
town populations are on the average comparatively short of 
stature. The townsmen of Glasgow and Edinburgh are four 
indies or more shorter than the country folk roundabout, and 
thirty-six pounds on tbe average lighter in weight.* Dr, 
ISeddoc, tbe great authority upon this subject, concludes his 
investigation of the population of Great Britain thus: 11 It may 
therefore be taken as proved that the stature of men in the 
large towns of Britain is lowered considerably below the stand¬ 
ard of the nation, and as probabk that such degradation is 
hereditary and progressive," t This is not an invariable rule; 
as, for example, in Saxony % and parts of I*ranee* where in¬ 
vestigators have discovered no differences at all between city 
and country. Nevertheless, the trend of testimony is in favour 
of Beddue’s view, as a rule; especially when applied to the 
great modern factory towns, where contributory influences, 
such as professional selection and tbe like, come into ope ra¬ 
tion. || 

A most important point in this connection is the great 
variability of city populations in size. All observers comment 
upon this. It is of profound significance* The people of the 
west and east ends in each eity differ widely. The population 
of the aristocratic quarters is often found to exceed in stature 
the people of the tenement districts. This is clearly demon¬ 
strated by our maps of the city of Warsaw on page 381. In 
this case, both among Jews and Poles, variations in stature 
corresponding to those of social condition were proved Iwsyond 
doubt, Manouvrier has analyzed the Parisians most sug¬ 
gestively in much the same way, showing the similar tend¬ 
ency upon his map. In Madrid also It appears that the well- 
to-do people are nearly two inches taller 00 the average than 
the residents of the poorer quarters." We should expect this, 
of course, as a direct result of the depressing influence of un- 


* British A hoc Ration, Anthropometric Committee Report, tSSj. pp. 


373 rirttf. 
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favourable environment. Yet there is apparently another factor 
underlying that—viz,, social selection. While cities contain 
so large a proportion of degenerate physical types as on the 
average to fall below the surrounding country in stature, never¬ 
theless they also are found to include an inordinately large 
number of very tall and well-developed individuals. In other 
words, compared with the rural districts where alt men are sub¬ 
ject to the same conditions of life, wc discover in the city 
that the population has differentiated into the very tall and the 
verv short. This is true in Hamburg; * it holds good in mati\ 
of the cities of Franconia, as Major f long ago established. 
Brandt J has just proved the same in Alsace-Lorraine, Here, 
also, while the average statures in city and country are equal, 
the composition of each contingent is very different; for the 
relatively homogeneous suburban type is replaced in the cities 
bv two components, one superior and one defective in height. 
Of these, the first is more conspicuous. Its presence has been 
oftener noted by observers." It is scarcely apparent in towns 
Of minor importance, but the phenomenon becomes exagger¬ 
ated in proportion to the size of the city. Ami tell in’s |j data 
for Russia brings this into strong relief. It is only in capital 
cities—SL Petersburg, Moscow, Kazan, and Sebastopol—that 
the excess of taller men raises the average above that 01 the 
surrounding country. In other cities no such superiority can 
be detected. This 'perhaps is why Coltignon ' fi) finds Bor¬ 
deaux above the average for Gironde, white La Rochelle, 
bring a smaller place, is precisely like its department. 

The explanation for this phenomenon is simple. Yet it is 
not direct, as in Topinard’s^ suggestion that it ts a matter 


In Bavaria, by ftanjfct. 


* Meaner, 1339, p- 12 a t iMrt* p- 555- 

t p. 15. Ammon. page 4S&, ™ h’ 5 easterly analysis of [be 
population of Baden, shows Ill'S same tendsney- 

* In Mydtna.by Rtccardi K 1SS2, pp. 249-233. 

Beiirttge, iv. iWi, p. * Cf. Gallon. 1S75. 

| [Svj, p, 165. Cf. also Efisminn, iSSS, p. r»), Kronstadt IS lort 
because of its sailors, Odessa is scarcely above its govern me at, because 
Ilia general stature thereabouts is already very great, This seams also 
in be true for the relative inferiority of Geneva, its suburbs twin# already 
far above tha average. A Topinard, ftldmenis, pp. 44 S, 4 SL 45 *' 
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oi race or that a change of environment operates to stimulate 
growth. Rather does it appear that it is the growth which 
suggests the change. The tall men are in the main those 
vigorous, mettlesome, presumably healthy individuals, who 
have themselves, or in the person of their fathers, come to 
the city in search or the prizes which urban hie has to offer 
to the successful. On the other hand, the degenerate, the 
stunted, those who entirely outnumber the others so far as 
to drag the average for the city as a whole below p the normal* 
are the grist turned out by the city mill They are the product 
of the tenement, the sweat shop, vice, and crime. OE course, 
normally developed men, as ever, constitute the main bulk 
of the population; but these two widely divergent classes 
attain a very considerable representation. As an example of 
the influence of such selection. Dr. Beddoc remarks upon 
the noticeably short stature of all the agricultural counties 
about London, being even less than in the metropolis itself.* 
On the other hand, the Anthropometric Commit tee* f measur¬ 
ing more among the upper classes in London, found them to 
exceed both in height and weight the peasantry in Hertford¬ 
shire, near by. Tliis need not disprove Dr. Beddoe'a assertion. 
In fact, the contradictory evidence is very valuable for that 
reason. The only way to account for it is to suppose that the 
constant draught upon these suEmrban populations for thdr 
most powerful men, for service in the neighbouring city as 
policemen, porters, firemen, and in other picked professions, 
has depleted the land of all its best specimens. Such an in¬ 
flowing current always tends cityward. Everything points to 
the conclusion, on the other hand, that the final product of 
the continued residence of such sorted populations in the city 
is to divide them into the chosen few who succeed and rise 
socially, and the many who descend, in the social scale as well 
as in stature, until their tine becomes extinct. As they differ¬ 
entiate thus* they migrate within the city. The few drift tow ard 
the West End, toward the Champs Ely sees or Fifth Avenue* 
where they maintain the high physical standard of the quar- 


* 1367^69 a n p, i?s. 
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ter; the others gravitate no less irresistibly toward Whitechapel 
and the Bowery. 

Wc have seen thus far Ghat evidence seems to point to an 
aggregation of the Teutonic long-headed population in the 
urban centres of Europe. Perhaps a part of the tall stature in 
some cities may be due to such racial causes. This was Topi- 
nard's explanation of it in pan. A curious anomaly now re¬ 
mains, however, to be noted. City populations appear to 
manifest a distinct tendency toward brunet ness—that is to say, 
they seem to comprise an abnormal proportion ol brunet traits, 
as compared with the neighbouring rural districts. The first 
notice of this is due to Mayr,* who, studying some seven hun¬ 
dred and sixty thousand school children in Bavaria, stumbled 
upon it unexpectedly. Although blonds were in a very de¬ 
cided majority in the kingdom as a whole, the cities all con¬ 
tained a noticeable preponderance of brunet traits. This tend¬ 
ency was strikingly shown to characterize the entire German 
Empire when its six million school children were examined 
tinder Virchow's direction.f In twenty-five out of thirty-three 
of the larger cities were the brunet trails more frequent than 
irt the country. In Metz alone was there a decided preponder¬ 
ance of blonds, due perhaps to the recent Gemianizatiura of 
Alsace-Lorraine as a result of political circumstances. Broadly 
viewed* all the larger cities, dating from the period prior to 
1850, showed this bmnet peculiarity in their school children. 
Quite independently, and in fact as early as 1865, Dr. Beddoe 
refers to the same fact as a matter of common report, finding 
it to hold good in the Rhine cities. His conclusions, however, 
were based entirely upon adults.J Here again, as in the case 
of the head form, we must reckon with the fact that city popu¬ 
lations are always by reason ol intermixture a mean, inter¬ 
mediate between the extremes presented by the country at 
large. So in northern blond Hanover the cities should con¬ 
tain more dark traits than the country; in Bavaria, on the 
contrary, we should expect them, for this same reason, to be 

* 13 75, PP- and 34^, with table*. 

f 1SS5 and lEfifr b, pp, 3*0 tt iff. BetMoc. 1893, p. Iig, givei a fine 
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somewhat more blond, Nevertheless, this would not account 
for the dark hair in certain Prussian cities, which contain more 
than twice as many dark as there are light traits- and in Ba¬ 
varia, as we have seen, the actual condition is exactly the re¬ 
verse of what might have been statistically expected. 

Austria offers confirmation of the same tendency toward 
brunetness in twenty-four out of its thirty-three principal 
cities,* Farther south, in Italy, it was noted much earlier that 
cities contained fewer blonds than were common in the rural 
districts roundaboutf The rule has been corroborated for the 
greater part of the country, since Livl J finds that even in the 
thirty “two darkest provinces, where towns tending toward the 
mean lor the country should contain more blonds than the 
suburban districts, twenty-one of the capital cities show the 
reverse relation, while only nine conform to statistical prob¬ 
ability- For Switzerland the evidence is conflicting.* Apply¬ 
ing the rule to the cities of the British Isles, Dr. Beddoe finds 
it to hold good especially in the colour of the hair|J Amnion 
in his detailed researches discovers a tendency toward brunet- 
ness in the cities of Baden/* So uniform is the testimony that 
those who, like Lapouge t G have ascribed the long-headedness 
of city populations to a predominance of the Teutonic racial 
type, now acknowledge this tendency toward brunet ness in 
spitc h in tins case, of ethnic probabilities to the contrary. The 
relative frequency, in fact, of long-headed ness and coincidently 
of brunet characteristics induced Lapouge to designate this 
combination the " foreordained urban type, 1 " t In conclusion, 
let us add 1 not as additional testimony for the data are too 
defective, that among five hundred American students at the 
Institute of technology in Boston, roughly classified, there 
were nine per cent ol pure brunet type among those of country 

9 Sthimmef, 1&A4, p B xUL For Tyrob fi *e mpurMivc m bJc in Toldt* 
iSf>4, and Virchow, i®0£ b, p. 379, 

f Rascn, *879, p. IIS, } 1896 a, pp, 70 /iy. 

* SEtiiJ.tr, I 63 d, p. 59, says It holds ffood A* n rule, Kallmann, 1031. p. 
17. and ChnlQinruu, 1S96. p. 8, Affirm the cities 10 be mart blond, 

1 P- T 14 - S* also tables tn 18(5, p. tfo- 

2 pp 472 and fl43 - € f‘ h * s **W- PP 0 i$Q 7 b. p 85, 
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birth and training, white among- those of urban birth and 
parentage the percentage: of such brunet type rose as high 
as fifteen. The arbitrary limit oE twenty thousand inhabitants 
was here adopted as distinguishing city from suburban popu¬ 
lations. Dark hair was noticeably more frequent in the group 
drawn from the larger towns. 

It is not improbable that there is in hrunetness, in the dark 
hair and eye, some indication of vital superiority* If this were 
so, it would serve as a partial explanation for the social phe¬ 
nomena which w r e have been at so much pains to describe* 
If in the same community there were a slight vital advantage 
in brunetness, we should expect to find that type slowly ag¬ 
gregating in the cities; for it requires energy and courage, 
physical as well as mental, not only to break the ties of home 
and migrate, but also to maintain Ones self afterward under 
the stress of urban life. Selection thus would be doubly oper¬ 
ative. It would determine the character both of the urban 
immigrants and, to coin a phrase, oE the urban persistmte as 
well. The idea is worth developing a bit. 

Eminent authority stands sponsor for the theorem that 
pigmentation in the lower animate is an important factor in 
the great struggle for survival** One proof of this is that 
albinos in all species are apt to be defective in keenness of 
sense, thereby being placed at a great disadvantage in the 
competition for existence with their fellows. Pigmentation, 
especially in the organs of sense, seems ta be essential to their 
full development. As a result, with the coincident disadvan¬ 
tage due to their conspicuous colour, such albinos arc ruth¬ 
lessly weeded out by the processes of natural selection; their 
non-existence in a state of Nature is noticeable. Darwin and 
others cite numerous examples qf the defective senses oE such 
non-pigmented animals. Thus, in Virginia the white pigs 
of the colonists perished miserably by partaking of certain 
poisonous roots which the dark-colon red hogs avoided by 
reason of keener sense discrimination. In Italy* the same 
exemption of black sheep front accidental poisoning, to which 

-S Df_ William Ogle, in Medic^Chii-ur^Stal Transitions, liii, i$jo, pp. 
263 h u f. Cf : cle Lnpvuge, pp^ 7 &- 7 ^ 





CHAPTER XXI, 


acclimatization: the geographical future or the 

EUROPEAN RACES* 

Footnote* In this chapter refer to a special Bibliography of the subject 
on page* 5S9. 590. 

Tm- KE is no question of greater significance for European 
civilization than the one which concerns the possibility of its 
extension over that major part of the earth which is yet the 
home of barbarism or savagery. The rapid increase of its 
populations is more and more forcing this to the forefront 
as a great economic problem. No longer is it merely a scien¬ 
tific and abstract problem of secondary importance as contribu¬ 
tory to the theories of tile unity or plurality of the human race. 
Even the 1 ‘nited Slates, with its newly imposed colonial policy, 
through the acquisition of the Philippine Islands and Porto 
Kico, is called upon to deal with the problem* It has to-day 
become a matter of peculiar significance for the present gen¬ 
eration of men, and the did abstractions which did so much 
to confuse its students, are laid aside * The substantial unity 
of the species having become an accepted fact along with the 
doctrine of evolution, the migration and consequent accli¬ 
matization of the various branches of the parent stock follow 
as a matter of course. 

The modern problem plainly stated is this: First, can a 
single generation of European emigrants live? and, secondly, 
living, can they perpetuate their kind in the equatorial regions 
of the earth? Finally, if able permanently so to sustain them- 
selves, will they still be able to preserve their peculiar Euro- 

•jTle French distinction between “ticclimatcmtnl" and "acclimata- 
don" Is practically an ill List ration of there two phase* of the question. 
Bui], So*, dWnth,, r, t 964 . pj>, 750-3119, 
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pearl civilization in these lands; or must they revert to the 
barbarian stage of modem slavery—of a servile native popula¬ 
tion, which alone in those climates can work and live? An 
area of fertile lands six times as great as that cultivated by 
the people o l Europe to-day stands waiting to absorb its sur¬ 
plus population.* But its point of saturation will obviously 
soon be reached tf traders and superintendents of native labour 
are the only colonists who can live there. Moreover, the 
problem of acclimatization has a great political importance: 
for if any one of these European nations be possessed of a 
special physiological immunity in face of the perils of tropical 
colonization, the balance of power may be seriously disturbed. 
Or a great menace to the feeble attempts of Europeans to 
colonize the tropics may exist in the surpassing aptitude of 
the great Mongol horde, which is perhaps the most gifted 
race of all in its power of accommodation to new climatic Con¬ 
ditions, f Africa, Polynesia, and all part* of the earth have 
now been divided among the nations of Europe. What will 
they be able to do with them, now that the explorer lias fin¬ 
ished his work? | Because the problem pertains to the sci¬ 
ences of physiology' and of anthropology, in no wise lessens 
its concrete importance for the economist and the statesman. 

Before we arc in a position to measure even approximately 
the influence of a change of climate upon the human body and 
its functions* a number of subordinate confusing factors must 
be eliminated. Neglect to observe this rule vitiates much of 
the testimony of observers in the field. In the first place, a 
change of residence in itself always tends to upset the regular 
habits of the soldier or the colonist. The temperate youth 

* R^vcnstcin, Proc. Royal Gcog. Soc,. xiii. 1S91. pp r 27-32, with map. 
Also FclEdn, 19^i s wi|h map; an also Hahn* in Peterman ns Gcng. MftL, 
xxxviii, 1 p. S, wkh map. 

f This theme u ably discussed by RaLzel. in KofouizaLion, ft restart, 
1976. Il forms the groundwork of the pessimistic plain! fo Pearson's 
National Life and Chancier. Cf. alio DUte, Problems of Greater 

Bn tain. 

I This was the great question before the International Geographical 
Cooffress at London, in August, i$ 9 S- 
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in England becomes a heavy drinker in the barracks of India; 
and the Portuguese and Spanish races, predisposed to the use 
or light wines — ready even to give up the habit if need he — 
suffer from the disorders incident to alcoholism far less than 
the English,* * Inflammation of the liver is indigenous to the 
tropics; and yet the ofttimes sixfold deadliness of hepatitis 
among English soldiers in India, compared with the mortality 
among the native troops from the same disease, is probably 
due more to the consumption of alcoholic drinks than to the 
influence of the climate,f To this fact is also due a certain 
immunity of the wives and children of soldiers in this regard. 

A moderate amount of alcoholic stimulant undoubtedly lias 
a beneficent act ion 4 Clarke r50) even asserts that light wine 
is an indispensable part of a hygienic diet: but the abuse of the 
drinking habit is a Factor tn the comparative immunities of all 
races in the tropics not to he neglected. 

Alcoholism and sexual immorality go hand iti hand. Newly 
acquired vicious habits, unknown amid the restraints of home 
life, would speedily cause physical prostration in any climate. 
An engineer in Algeria testifies that " a Sunday will put more 
men in the hospital than three days in the hot sun/' * One oi 
the most subtle physiological effects of a tropical climate is a 
surexcitatinn of the sexual organs, which in the presence of a 
native servile and morally undeveloped population often leads 
to excesses even at a tender age. A The elimination of this 
factor becomes especially important in dealing with the cross¬ 
ing of races and the effects of climate upon fecundity. It is 
invariably true that the mulatto — a social as well as an ethnic 
hybrid— suffers from a loss of caste which exposes this class 
to many temptations. The effect of this upon morbidity, as 
Corrc r - ?l justly observes, can not but he very great in face 
of the peculiarly weakened physical resistance. Among the * 
imported and liberated negroes in the West Indies, indeed, im- 


* Montano, 1S7S. and Si. Vel t 1672, insist upon the necessity ab- 
s:cmtnusrie$s. 

+ Davidson, iSga, f, p. 455. t Science, xvh* i%i, p, 3. 

* Si* Quatrefages, r&7*) h p. 23G. | Jgumei, 1SS4, p, aiq. 
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morality rises to a climax almost sufficient to outweigh every 
other consideration.* * 

The influence of national habits in the choice of food is a 
third element to be eliminated. One of the immediate effects 
of a tropical climate is a stimulation of the appetite,} which 
too often leads to over-in diligence. On the other hand, it seems 
to be rather the kind than the quality of food which is the de¬ 
cisive factor. Dr. Fclkin advises an increase in the daily allow¬ 
ance, provided it be of the right sort.t In this regard the Teu¬ 
tonic nations are especially handicapped in competition with 
the Mediterranean peoples. The English and Germans insist 
upon their usual allowance of meat, where the Spaniards or 
Italians are content with cereals or lighter food. The Chinese 
are especially favoured in accommodation to a new tropical 
climate by reason of their simple diet of rice. 

More important even than food, as a correction to be ap¬ 
plied. is the effect of daily habits of life and of profession upon 
the physiological processes. An indolent life always and every¬ 
where tends to superinduce a multitude of disorders. De 
Quatrefagcs has pointed out that in the West Indies the wealthy 
Zid idle creoles, and not the " petit Wanes/' swell the death 
rate of the white population above the average." Gentle and 
regular exercise, then, must be accounted one of the most im¬ 
portant hygienic precautions to be observed. Worse than lack 
of exercise, however, is overexert ion, especially if it be coupled 
with exposure to the lint sun or to miasmatic exhalations. 
Statistics for the Jewish race, confining ah its activities to shops 
in the towns, must be corrected, therefore, for this circum¬ 
stance, before they are compared with statistics for the Ger¬ 
mans. who as colonists take up the cver-deadlv cultivation of 
the soil. The Boers, who thrive as herders, would undoubt¬ 
edly suffer were they to stir up the soil as husbandmen.)] Most 


* Pubs. Aincr, Siai. Ass.. iv t i&>5, p, n>5, 
f Jtfauet, rff- p. 2H : St, Vd. B p. n- 

| The physiological efiecis of diet are discusitd In Proc, British Ass: 
Adv. Science, p. Vide sriiw Arctiiv (Or Anih.„ Ksiii* P- 
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favoured of all h that nationality which is seafaring by nature. 
The apparently high vitality of the Italians and Maltese in 
Algeria is in part because they are mainly sailors and fisher¬ 
men * * In consonance with this principle is the relative im¬ 
munity, already cited, of the wives and children of soldiers in 
India-i In some cases, however, the mortality of adult women 
is higher, as in the island of St, Louis, according to Corre r * 2> . 
Slavery also always produces a terrihc death rate which viti¬ 
ates all comparison between the statistics for the white and 
the negro.J It should be noted, moreover, that such an insti¬ 
tution exercises a selective choice upon the negro; for the 
survivors of such severe treatment will generally be a picked 
lot, which ought to exhibit vitality to a marked degree, all the 
weaklings having been removed*" Racial comparisons are 
also invalidated by the fact that hygiene and sanitation arc 
generally confined to the European populations, so that, other 
tilings being equal, a higher death rate among the natives 
would be most natural. 

In any scientific discussion of the effect of climate upon 
the human body the racial element must always he considered; 
and correction must be made for ethnic peculiarities before 
any definite conclusions become possible.[I 

Three diseases arc peculiar to the white race and to civiliza¬ 
tion—namely, consumption, syphilis, and alcoholism,* there 
being marked differences in the predisposition oF each of the 
barbarous races for them, which often vary inversely with the 
degree of civilization they have attained; so that their widely 


* Jnusscl, op. «V r , p, 39I. 

i f Viilt alw Yerh. Berliner G55, f. Anth., p, 90. 

| De uatfefageS, 1879- P- 234* 

* The bearing of this In Algeria is discussed by Cone, 1882. 

| Borditr* 1878, 1SS1, and 16^4: Corre, iBSa: and Montano, 1878, Cf. 
also Mn*a6 AzGma, Rev. d’Antb,, serie s, ii t TS79, p. S35 3 40 d Buchner in 
Corr-blatt deut. Grs r L AmL, xwiU f p. 17; and S.immlung ^cmcinverst. 
wissentchaft. VartrSge, iSSfi, No. 42. 

* Whether nervous affection a belong to thts eaiegoiy Is a m miter of 

present controversy. M Science, December 16 and ^0, Suicide 
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varying liability to contract these diseases becomes an impor¬ 
tant consideration in the ingrafting of any degree of culture or 
of artificial life upon the native inhabitants of a colonial pos¬ 
session. 

The European races in their liability to consumption stand 
midway between the Mongol and the negro, climatic condi¬ 
tions being equal. The immunity of the Ural-Altaic stock in 
this respect is very remarkable. The Kfrghis of the steppes, 
exposed to severe dimatic changes, are rarely affected with 
this disease,* and the pure Mongolian stock seems to be almost 
exempt from its ravages,} I his may be one reason why the 
Chinese are able to coloniae in many places even in the tropics 
where the negro can not live, since it is well known that a 
tropical climate is fatal to alt persons with a consumptive tend¬ 
ency.! Hie Chinese succeed in Guiana, where the white can 
not Jive; B and they thrive from Siberia, where the mean tem¬ 
perature is below freezing, to Singapore on the equator.|j That 
their immunity from phthisis is due in large measure to race, 
and not to climatic circumstances, seems to be indicated by 
tiie results of etlmit intermixture. The Japanese apparently 
derive a liability to it from their Malay blood, which not even 
their Mongolian descent can counteract* The- Malays,a mixed 
race, seem to lack vitality in many other respects as well, in 
all of which the Japanese share to some extent. Their liability 
to consumption seems to be akin to that penchant for alcohol¬ 
ism, which is lacking among the Chinese because of the na- 
tions] opium habit. 

The negro even in the tropics is especially subject to all 
affections of the lungs, a fact which constitutes a serious bar 
to his wide extension over ivhat has been designated by Dr. 
Fuchs the catarrhal zone, in contradistinction to the dysen¬ 
teric zone of the tropics.i The black races have in general less 


* Rev, d'Anth,, sdrie 3, I, p. 77. } Rev. d'Antls,, j, iv, p, aj8, 

| Jousfct. ej>. tit,, p. joo. * Berdiev, 13.54, p. 472. 

| Cf. Bordier. 1878, wiih innirtaLRy tallies, 4 i also De Quatrrfnijts, 18715, 
P- * 35 - 

A Hardier, rSSt, p. ajS; a!se Bull. Sot. dAtith., tBSi, p. 733, 

$ Rey, 1S78. has fully discussed (his. 
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fully developed chests* and less respiratory power \ than the 
European race. They perspire less freely^ ami their skin is 
thicker, or at least more dense, so that oxygenation by the 
lungs alone is more necessary. They are consequently ex¬ 
ceedingly sensitive to atmospheric changes, and are severely 
handicapped in any migration for tills reason. Buchner* dis¬ 
tinguishes between “exogenous w and “endogenous" dis¬ 
eases; the former due to environ men t p as malaria; the latter 
from within, as in tuberculosis He avers that the white races 
more easily fall a prey to the first, the negroes to the second. 
Certain facts, notably the relative immunity of the African 
aborigines from septicaemia, seem to give probability to this. 
Almost invariably, where the European succumbs to bilious nr 
intestinal disorders, the negro falls a victim to diseases of the 
lungs even in the tropics. An interesting case is instanced |i 
of a caravan in Senegal, composed of ninety-five negroes and 
ninety Europeans* in which the average mortality for each of 
the two contingents was exactly equal for two years. Yet 
only one of the whites was affected with disease of the lungs* 
while five of the eleven negroes who died succumbed to dis¬ 
eases of this class. Similar to the effect of change of climate 
Upon the negro in inducing respiratory derangement, is the 
influence exerted by altitude, which will be discussed in an¬ 
other place. 

An interesting reason has been suggested for the predis¬ 
position of the negro for consumption—namely, that the broad* 
open nostril of the race is unfit ted to perform lire necessary 
service of wanning the air before its entrance into the lungs. 4 
Lepton-bin ism, it is asserted, may be due to natural selection, 
which has fixed upon that form of nose as most suitable to 
the temperate zone; and the negro, deprived of this advan¬ 
tage, suffers from disease of the lungs at once lie is transferred 


* Joissku p . Sj. 

f Idem, p, §3, The same point is smrtlinjdy proved hy the sutfliLk* 
tlie civil wir of Gould, i&6g, and Itaxier, 1S73. 
t Joussct, p. III. 

* Cort-blaU dcuLschen Gcs, f k Antft,. JtviN, p. 17. 

1 Corre, iSSa. A Sdejwe, seI, rftjg, p. 
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to that part of the earth. It is not inconceivable that this may 
indeed serve as a partial explanation, but how, then, can we 
account for the equally open nostril of the Mongolian stock so 
immune from consumption? Or Itoiv can this theory be made 
to square with the predisposition of the Polynesian for the 
same class of diseases, especially when the lcptorrhintsm of this 
latter race is taken into account? * At all events, this element 
of race must be reckoned with in every comparison of the sta¬ 
tistics of different localities. 

In the geographical distribution of diseases there is no 
more uncertain factor than the ethnic peculiarities of syphilis. 
It can therefore never be neglected in any project for accli¬ 
matization by crossing with the natives, since its relation to 
fertility is so in? port ant. Probably brought by Europeans to 
America f and to New Guinea,J and by them disseminated in 
Polynesia, this disease seems to be as yet unknown in Central 
Africa to any extent® In Fact, it dies out naturally in the in¬ 
terior of that continent even when introduced, while it kills 
the American aborigines at sight.'| The American negroes, 
however, are seemingly very prone to it in its worst Forms, 
according to authorities cited by Hoffmann: 4 From this dread 
disease the Chinese arc especially exempt; for if contracted, 
it speedily becomes benign, in marked contrast to the Japanese, 
who betray their Malay blood in this respect Every where 
syphilis follows the Malay stock even in crossing with other 
races* like the negroid, which by nature is immune, as has 
been, said. In. Madagascar, where five sixths of a certain popu¬ 
lation was infected, Hirsch declares that the Malagasy [ne¬ 
groid) element is quite free from it, the Hovas (Malay cross} 
having it in the severest farm.! These ethnic peculiarities of 

* Cf. Bordter, rSyS, a ad De Quatt efoges, 1S77, 

I fcev. iTAatfa.. sfrrie 2, 3 . 187-6, p r 6t. C/ Ilirnch. <p. nt T , ii, pp. 67 

and 74. 

t Htv. d'Anth.. s£rie 2, rl, 1863, p, 497. 

* Lombard* r/A. h\ p. 465 ; and Hi recti* II, p. 77. 

) Livingstiung, Travels* p* 12S ; and Hirsch. tl + p. 82. 

ft iSijfi. p. 87 // 

b Bordier. 1 SSi, p, 7^5 1 also Bull. $oc. d'Anih., tSSj, p. 5:43. am! tMi, 
P- 733 - % Of. tit., ii H p. 77 ; Corre, iSSs, p> &£ + 
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syphilis arc at the greatest importance, therefore; since this 
disease is likely to prevail among exactly those classes in a 
colonial population where ethnic crossing would be most likely 
to occur. Intermixture as a remedy for acclimatisation would 
consequently he much more difficult of application in the East 
Indies or in South America than in Cochin China or Lhe Congo 
Valley; for where this malady strikes down the first cross— 
the mulatto or the half-breed —all further assimilation of the 
races is at an end. 

The list of ethnic diseases might be greatly extended, but 
enough has perhaps been said to indicate the importance of 
eliminating it before entering upon the discussion of acclima¬ 
tization per st\ The predisposition of the negro for elephanti¬ 
asis * and tetanus,f his sole liability to the sleeping sickness, 
so severe that in some localities the black is utterly use less as 
a soldier^ his immunity from cancer" and bis liability to skin 
diseases in general^) together with Ins immunity from yellow 
fever and bilious disorders, are welbrecogniscd facts in an¬ 
thropology The Mongolian type appears to be likewise free 
from inflammatory diseases^ and oftentimes from cholera to 
some extent; J as well as from beri-beri* which is so peculiar 
to the Malay stock that it may be traced in the Japanese kakkf.Z 
The Polynesians arc immune from scarlet fever,; anti it is 
said that the Japanese can not even he inoculated with itl 
This again is an illustration of the same persistence of patho¬ 
logical predispositions, since the partial affinity of the Japanese 
to the Polynesian race is well established* Recent investiga¬ 
tion is bringing out similar examples of the constancy of racial 
diseases among the modem peoples of Europe. Dr, Chibret 
affirms that lhe Celtic or Alpine type is immune from " tra- 

* Ik QuatmJajje*, 1879, p. ) B^rdier, i 98 f, i* r 243* 

{ Hirech, iLi, p. 5155; Montano, i*?®, p. 4+4- 

a Not universal* bovever. Bull, Sdc. J’Aruh,, iS^, p. 390, The 
frequency of tumours among negroes En lhe Uni ltd Siatea is a peculiar 
fact. 1 Clarke. 19 59, p T 67* 

L Bfirdicr, iSSi, p r =37. 

4 C/\ in Border, 187a. p. 97 . t>e Qaatrefeget* 1879, p. 235. 

t Rev. if Afilfl., sC-rie 3, iv r p. 206. 

! Corre. * 0 & 3 , p, an * Science, xi*, i%a, p. 343, 
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choma,” or epidemic granular conjunctivitis, which has often 
seriously ravaged the rest of Europe.* Spreading in the Bel¬ 
gian army, it passed over the Walloons; and in the central 
plateau of France attacking strangers alone, it passed over 
southern Bavaria, even when eon traded by a Celt, speedily 
becoming benign. The only exception to this racial immu¬ 
nity is that of the Piedmontese, otherwise it never extends 
above the two hundred metre Celtic boundary^ In America 
it appears to be more probably a filth disease. Always, in 
accounting for such a phenomenon, two factors are to be con¬ 
sidered—race and environment- lienee, in our study of cli¬ 
matic circumstances the first must be carefully eliminated be¬ 
fore proceeding to study the second. 

Finally, the effects of ethnic intermarriage or crossing must 
in every case be taken into account. It is present as a com¬ 
plication in almost all colonial populations, and is by far the 
most subtle and difficult of all eliminations to he made. Not¬ 
withstanding the objection that accommodation to climate by 
intermarriage is in reality not acclimatization at all, but the 
formation of an entirely new type, the two are continually con¬ 
fused; and crossing with native stocks is persistently brought 
forward as a mode and policy of action. As an element in 
colonization, and a devious means of avoiding the necessity 
of acclimatization, it arises to complicate the situation. Inter¬ 
marriage is said by Silva Amada r ‘* 1 ” to be the secret of Span¬ 
ish and Portuguese success; in Mexico this has also appar¬ 
ently been the case, as well as in the Philippines.t Bordief 
states that the Spanish and southern French are more prolific 
than others in marriage with negroes;" and concludes that 
the only hope for the future of French colonization in Cochin 
China lies in such crossing with the natives.]] The efficacy 
of this remedy is to-day accepted quite generally by anthro- 


* c. R, dcuxitmc Congrts ini. dei Sciences midkaks, lie din. iBcjl, 
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pologists. Topinard agrees with Ten Kate that half-breeds 
resist climatic changes better than pure whites,* and other 
authorities concede the sanie.j Desmartis has even proposed 
to inoculate the British troops in India with Hindu blood as 
a preventive of tropical disorders.J 

On tiie other hand, a cross between races is too often apt 
to be a weakling, sharing in the pathological predispositions 
of each of its parent stocks, while enjoying but imperfectly 
their several immunities. Mulattoes in any climate lack vitality; 
and, unless a continual supply of white blood is kept up, they 
tend to degenerate * Dr. Gould f M) notices this lack of vitality 
among mulattoes as very marked in the Union army. I* or this 
reason intermixture is by many regarded as a doubtful remedy, 
Corre (,,s > especially, whose data for the hybrid peoples of 
South America is very full, acquiesces in this opinion. Neither 
the Malay nor the Japanese mixed races, according to Bor- 
dier (,#,> , have the vitality oi the Chinese, jotisset affirms that 
in many cases crossing increases the liability to attacks of 
fever .11 It is said that in Guiana the negroes thrive. Hut the 
mulattoes suffer from the climated Rerenger-Feraud states 
that lire mulatto in Senegal so far degenerates as to become 
infertile after three generations; 0 and Westermarck while 
acknowledging that many statements of this kind are exag¬ 
gerated. inclines to the view that crossing may he unfavour¬ 
able to fertility. Be this as it may, it is certain that mulattoes 
are pathologically intermediate between the white and the 1 
negro; they rarely liave yellow fever, and are less liable to 
malaria than the Europeans; and they are not predisposed to 


* foments, p. 204. 

f Proc, British Ass. Ath% Science, xsitt. p. r;S. N Eerti] Ion's prin¬ 
ciple” is accepltd by Landnwsky In Bui]. As*, fr. Av r SdenceSr 1S7S, p. 
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bilious disorders. But they have all the diseases to which the 
negro is alone liable—'namely, elephantiasis, leprosy, phthisis, 
and even the dreaded sleeping sickness {iwaf tic sommeil)* 
Finally, it may be added that many of the most successful 
examples oi acclimatization have occurred where there has 
been a complete absence of crossing, as in the island oi Re¬ 
union ; f with the Boers in South Africa, according to Wal¬ 
lace and in many parts of South America as well. The 
Jews are the most remarkable people in this respect, Mon¬ 
tano rt,) affirms that they thrive in South America; and we 
know from Wallace '**•> that they arc increasing, in the utter¬ 
most parts of Russia, even faster than the natives. I'd kin 1 ifl) 
goes evert further in suggesting that a little Semitic blood 
is always a help in acclimatization. Although this may cer¬ 
tainly be doubted, the cosmopolitan adaptive aptitudes of these 
people has never been denied from the time of Boudin t ’" t 
to that of Bordier ,,f, \ 

The physical dements of climate, ranged in the order of 
their importance, arc humidity, heat, anil tack of variety. 

Heat by itself, when unaccompanied by excessive humid¬ 
ity d oe s not seriously affect human health except when un¬ 
duly extended,J The ranges of temperature to which the 
human body mat- become accustomed are very broad, so that 
the limitations to the dispersion of the race seem to be set 
by the food supply rather than the degree of heat or cold. All 
authorities agree, therefore, that the regions where acclimatiza¬ 
tion is most difficult are to be found in the areas of excessive 
humidity, or, roughly, where there is the maximum rainfall." 
For this reason the successful examples adduced in favour of 
the view that acclimatization in the tropics is possible, should 
always be examined in the light of thi s consideration, _ 

* Border. 18S4: Corn?, i 38 a ; BOrengef-Fcraud, of. tit. 

t De Qwatrtfages. 1879, p, 136. 

} JoDSSCt, f>. 37; RmicS, tSGs, i, p. 308; Virchow ,n Verh. Berliner 
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A traveller in northern Africa has noted this in his ob¬ 
servation, that ls where there is water and something can grow* 
there the dimate is murderous; where the climate is healthy, 
there is no water and nothing can grow,” * In this sense* the 
boasted acclimatization of the French in Algeria is merely 
accommodation to one element of climate, after all. With this 
limitation it will be generally conceded that the success of the 
French in their African possessions along the Mediterranean 
is assured.f The mortality of soldiers and sailors in Algeria 
was seventy-seven pro milk from 1837 to 1848* so that Boudin, 
Bertillon* and Knox doubted if the French could ever colonize 
there. At the present time the birth rate even exceeds that 
in France itself; t and the death rate is but little above the 
normal. In Tunis also the birth rate was 35.6 pro milk in 
iSyo-^a, greatly exceeding the ruling death rate of 25,7 per 
thousand.® I11 America ft is in the uplands of Mexico, Peru, 
and Bolivia, or along the arid coast of the Pacific, and not 
in the real tropical climate of Brazil, where the Spaniards have 
succeeded most fully. They have also done well in Cuba, to 
be sure, but the cases are entirely dissimilar. And to reason, 
from the French success in Algeria, as Ravens tein * * l * 1> says, 
lliat the same would ensue in the Congo basin, in Madagascar, 
or in Cochin China, is totally 10 misconceive the real limita¬ 
tions of a tropical climate. The relative difficulties to he en¬ 
countered in these several eases may he roughly indicated by 
the mortality of soldiers. In Cochin China it is almost exactly 
double that in Tunis: |1 anti this is r roughly speaking, a meas¬ 
ure of the difference between a mere torrid climate as dis¬ 
tinguished from one which is very humid as well as hot* for 
humidity means that malaria is superadded to all the other 
difficulties inherent in climate alone. 


* Max Ncrdaq, Rabies African a, in Asiatic Quarterly Review, second 
series, ir, p. 76, 

t Cf. HcrthoEcm. Bull. Soc. d'Artth,, pp. ^-$36. Also ianijuw- 
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The heat in a tropical climate becomes important but in¬ 
directly, because it is the cause of humidity and generally 
accompanies it In the temperate regions humidity goes with 
cool weather except in the dog days, while within the tropics 
heat prevails just when radiation through perspiration is most 
retarded by moisture in the atmosphere. This, in combina¬ 
tion with the enforced lack of exercise and its attendant excre¬ 
tion, forms the double cause of physiologic disturbances. The 
blood is not properly purified and anaemia ensues, if the more 
immediate effects do not manifest themselves in intestinal 
disorders. 

Everything which conduces to give a variety to the climate 
of the tropics affords relief* The alternating sea and land 
breezes of islands make them more amenable to European 
civilization,* Especially when these islands are volcanic or 
mountainous is the strength of these tempering dements in¬ 
creased, This, in (act, is the only alleviating circumstance in 
Jamaica, where the fierce sea breezes by day, reversing at 
night, have made life for the English possible, Singapore 
owes its prosperity to the fact that it is the only place in the 
East Indies where malaria is completely unknown. Similarly, 
wherever there are alternating seasons of heat and cold, the 
chance of acclimatization becomes greaterf One advantage 
possessed by Cuba over the Philippine Island* seems, accord¬ 
ing to Eordier ( ' Ta \ to be the relief climatically which comes 
hi winter It is curious to note, however, that tins is the season 
most fatal to the negroes in the island. Here we perceive one 
advantage of the climate of plateaus in the tropics, since both 
daily and seasonal variations are very great Even in the 
major part of the African plateau, however, the elevation can 
not overset the monotony of the tropical climate, the seasonal 
variations ranging much low er than ours, while the mean tem¬ 
perature is fifty per cent higher*} 

Altitude, while giving at least temporary relief to the white 
race * seems to exert a peculiarly baneful effect Upon the negro 

* Jouvet, p. 54X f Joussoi, p. 62. t Cf I p- mfra, 

*J<ms&ei, p F 57 ; Moosaiid, 3S7S, p. 434* Topltiaid, AnthrpputogJc, p r 
analyze* Bertil]on's views in ch[*i regard. 
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and the Indian. Dr. Spruce, cited bv Wallace gives an 
interesting example of great economic distress produced by 
it in South America, Coffee grows in the zone from four 
thousand to six thousand feet, and the demand for native 
labour is very great. Indians coming from above die of dys¬ 
entery* while if they conic irom the coast they succumb to 
respiratory diseases, so that the planters are severely hampered. 
J | is said in our Southern States that the negro can not go 
from the hill country to the plains without great physiologic 
disturbance.* Jousset declares that the elevation of three thou¬ 
sand to forty-five hundred feet proves fatal to the negro in 
Africa, f This, of course, is due in part to the greater sensi¬ 
tiveness of all primitive peoples to climatic changes, and partly 
due to lack of hygiene. But that the negro by nature really 
lacks a power o( accommodation, even in the tropics, in this 
respect is conceded by most observers; J for by change of 
habitat he loses the immunities he once enjoyed, and does not 
thereby gain any new ones.* A project to import twenty 
thousand negroes from Alabama and Mississippi into the State 
of Durango in Mexico has been definitely abandoned, after the 
payment of over one hundred thousand dollars for freight 
charges alone. The land companies will introduce Chinamen 
instead* and the outlook is correspondingly brighter Every 
experiment but demonstrates more clearly that the negro is 
useless as a colonist, even for reintroduction into the tropics.I| 

What is the first effect of a tropical climate upon the human 
body and its functions? The respiration becomes more rapid 
for a time, although it soon tends toward the normal; the 
pulse beats more quickly; the appetite is stimulated; and a 

* Nation, New York. October 12. C/^ also Corn;, rS^, 

f Of. rtAp p . M* * 

{ Hull, 5 bt. d’Aruh,, [ f iS6o, p . 52S ' Hunt. IS6t. p r Ijr : Jousset. p. 
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surexcitation of the kidneys and the sexual organs ensues; 
the individual as a rule becomes thinner;* * the liver lends 
to increase in size, which is perhaps the cause of a certain 
sallowness of skin; f and in females menstruation is often dis¬ 
turbed,. the age of puberty being sooner reached*! A very 
important change* which has not perhaps been fully investi¬ 
gated as yet, is a temporary rise of temperature, which often 
lasts for some time after the individual leaves the tropics," 
Sir Humphry Davy was the first to note, on a voyage to Cey¬ 
lon, that the temperature ot travellers tended to rise in this 
wayJJ and Gucgnen confirms his conclusions, although he 
shows that the rise is less than had been supposed.'* Maurcl 
concludes that it varies from 0,3^ to 0,5%$ Observations on 
Europeans between Khartoum and the equator showed that 
for those who had been there less than two years the average 
was 99-5% or nearly a degree above the normal. Those who 
had been there longer than four years exhibited a lower 
temperature of 99.1% still a half degree over the average in 
Europe,! 

It is not impossible that these delicate variations of tem¬ 
perature may bear some relation to the racial pathological 
predispositions which we have noted, as wdJ as to the liability 
of the newcomer in the tropics to contract fevers and other 
zymotic diseases from which the natives and the fully accli¬ 
mated whites—such as the creoles, for example—are immune. 
Darwin indirectly hinted at such a solution many years ago, 
and suggested at the same time a study of the relation of the 
complexion to immunity from fevers. But no one appears to 


* Jacwct pp. T3(> h %6o, 197, m8-»h + at t and rat). €f, also Montano, 
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have followed St up.* * The recent development of the science 
of hydro-therapeutics certainly points to this conclusion. Sev¬ 
eral observers have already noted a permanent difference in 
the normal month temperature of the different races. Glogner 
has shown that the temperature of the Malay is slightly lower 
than that of Europeans, the brown skin radiating heat more 
f reely.f The Mongolian race more nearly approaches the Eu¬ 
ropean than docs the negro, whose norm is considerably 
lower .\ Dr. Fdkin “ gives observations to show that the aver¬ 
age month temperature of six hundred negroes between the 
equator and to' north latitude was 97.8" l-\, the European 
norma! being 98.6°. Higher than either were the Soudanese, 
whose average was 99*. In the European corning to the trop¬ 
ic's, therefore, the temporary rise of body temperature increases 
still more the difference between his own and the indigenous 
normal irt most cases. It has, indeed, been suggested that this 
is the cause of malarial fever in the tropics, but the matter 
lias never been fully investigated, especially in its relation to 
other zymotic diseases. 

Among animals the connection between minute variations 
of bod) temperature and the liability to contract diseases due 
to micro-organisms is well established. A fowl, whose normal 
temperature is considerably above that of the horse, the dog, 
or the rabbit, is immune from splenic fever, to which these 
other animals are liable; and yet Pasteur, by reducing its blood 
heat to their level, bv immersing its legs in cold water, was 
able successfully to inoculate it with the anthrax bacillus.]] 
And other fowls were cured of the fever so contracted, by arti¬ 
ficially raising their temperature to a point at which the bacil¬ 
lus could no longer thrive, Eor the same reason tuberculosis 
does not flourish in frogs or other cold-blooded animals, unless 
their Mood temperature is sufficiently raised to permit of its 
germination. It is too early to assert that the same law will 
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apply to the “ traumatic 11 disease of the tropics; but one point 
is certain, that newcomers in those regions arc particularly 
liable to zymotic diseases during that period when their tem¬ 
pi-ran ire is most above the native normal: and that immunity 
from attack, or at least a more benign form of the disorder, 
often comes with that fall in temperature which is perhaps 
the surest sign of true acclimatize inti. Finally, it will be noted 
that even when this temperature falls once more to the Euro¬ 
pean normal, it ts still higher than that of the natives. And 
if there were any truth in this theory, the perfect accommoda¬ 
tion to the environment which the natives of the tropics enjoy, 
would be attained only when the normal temperature of the 
European had been reduced to their level. But the persistence 
of physiological ethnic traits is a well-known fact: the Hindu 
to-day, despite his long sojourn in the tropics, has a tempera¬ 
ture merely reduced to his own racial normal—to reduce it still 
further to the level of the negro would require ages of time.* 
Acclimatization in this physiological sense of a gradual 
approach and approximation to the normal type of the natives* 
must of necessity be an exceedingly slow process, involving 
many generations of men. Vet in every respect except of 
temperature it appears that the first effects of a sojourn in the 
tropics is to induce symptoms which point toward the pecul¬ 
iarities of the native type. Thus the increase in the size of 
the liver indicates the operation of those causes which have 
finally made the negro's liver normally larger than that of the 
European.f The only present difficulty is that an unusual 
strain h suddenly put upon the various organs in this process 
of gradual adaptation which is often too severe; as, for cx- 

* Jousaec up. fii. f p, 105. 

f Jousset, p. 10S. The physiological characterise* of ihe negro are 
well described as follows : A weakly developed chess (p. £5), less respira¬ 
tory power and [ungf capacity (p. SSL mure rapid pulse (p. gj) s diminished 
muscular Sen ski n (p. too), lower temperature ip. 1 07), less perspi ration 
(p. in), and a tendency toward slim ness (p. i^c>). The Lessened vitality 
and power of en du ranee a re also to he n ored (p. 144F Pru ner Bey con fi rm S 
these results 3 n his studies of tbs vascular system of the negro. Fife 
also Dc Qua [relates, iSy^, p. 407, Gould, iSfrj; Baxter, 1S75; and Holf. 
manu, 1856, all a^rcc lq these details. 
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ample, the high mortality among Europeans from derange- 
ment of the liver, such as hepatitis, bilious fever, abscesses, 
and the like, which indicates that some physiological change 
has taken place which has entailed an excessive demand upon 
the activities of this organ. Similarly the extreme liability 
of the negro to diseases of the lungs in (tie temperate zone may 
he due to his lack of physiological accommodation to those 
circumstances which have in hundreds of generations produced 
the European type. To expect that man can in a single gen¬ 
eration compass the ends which Nature lakes an age to per¬ 
form is the height of folly. The exact nature of the physio¬ 
logical processes induced by the tropics is, however, so im¬ 
perfectly known that we must in general rely Upon concrete 
experience for our further conclusions. 

Results or Hygienes —Hygiene and sanitation have ac¬ 
complished wonderful results in assisting the individual to 
withstand those immediate effects of climatic change which, 
as we have said, are so often fatal-* The yearly loss at one 
time in India, according to Felkm ( ‘*'\ was eighty for cadi 
regiment of one thousand men. In 1856 it had been reduced 
to sixty-nine; from [870 to 1879 it ranged about sixty-two; 
ami in tR 8S the annual loss was only fifty, including deaths 
and invaliding. The loss in Cochin China per regiment was 
one hundred and fifteen in 1861: the actual deaths have now 
been reduced to twenty-two, although a much higher figure 
would be needed to include invaliding. The terrific annual loss 
of one hundred and forty-eight per thousand in Senegal from 
183a to r8.37 is now reduced to about seventy-three. In this 
last case, however, one hundred and fifty per thousand are 
returned for sickness every year.f A large proportion of these 

* Discussed by Hunt, 1R&1, p, 140, and by Moncaoo, 1H7&, p- S ft ttf.] 
by Davidson. TStjS, fot India ; and by Dr. Farr, in jour, Royal Slat.Snc„ 
sui.v, P-4.72. I'Ti/f also, for statistical Information, ibid-, iv. p. I; vlli, pp. 
77, iij3 ; ia. p, 157; a, p too: xtv, p, 109; xv. p. 10O, Tables of the com. 
partitive mortalElV of British iroops in various countries are conveniently 
i;iven in Revile d'Anth., side a, iv, p.175. Tolloch, -Statistical Report on 
[be Sickness awl Uoriality of Troops, Undoo, 1S3S. gives a vast amount 
of inforitt&iiiEm, 

f Revue iJ'Anili.,, &tric 3, iv, p- 34*+ 
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would undoubtedly die if not removed immediately. One may 
indeed be hopeful from such results thal p with further advance 
in the science of prevention* these figures may be yet further 
reduced. The system of vacations,* of strict regulation of diet p 
the avoidance of excessive fatigue and exposure* and especially 
of all forms of agricultural labour, together with the extension 
of the hill-station system, will do much in this respect; so that 
it is conceded by most candid observers that, with few excep¬ 
tions, such as Cochin China and the coast of Africa, robust 
individuals by great care stand a fair chance of good health 
in the tropics. Nevertheless, this should never be allowed 
to conceal the real fact that the English to-day arc no nearer 
true acclimatization in India than they were in 1840, To tol¬ 
erate a climate is one thing*- to become independent of it is 
quite a different matter. The securing of a permanent foot¬ 
ing in the tropics depends upon factors of a totally different 
nature, 

Feutiutv,'—P assing now from the consideration of the 
individual to that of the race, the keynote of the matter rests 
in the much-controverted question of the influence of change 
of climate upon fertility. For, however well the individual 
may be enabled, by artificial means or otherwise, to exist, the 
race will never accommodate itself permanently unless the 
birth rate exceeds the death rated Here we must first care- 
fully eh min ate the effects of ethnic crosses with natives of the 
tropics; fur a fatal mistake of many observers has been the 
neglect to distinguish the possible sterility induced by inter¬ 
mixtures of race from that caused by a change of climate and 
of life conditions; or statements of one have been accepted 
by tyros as equivalent to the other. It has been confidently 
asserted for so many years that sterility of the white race 


* In Cochin China one year in three iif I he alln^ance The Lm prove- 
mvtU in 5enepal is Largely due in [he brief Scijotcrd of the troops. who are 
relkvs-d at short Interval*, This system m&w prevails also in India, in 
ituiip contrail to the old practice of keeping the soldiers there lor Eon ft 
terms, in the hope of forcing - acclimatization in that way, 

f Vide Virchow on ihh point in Verb. Berliner Gcs. f A nth,, iSSj, p. 

■‘•’rv* 

44 
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ensues after three generations in the tropics that k has become 
a household word in anthropology.* 

The result of comparative study of the lower forms of life 
is suggestive in this connection. Wallace treats of this 
most suggestively. With plants and animals a sudden change 
of habitat will often produce a temporary sterility, which dis¬ 
appears only after a series of chance variations. The chry s¬ 
anthemum remained infertile for sixty years after its intro¬ 
duction into France front China* so that continued importation 
of the seed was necessary. Finally, in 1853 a few plants de¬ 
veloped seeds; and from these others were raised, until to-day 
the species is sd[-sustaining in Europe. A similar experi¬ 
ence with com at Sierra Leone, with the goose at Bogota, and 
with European poultry in America, ts instanced by De Quatre- 
fages rTO * His rather optimistic argument with regard to the 
future of acclimatization is based, indeed, upon the study of 
animals and plants, rather than of man. He reasons by analogy 
that if fertility becomes re-established by spontaneous varia¬ 
tion in this sphere, it may be likewise affirmed to he true for 
man. thus giving countenance to the view that climatic changes 
do indeed produce infertility. 

Despite the authorities who hold on general principles that 
sterility in man follows—or at least that it ought to follow- 
a sudden change of climate, direct proof for it is very hard 
to find. Broca has indeed affirmed that the Mamelukes in 
Egypt became infertile for that reason; f but ill his case, as in 
all others, no attempt is made to eliminate a number of other 
factors, Jousset declares, on the contrary, that no direct effect 
upon fecundity can be traced to climate.J Dr. Fritsch con* 

* Many examples of acre prance of this theory of infertility will be 
foil nil id popular works. Pearson (National Life and Character, p. £9) 
bases hi* whole argument upon k. Even Virchow, &p. eif p. aig, aSicfES 
it to be true. It was at the bottom of the exploded theory of Knox Artd 
Brace with respect to the decreasing birth-rale in America. Cf. Carfier in 
M<im. d'Anth.* hi. iSfiS. p. ?S- 

f Human HybfEdky* C/ the case of ihe creoks in the island of St. 
Louis, cited hy Corre, iSSa. 

t Op. rif., p, 231. The superior health of women, dwe to tess exposure, 
ha* already been noted. 
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cedes that, although sterility may result, there is as yet na 
direct evidence to prove it.* The difficulty, it will be observed, 
is to eliminate the effects of crossing with the natives* or else 
of marriage with newly arrived immigrants. A physician of 
twenty-seven years' experience in the Dutch Indies has never 
known a European family to keep its blood unmixed in this 
way for the necessary period of three generations. Only one 
example of pure isolation is known, in the island of Kisser, 
and sterility there is by no means certain. Sterility from cli¬ 
mate as a single cause in this part of the world, then, can nei¬ 
ther he affirmed nor denied, from utter lack of evidence,! 

On the contrary, a number of examples of continued fer¬ 
tility might be given. Brace affirms the Jews to be fertile 
even in Cochin-China, and Joest says that Europeans in Africa 
often bear children.! The Spanish women in Guayaquil, on 
the authority of Dr, Spruce, cited by Wallace r MS , 111 a climate 
where the temperature is seldom below Sf F.* and in the com¬ 
plete absence of intermarriage with the natives, are the finest 
along the coast; and the white population is exceedingly pro- 
lifter. The experience of Algeria, so far at least as heal is con¬ 
cerned, seems to bear out the same conclusion, the birth rate 
being higher evert than in France." De Quatrefages t T *b de¬ 
spite his inference of a temporary infertility, certainly takes a 
hopeful view for the other French colonies* Some remarkable 
examples of fecundity* indeed, art 1 not lacking. Some years 
ago* an English woman, never out of India, not even taking 
a vacation in the hills* died at the age of ninety-seven, leaving 
eighteen children.|[ Nearly all authorities, however, deny that 
the English in general can ever become acclimated there. Ste¬ 
rility* of course, while most important, is not the only element 
in the acclimatisation of the race. Even if we could affirm 
that sterility did not result, the perpetuation of a people in 
the tropics would nut necessarily follow; for tire mother may 
seldom survive childbirth, as in the East Indies and on the 


* Verh. Berliner Gea* f- Anih*. p* $5$, 
f Ibid,* i3S6 s pp. 

| I bill., 1 63 5* p, 47S- * Lcva-iiHMiF, rft&p, 111* p. 432. 

[ Verb- Hcflitirf Ges- L A nth., isFk, p, jjr*. 
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Zambesi,* * of the children may seldom live.! the age of six. 
according to Wallace rM \ being often a critical period* But 
these facts have no connection with sterility or the reverse, 
although they may produce the same negative result in the 
end. The final word upon this subject awaits more carefully 
sifted evidence than any we now possess. 

Comparative Aptitudes op European Nations.— The 
future political destiny of Africa is not unlikely to be domi¬ 
nated by a remarkable fact—namely* the severe handicap 
against which the Teutonic stock, and especially the Anglo- 
Saxon branch, struggles in the attempt permanently to colonize 
the tropics. And tins is peculiarly unfonimate, as Levas- 
scur says, since these are the very peoples who find popu¬ 
lation pressing most severely upon the soil at home, Tim 
Latin nations, of course, are the ones who Jay most stress upon 
this comparative disability of their rivals; but in justice to 
the French, it must be added that they have generally recog¬ 
nised that tile Spaniards and Italians possess as great an ad¬ 
vantage over them as they in turn do over the Germans.I The 
experience of Algeria affords a good illustration of this point. 
The year 1854 marks the first excess of births over deaths in 
this colony: and the following table shows the relative dis¬ 
abilities of the Europeans for r855-'5G: w 



liLnh* mtttf. 

Death jfir*1 mtlle. 


4* 

3o 

M ^il«e .... . . 

44 


Italians. + ... .... ... 

59 

S 8 

Fiench + T .., .+......^, 

41 


German.fi...... ..... .. 

31 



Dr. Ricoux jj givens the following death rates per thousand 
for children under one year: Spaniards, 1S0; Maltese, 178; 


* Peschel. Wallace I>= eh ref 

f jotissci, 0/. rtV., p, 314. Cf, Verh. Berliner Ges, L Anth, T rSS;, p. 258, 
on Ejjjypt. | Revue iTAmh*' sfirlc 2, vtIt, iSSs, p. 19a. 

* Bull. $00 d + Amh,„ i&9&, p, 269: rf> LAnchropologie, %-i, p* iao> The 
small number of Germans weakens the force of tile evidence somewhat, 

| A n o ales de Demographic, v|, p, 14. Cf+ De £>utf tre/ages. 0/, p. 
230, and Hordler, 16S4, p. 
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Italians, uj4; French, 225.2: and Germans. 273. Thh dis¬ 
ability of the Germans is confessed by all their most aide and 
candid authorities,* I he only north Europeans ever success¬ 
ful are the Dutch in southern Africa and the East Indies. All 
writers, even in France, acknowledge that tlie Mediterranean 
natives possess a peculiar aptitude in this respectf Moreover, 
the French nation is tun her divided against it seif- That the 
Provencals succeed better than the Ten Ionic French in the 
tropics is generally conceded; J and the bulk of French emi¬ 
gration to-day comes from the Rhone Valley, Corsica, and 
Pruvence.* This makes the fact still more curious that these 
same Provencals endured the hardships of Napoleon’s Moscow 
campaign far better than their comrades from Normandy and 
Champagne,|J Can it, indeed, be due to an admixture of 
Semitic blood, as Wallace suggests? 

This disability of the Anglo-Saxon stock docs not seem 
to indicate any less vitality, but rather the reverse* Bor- 
dier CTS> assures us that the Crimean War apparently showed 
the English to be possessed 01 a peculiar advantage over the 
French in their ability to recover speedily from severe wounds. 


* Rauch issa. k p, 304: Virchow, Frisch, and Joest la Yerh* Berliner 
Cut*. L A nth., laSj, pp, gir r 474. eta It will have been noted thm nearly 
nil reference* in German fall within the years 1SS5-S7. The question 
driltcd into poliUr*—nut of the hands of scientists into I hose of pam- 
pblctcetx* Vide Max Nordott. Rabies African,!, in Asiatic Quarterly Re¬ 
view. Second series, ik p, 7O- and G. A. Fischer, Mehr Lscht Em dunlin 
Weitlheii, Berlin^ A bl de-book on the subject was promised, lam 

the attention of the Colonial Society was for Sortie reason diverteri. 
Tropical hygiene was fully discussed. bat the broader scientific aspect of 
the matter was neglected £Y r erh,. ¥&&$+ p. 73a). As hue as 1S90 no definite 
government report had been issued except Matty's work. The Germans 
apparently do not dare io handle it without rIovcs, and their views are 
unique in their optimism (KohlsCock, in Scfenee r iSgr, p. 3; anti Fiacfc- 
elnburg. in liandbueh der Stantswissenwhaft), 

t Ratzek /<v + n't; Joussei. p, 292 ; Montano, 187S; Felkln, iS86; Bor- 
dser, t8£4, pp, 1$$, 493; Levasseur, 1^59, ik p-431. 

f Pe Quatrefages, rfr*. p. 230: Jnusset, p. 192 : Montano, p. 449 ; and 
Levas«ttr + ii t p. 43?, ■ L H Amhropol!ogle r v< p. 253. 

| Bull. Soc. d'Anth., 1 H p r 356 ; and Border, 1S73, " 

^ Df- Eeddoc, Ip, 224, gives Some exceedingly interest!n*f observa¬ 
tions upon this puinL 
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In fact, the mortality after capital operations in English hos¬ 
pitals h only about half that among the French * We have 
already observed that primitive peoples, while showing a rela¬ 
tive immunity from septic disorders,, still remain peculiarly 
sensitive to all changes of climate* The stupendous failure 
of the project of colonizing the Mexican State of Durango, to 
which we have already referred,! is a case in point. And the 
case of the Anglo-Saxon stock is analogous to it in this re¬ 
spect, having 3 higher recuperative power conjoined to dis¬ 
ability in Incoming acclimatized; J for Pel kin and all the Eng¬ 
lish authorities are agreed that the Teutonic peoples are ex¬ 
ceedingly imelastic in power of adaptation to tropical climates. 
This is undoubtedly in part due to national habits, but it also 
appears to be rooted in race, Iti peopling the new lands of 
the earth, there fore, we observe a curious complication; for 
it is precisely those people who need the colonies most, and 
who are bending all their political energies to that end p who 
labour under the severest disabilities. A popular opinion is 
abroad that Africa is to be dominated by the English and Ger¬ 
man nations. If there be any virtue in prediction, it would 
rather appear that their activities will he less successful as 
soon as the pioneering stage gives way to the necessity for 
actual colonists, who with their families are to live, labour, and 
propagate in the new lands. 

Summarizing the views of authorities upon this subject, the 
almost universal opinion seems to he that true colonization in 
the tropics by the white race is impossible," The only writers 
who express themselves favourably are Crawford,|| whose 
hopes for India have certainly not been fulfilled; Amiand A 
and E at tray i Livingstone and Bishop Hanningtan, according 
to Fclkin and the physicians assembled at the Medical 

• Tc.ipinarU, fitments. p. 4«. 
f Page 574 r; rf+ FirirUort, lSgo H p- 40. 
f Mnmuiio, iStS, 447 ^ Curre* iHS£. p. 74 - 

a The most definite as well as the latest expression of expert opinion 
fully agree* with this. Fnk proceed] ng* of the International Geograph¬ 
ical Congress at London,, 1S9S- 

1 Trans. Ethnological Society t London, new scries, 1, p. Sg- 

A Trail* dc Climateloffie; Paris, 1S73* $ Jouiiet, p. 42& 
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Congress at Berlin in 1890,* with the Society for tile Advance¬ 
ment of Medical Science in the Dutch Indian Settlements.! 
All these authorities may now he classed as antiquated, except 
the last, and moreover the first one represents that nation 
which is notoriously unsuccessful in acclimatization. The 
opinion of the Dutch physicians who have been fairlv success¬ 
ful may be met by as good testimony from their own number 
on the opposite side. 

Authorities in favour of the view that complete acclimatiza¬ 
tion of Europeans in the tropics is impossible might be multi¬ 
plied indefinitely, Among the earlier writers of this opinion 
are Knox l u \ Prichard and Hunt The best Ger¬ 
man authority concedes it, including Virchow, Fritsch, Joest, 
Fisc her, | with Buchner * and Hir$ch.[| The French, who 
have studied it more scientifically than any other nation, hold 
to this opinion with no exception." 11 jousset declares that re¬ 
cruiting stations never effect a permanent recovery, the only 
remedy being to leave the tropics altogether. This opinion 
is also shared by many of the Dutch, who dissent from the 
favourable views of their countrymen already quoted. Van 
tier Burg $ expresses it well when he states that, after all pre¬ 
cautions have been taken, " a settlement ought to be contin¬ 
ually supported bv new supplies from the European continent 
in order to have a chance of healthy existence," The English 
writers of this opinion include Ravenstt-in.T Sir William 
Moore,t and Tiit.i Dr. Felkin alone holds to 3 slightly more 

♦ Proc. Royal Gc<>£. Sac., January, 145,1, p, 30, 

f Proc. Seventh Inc, Congress ol Dcrnography and Hygiene, London, 
i, pp, 170-1 

t FcLItin. iSgr F p* 647, and Verb. Rerlsner Gcs. U Anth.> iBS;. pp, 3*0. 
2 57i 474- Virchow distinguishes between malaria and climate,, which is 
generally a distinction without A difference In the tropics. 

* Ccrttsperadeublin, aviSl. p. 17, 

| Verh- Berliner Ges, U Amh., i9S6 f p. tfy. 

A Rcy r i 379; Jousset, pp, 426-434. cites many authorities; ta these 
iflay be added A- Rcrfllltyn and Bordlier Jn nil their work, 

0 Trans. Seventh Int- Congress of Dc rnngrapli y and Hygiene, p. 17a 

f P™* Royal Geojj. See*, xl\l„ i&ji, p. 30, .md Froc, British Ass. Adv. 
Science, t&tf* | Edinburgh Medical Journal. aitsi, part It. p. 853* 

| Trans. Seventh lnl. Cangrt^ uf Pcmography and Hygiene. 
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favourable view of colonization in Africa, although lie qualifies 
it by requiring an unlimited amount of time; and he finds 
comfort in the thought that Central Africa is no worse than 
India, He finally concedes, however, that in this latter colony 
the hilt districts are the only ones where the English can 
remain in health. For some years the hopes for Africa as a 
field for colonisation were based upon the altitude of the inland 
plateau. But expert opinion on this seems to show that, with 
the sole exception of Matabcle-land, the country' is impossible 
for European colonists.* And even Stanley declares tliat cau¬ 
tious pioneering is all that can be expected for the future in the 
Congo basin—that colonization was never anticipated at alU 
In the face of such testimony there can be but one conclusion; 
to urge the emigration of women, children, or of any save 
those in the most robust health to the tropics may not be 
to murder in the first degree, but it should be classed, to put 
it mildly, as incitement to it. 

It must not be understood that by this is meant that the 
white man can not live in the tropics. Hygienic precautions 
and great care can often render a prolonged sojourn in these 
regions perfectly harmless. But, as Wallace ruH>J observes, the 
Englishman who can spend a summer in Rome in safety only 
by sleeping in a tower and by never venturing forth at night* 
can not be truly said to be acclimated* A colony can never 
approximate even to the civilization of Europe until it c:m 
abolish or assimilate the native servile population; and yet* 
one of the many things which arc expressly forbidden to all 
colonists in the tropics is agricultural labour. It would be a 
waste of energy to give citations to prove this, for every work 
on acclimatization insists upon the necessity of this precau¬ 
tion. Let it be understood, then, that a colonial policy in the 
tropics means a permanent servile native population, which is 


■This was fully discussed at the Seventh I nt Congress of Demography 
afid Hygiene, at London* Felkln and Mart ham took a hopeful view, 
while Raven stein asserted thwi rmly a portion of the plateau was avail¬ 
able. C/m Jcutttt. p* 341- 

t Proe. I at. Geographical Congress, London, tSgs ; especially 
ScotLisb Gcog, Slag,. xi h iSfjj, p> §12. 
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manifestly inconsistent with political independence, or with any 
approach to republican institutions, 

Such being our conclusions from a comparison of authori¬ 
ties, what shall we say about the broader question of original 
racial acclimatization? And what policy, if any, should he 
modelled upon the theories with regard to the way iti which 
this undisputed operation once took place—for, as we have 
said, the substantial unity of the human race, followed by 
extensive migrations, is an accepted fact Even in the absence 
Ot direct proof, to deny it would be to neglect all the evidence 
for the same phenomenon among plants and animals so ably 
set forth by Wallace, Agassiz, Drnde, and other writers. For¬ 
tunately, however, the researches of ethnologists to-day are 
continually bringing new evidence to show that such wide¬ 
spread migration has indeed taken place. Two radically dif¬ 
ferent jiolicies are advocated by the adherents of one or the 
other of the two opposing factions in biological theory, l or 
accommodation to climatic conditions may take place either 
by variation and natural selection or by habitual adaptation 
transmitted by inheritance,* Weissmann.f Wallace,Dc Quatre* 
fages, anti apparently Brinton,* rely upon natural selection, 
which they assert, directly or by inference, takes place in the 
following way: A large body of men (plants or animals) is 
transported to the new habitat at once—the larger the number 
the better—from which by elimination a few fortunate varia¬ 
tions survive. Thus, after a long time, and enormous sacri¬ 
fice of life, a new type, immune to some degree, becomes estab¬ 
lished. All that the state need do, therefore, is to keep up 
the supply of immigrants long enough, and leave llie climate 
to do the rest. 

What state policy may we adopt if we hold to the biological 
theory of adaptation and heredity? This school includes Vir¬ 
chow and Buchner." who firmly defended it at the Natural 
Science Congress at Slrasbtirg. and by Joussc t as well ,| | T heir 

■ Discussed by Wallace, 

f CorfespondcniblaU dentxbea GeS. f, A ni;h., iviii« IBS?, p^ it 
| iSqO pr iSj. * Corrcspisndenjblatt, XVili, iBB?r P- it 

| (j/i. rift, p. j|4^-autlinpd in his general arg uittcn L 
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policy would be to imitate the operations of natural ethnic 
migrations; they would rely upon the utilization of the natural 
aptitudes of various nationalities, which we have mentioned— 
perhaps themselves the fruit of ages of sojourn in certain cli¬ 
mates—until finally a great drifting movement toward the 
equator would take place. In other words, the peoples of ihe 
Mediterranean basin, learning of their aptitude for a south¬ 
ward migration, would perhaps move to Algeria, displacing 
the people of the Soudan and the Semitic stocks toward the 
equator. To fill the place thus left vacant, the people of north¬ 
ern France slowly drift to the Rhone Valley and Provence for 
a generation or two, and their place is taken by Germans and 
Belgians. 

I hat this is a tendency at the present timg can not be 
doubted.* Each generation adapting itself quietly would pro¬ 
duce succeeding ones with an inherited immunity. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this most reasonable let-alone policy has two fatal 
objections: in the first place, it requires a policy of non-inter¬ 
ference' and, more potent still, it absolutely neglects the politi¬ 
cal factor. T o suppose that France would quietly allow her 
people to be dispossessed by Germans, even though she aided 
her colonial policy thereby, or that Germany would quietly 
leave Africa to her Gallic neighbour, is not to be supposed for 
a moment. Nevertheless,, it will be probably the only policy 
which will finally produce a new immune type in the regions 
uf the equator Of course, England is by Fate condemned to 
follow the first policy we have outlined. France* indeed, is 
the only one of the European states which extends over the 
two contrasted European climates; a large measure of her 
success h probably due to that fact; while all the nations north 
of the Alps must traverse her territory or that of Italy on the 
way to these newly discovered lands. Great political results 
are therefore not impossible, if the prognosis we have indi¬ 
cated prove to be correct. At all events, enough has perhaps 
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IcraatkuJ Congress of Demography and Hygiene, pp, 131 ttf* 
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been said to show that great problems lor science remain to 
be solved before ihu statesman can safely proceed to people 
those tropica! regions of the earth so lately apportioned among 
European slates. 
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Appendix A * 

The Cephalic Index^ 

While the cephalic index is generally recognised to-day 
by all authorities as the mainstay or the science of crani¬ 
ometry p a number of objections to its use have been urged 
at various times. The primary one—that it is not an expres¬ 
sion of ethnic peculiarities at ail, the relation of breadth to 
length being a mere matter of chance variation—h so fully 
answered bv the data herewith presented in all our maps and 
references that we need not attempt to answer it otherwise 
than by appeal to these. Ko claim is made, even by its most 
earnest advocates, that it is indubitable in every case. Large 
numbers of parallel observations are always necessary to 
eliminate the effect of purely individual variation. Tile day 
when one con Ed, like Retzins, formulate an entire theory as to 
the origin of European types by the study of tivo crania alone 
is happily past. Modem craniometry must rest for its justifi¬ 
cation upon a few simple measurements, taken, however, upon 
large numbers of subjects, Virchow's relegation of it 
to a subordinate position as a racial test is based upon the 
shortcomings of the older system of detailed observations upon 
a very few Crania* revived, for example, by von Tbrok and 
others. Even properly taken, however* it must be confessed 
that certain parts of the earth yield as yet but meagre results. 
The Americas partial Early, as studied Eiy Boas and Ehrenreich 
(Anthropologischc Studied fiber die Urbewohncr Brasil ions, 
Braunschweig, iSyy), seem to give rather discordant indexes, 
whether from the relatively small number of observations or 
because of chaotic ethnic conditions. This is the exception. 
Europe fully vindicates the cephalic index in every way* as 
we shall hope to prove. 
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Another objection to the cephalic index as an ethnic cri¬ 
terion has also been made—that it is merely a relation, and not 
expressive of any absolute quantity whatever. This may be 
grantedp it seems, without in the least detracting Irom its value; 
For nearly every morphological test, either in zoology or an¬ 
thropology h partakes of the nature of such a relation. It is not 
the absolute length of the frogs- hind leg or of the negro's 
arm which determines the type; that length varies with growth, 
without lessening the possibility of immediate identification. 
It is really the relative length of that leg nr arm to the spinal 
column, or to some other member, which is determinant, {Cf. 
Flower on Sikc of Teeth as a Character of Race, in Jour. 
Anth, Inst, xiv P p, 183,) The marked constancy of the rela¬ 
tion, then, of the length of the head to its breadth from infancy 
to old age, despite the continued change of the absolute meas¬ 
urements, is a sufficient answer in this ease. (Consult Boas, 
1896, and Ripley, 1896 d T on the cephalic index and growth.) 

A number of attempts have been made to substitute other 
cranial peculiarities than the relation of length to breadth as 
a primary test of racial origin. Most notable is that of the 
brilliant anthropologist Sergi, at Rome, (See Sergi, 1893; 
Moscben, 1895, etc) His so-called " natural system * of classi¬ 
fication is based upon the shape of the cranium rather than 
upon the mere ratio between its tw r O diameters. There can 
he no doubt that this shape, as viewed from above, must often 
be taken into account Only thus can the distinction between 
a false anti a true type be detected. (Durand-Lapouge. 1897- 
'98, p. 305, arid Lapougc, 189T b, deal with this especially; 
see also Broca, 1872a and 1872 b.) Nevertheless, by itself 
alone the mere shape of the skull does not seem to yield very 
satisfactory results. It is too liable to the influences of chance 
variation, as tested by HI kind ( ' v7} and others. Even Sergi 
himself confesses that the cephalic index is superior 
to it for general purposes. Of course, it is not omniscient. 
Or. Beddoe (1893. p, 40) has well touched upon its defects. 
The school of so-called anthropo-sociologists has undoubtedly 
overestimated its significance. Nevertheless, for the continent 
of Europe at least, the results afforded by its use at the hands 
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of its nmst ardent and skilful advocates, Broca, Coliignon, 
Livi, Topmard, \Ycisbadi p and a host of others, fully justifies 
our use of tt as a primary test, (Cf* Niederle, 1S96 a, p, 41,} 

A number of technical points have to be considered in the 
correction and co-ordination of results from different parts 
of Europe, The most important is the distinction between 
the German anti the French systems, otherwise called those of 
Broca and von Ihcring respectively. The Germans, ted by 
Virchow. Ranke, and K oilman ti measure, not the maximum 
length of the skull as the French do, but its length in a hori¬ 
zontal plane, parallel to the normal plane of vision. Their 
indexes arc thus appreciably higher than those in which the 
greatest length, wherever found, is measured. (Carson, 1&&4 
and 1886 b T Is good cm this; see also the index to our Bibliog¬ 
raphy under Craniometry and Methods.) A correction of one 
to the other is, however, possible, as we have shown, (Ripley. 
iBytiai. Ammon r, *\ measuring several thousand heads on 
both systems, finds the difference to he 0.47 of one unit. We 
have, therefore, in rough accordance with his results, every¬ 
where deducted one-half unit from the horizontal cephalic 
index to reduce it to a base comparable with the French data. 
The system of the latter certainly seems to be the more natu¬ 
ral one; it is adopted in every country of Europe except Ger¬ 
many. Even the younger Swiss anthropologists, some in Ger¬ 
man) 1 and most of tbo.se in Austria, makes use of this French 
system. 

Finally, anthropologists distinguish between the relative 
proportions of the head, measured over all the soft tissues, and 
those taken upon the skull divested of all the fleshy parts. 
The first is called the ivfAafte, in contradistinction to the second 
or cranial index. All sorts of corrections have been suggested 
for reducing one to the other. Experience seems to show that 
the cephalic index is generally about two units above that 
taken on the cranium. In other words, the living head seems 
to be relatively broader than the cranium by about three per 
cent. It is probable, as my friend Dr. Beddoe has suggested 
to me in correspondence, that the correction to be made will 
differ according to the degree of doliehoeephaly, being greater 
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m the relatively long head*. He suggests a correction of two 
tin its in the purely dolichocephalic types* decreasing succes¬ 
sively to about one and one half in mesocepbaly, and to some¬ 
what less than one in the broadest-headed types. Thus alone 
can we reconcile the results obtained by dafferent students 
(Ripley. 1896 a) in various parts of Europe, We have, how¬ 
ever, to avoid complications, uniformly adopted in the con¬ 
struction of our maps the customary correction of two units; 
adding two units, in other words, to the cranial index to ob¬ 
tain the cephalic proportions. 

We have discussed the merits of the statistical systems of 
average versus serration in our chapter on the “ Three Euro¬ 
pean Races ” (q, v.). For reasons there given, our maps rep¬ 
resent average indexes unless otherwise stated 
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Bhnds and Brunrfs. 

For technical details concerning the divers methods, both 
of observation and classification, the following references will 
be useful: Yirchoiy, 1886 b r on the German system; Topinard, 
1886 b, 1887, and 1889 c; Ijvi, 1896 a, p. 52. Bed doe, 1885, 
P~ 76, gives an especially good criticism of the German system 
as compared with his own, Colhgnon, i8S8 h and in all his 
recent work, uses a modification of TopinartTs scheme* both 
alike rejecting all neutral shades. Ltvi. in the Atlas, 1896 a, 
shows the parallelism of the maps of types and of traits, Onr 
method employed in reducing the widely differing systems 
to a common hose, so that comparisons may properly be drawn, 
is simple. In many areas along the border line of systems the 
same population has been studied from each side. iThus, in 
the Tyrol, Tappeiner (1878. p. 269) has studied adults, so that 
his results may be correlated with those of Livi in Italy. At 
the same time Scliimmer has studied the children of this region, 
so that his data from the same people may bind them to the 
German-Austrian populations, Weisbach, from adults in Aus¬ 
tria, also works near hv (1895 b, p. 73), Dr. Rcddoe* in his 
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monumental work, Thu Races of Ttritain. with results of per¬ 
sonal observation from all over Europe, gives data (nr inter¬ 
national comparison, showing, for example, that southern Eng¬ 
land equals Abate, and that Zurich equals London (p. 73, scq.). 
In another place he gives opportunity for comparison with the 
French system (iSSab). Topmard (Elements, pp, 33S, 339), 
front Lite same observations, has shown that Normandy, Vi¬ 
enna, and Cornwall are about equally pigmented, and that 
the Walloons and the Bretons arc about alike in this respect. 
Knowing from Yanderkindcrc, Virchow, and Schimnier how 
the Walloons are related to the rest of central Europe, the way 
is clear. For Spain we have the merest hint from study of the 
eves alone (Arebiv fiir Anthropologie, xxii, p, 431), but Dr. 
J i crraz de Macedo has kindly placed bis data for two thousand. 
Portuguese at our disposition since this map was made. It 
confirms the prevalent bnmclness completely. Other refer¬ 
ences for the various countries will be found in their respective 
chapters, Weisbach (j SS4) gives data for southeast Europe. 


ArrfcNDtx C 

Siahire, 

The data for this mapare sufficiently indicated by oitr refer¬ 
ences in the following pages, wherein nearly every country 
is treated in detail. A comprehensive summary by Deniker, 
with a map on a large scale, is about to appear in Mem. Soc. 
d’Anth, It confirms our results hilly so far as any details have 
been published. 

A point of especial importance to note is that no correc¬ 
tion for differences of age has been made. The practice of 
different countries varies; in sonic, conscript in ns taking place 
at the age of nineteen years, in others being deferred to twenty 
or even twenty-one. Full growth not being attained until 
several years later even than this, the result of different oil- 
servers will vary accordingly. It has seemed best, however, 
to give the results exactly as taken, since no correction will 
probably amount to much more than a centimetre. Practically 
45 
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the only country which differs considerably is Norway, for 
which Arbo's results arc given at twenty-two years. All * it,hers 
he between nineteen and twenty-one. Our statures for the 
British Isles are also unduly high hv comparison, because they 
are taken independently upon sully adult men. The effect of 
this has been, of course, slightly to exaggerate the superiority 
of both these Teutonic peoples on our map. It was thought 
better, however, to avoid confusion by giving averages ex¬ 
actly as taken, making no correction for age differences what¬ 
ever* 

Man}’ serious technical difficulties have to be overcome in 
making an exact comparison of the .data respecting stature 
in different countries. It is important to distinguish statures 
taken on the entire male population from those taken in the 
army alone; For all degenerate types have been eliminated from 
the latter by the examining surgeons. Deniker 11897, p. 295) 
is probably right in asserting that correction for this selection 
just about counterbalances the deficiency of stature Hue to im¬ 
maturity p which y/c have mentioned in the preceding para¬ 
graph. This affords another reason for mapping the results 
exactly as given by the measurements. 

A third difficulty consists in the systems adopted for com¬ 
paring different districts. Some observers adopt the average 
as best conforming to fact; others work by percentages or per¬ 
centage groups. It is almost impossible to draw direct com¬ 
parisons between the two, although perfectly parallel results 
are generally given by each. Our two maps of stature in 
France, in accordance with the two methods respectively B will 
prove this. Only in details or where the population is far from 
homogeneous do marked divergencies occur. (Collignon, 
1894 b h p~ 13, discusses it.) Percentage grades are often use- 
ful lor revealing selective processes. The mam difficulty is 
that no international agreement as to the divisions to be 
adopted exists. Most Germanic countries have now adopted 
1.70 metres and over as a designation for the very tall; but 
Myrdacz in Austria-Hungary, for example, uses an entirely 
different one. Hs$ data are entirely useless lor detailed com¬ 
parison In consequence* 
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Appenoix D. 

Doiikcrs Classification of the Races of Europe. 

fCftndcnfitiJ from jour. Amh. Instil U [C. S'. S. 1. i&jj, pp, 

A most notable work upon the pljysic.il characteristics of 
the races of Europe by Dr. J, Dctiiker, Librarian oi the Mu- 
stum d’Hfstdrc Xaturellc. at Paris, is about to appear. Its 
Character anrl general conclusions lie lias already made known 
to us in two preliminary articles US97 and 1898 a), Their 
interest anfl value prompt us to take note of their contents 
even iit advance of the final publication of tile whole work. 

Demker’s raw materials—his data as to cephalic index, 
colour of hair and eyes, and staturc-^differ only in slight detail 
from our own. albeit they were apparently collected in entire 
independence of one another. Nevertheless, from almost entire 
agreement as to the distribution of the three principal charac¬ 
teristics cadi bv itself, Dcniker reaches widely different con¬ 
clusions as to I heir combination into racial types from nearly 
every standard authority in Europe. \\ c have hi a general 
summary' of the evidence, found no occasion to differ from the 
opinions or Bedtloe, Broca, Collignon, Livt, Topiuard, and a 
host of others. These anthropologists all affirm the existence 
of our three main racial types. Dctiiker differs from all others 
in combining his three separate physical traits into six prin¬ 
cipal races and four or more sub-races. At least two of his 
combinations are like tile commonly accepted ones. His 
"Nordic” type corresponds to the classical Teutonic; his 
*’ t Accidental ’ or " Cevenolc " is the Celtic or Alpine type. He 
has, however, a good name (Adriatic or Dinaric) tor the tall 
variety of the braehycephalic population of the northwest Bal¬ 
kan Peninsula, which seems well adapted to it. As to Ids other 
seven, they are merely subdivisions of the three classical races. 
Thus, for example, Deniker splits the classic Mediterranean 
race into two groups (and we freely confess the fact of an 
existing difference of stature between them)—one tall, which 
he calls Atlanta-Mediterranean; anil one short, named the 
Ibcro-Insulai. Thus it goes. There is a " sub-Nordic” a 
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'* Vistulana *' Nord-Occidentai,” anti so on. Fortunately, it 
is not necessary for us to attempt a comparison of these in 
detail, 

The fact that from the same data such widely variant racial 
conclusions may be drawn ts, at first sight, calculated to shake 
one’s confidence in the whole attempt at a systematic somato- 
logical classification of the population of Europe. This we 
believe to be an unjustifiable inference. Dentker is too well 
equipped an anthropologist to go astray in such matters; and 
certainly the eminent names which we have just cited in favour 
of a stmpte tripartite division of races preclude the chance of 
their being in error. What, then, is the matter? After ex¬ 
amination of Denikers scheme, we claim to be able to recon¬ 
cile both views. Unless this can be done, scientifically, some 
one must be proved in serious error, 

Tire controversy involves, it seems to us, a question which 
has been much discussed of late by naturalists concerning the 
definition of the word M type.” For in anthropology the term 
"race"—alas 1 so often lightly used— corresponds in many re¬ 
spects to the word " type " in zoology. 

Deniker’s elaborate scheme of six main and four secondary 
races is, in reality, not a classification of " races " at all. in the 
sense in which Topinard and others have so dearly defined 
-ft i t . It is rather a classification of existing varieties. We have 
j already quoted Topinard s (1879) definition ol the word race. 

It is "in the present stale of things an abstract conception, 
a notion of continuity in discontinuity, of unity in diversity. 

I t is the rehabilitation of a real but directly unattainable tiling " 
Apply this criterion to Deniker’s six " races " and four sub- 
races" Is there any ideality about them? Is there any 
" unity " in his scheme? If you think there may be, glance 
for a moment at his map, Italy is resolved into no less than 
five distinct " races." Norway, simple and retiring peninsula 
that it is, comprises four of these, exclusive of the Lapps. What 
say Livi and Arl>o to this? And the British Isles 1 How can 
we describe their intricate maze of “ Nordic." " sub-Nordic, 
and " Nord-I Iccidentalwith nearly all Scotland and half 
of Ireland indicated as “ unknown ”? Dr. Beddoe, where is 
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he? and Pa vis arid Thurnam, the Anthropometric Committee, 
and all the rest? Poes this prove our author in error, then? 
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With equal posit ivencss. no. His so-called * l races/' as we now 
see, arc real, actual, living combinations of traits as they exist 
in Europe to-day* You may safely lake Deniker's map in 
hand, and, going to any region you please, you will surely find 
the population there to be outwardly just as he describes it. 
No surer guide could be found. That is why the map and 
the achcmatization is so elaborate; why it seems to lack that 
Sl unity in diversity'' which we should seek. You are not dis¬ 
covering “ races;' 1 in fact, at all You are viewing existent 
types; but not ideal ones, which may once have existed hut may 
be now dissolved in a generalized mean. You are in posses¬ 
sion of a living picture of the population of Europe as it stands, 
with all its complexities, its contradictions, and anomalies; but 
you will find no key to the relations of the several parts re¬ 
vealed, nor any idea of their possible origins. 

How, then, are we to discover this ideal, this elusive 
“racial type"? How are we to reach the conclusions of the 
great body of anthropologists in Europe as to the existence of 
three li races/' and no more? The process seems to us simple. 
Tliree steps must be taken; three, which Deniker, in laying 
his superb foundation lor future use, has not yet had oppor¬ 
tunity to take. These are: First, to eliminate all disturbing 
factors, thus being sure that no elements save those of heredi¬ 
tary descent are in evidence; secondly* to seek for similarities, 
and not diversities of traits, turning the pages of the book of 
life backward—making use, that is to say, of the data both of 
historical ethnology and prehistoric archaeology; and, thirdly, 
utilizing the probabilities of geography in seeking the affinities 
between divergent types. Only thus may we boi! his 14 races " 
down. In this wise alone may we attain that unity in di¬ 
versity ” which we seek ; and we may thus pass imperceptibly 
from the real existent type to that of the 41 abstract M and “ un¬ 
attainableconcept, which we term race. And we see that* 
after nil, both Deniker and his opponents are right in fact; 
they differ only in their use of this single word. 

The primary reason why, ue affirm, Deniker has not car¬ 
ried his analysis far enough realty to have discovered M races n 
lies in his neglect la eliminate all the modifying influences of 
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environ men t, physical or social; of selection in its various 
phases; and of those other disturbing factors, which, together 
with the direct and perhaps predominant influences of hered¬ 
ity, constitute the figure of man as lie stands. Wherever Dcni- 
ker has spied a more or less stable combination of traits, he 
has hit upon it as a race, to paraphrase a well-known injunc¬ 
tion, It is a case of too devoted attachment to the school of 
Broca; to the neglect of the admonitions of the followers of 
Villerme. If a certain group of nien be discovered short of 
stature, they are at once assumed to be so by virtue of hered¬ 
ity, This is not always the case. For example, on Deniker's 
map of races, a *' Vistulan ,f subtype, so called because of its 
prevalence among the Poles, is set apart because of its very 
short stature, from the main body of the Russians, who are 
termed '* Oriental" by race. Is this justifiable? We have 
already sought to show' that the apparent short stature of the 
Poles is largely due to the presence of a vast horde of Jews, 
who by their intermarriage have depressed the average for 
the country unduly. Is this mere political chance, the result 
of a few decrees of the Polish kings, to be allowed to father 
even a “ sub-race *' ? Make allowance for this, and the Potes, 
it seems to us, fall at once into their proper place among the 
other Slavs. 

A number of modifying factors are competent to effect a 
change of stature in a group of men. Dcniker disregards this 
fact. Because of local differences of stature all through the 
brachycephalic middle aone of Europe, this great population, 
which has more and more universally been recognised as fun¬ 
damentally a unit by descent from a broad-headed Celtic (?) 
ancestry, is by Dcniker broken up into a number of subtypes. 
Wherever the broad-heads happen to be tall, they arc set apart 
from the “ Occidental ” ( Alpine) race by our author, and at¬ 
tributed to the “ Adriatic ” race, that darkish, very broad- 
headed. but, in contradistinction to the other brachycephals 
of central Europe, very tall type which certainly prevails in 
Bosnia. Servia, and Dalmatia. Thus the proverbially tflB popu¬ 
lation in the Rhone-Saonu Valiev, which all other anthropolo¬ 
gists since Broca have been content to consider tall by reason 
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of an infusion of Teutonic hlood from a Burgundian ancestry, 
is by Detiikcr attributed to the presence of ill is far-distant 
if Adriatic H or ° sub-Adriatic rr type. This is in utter defiance 
of geographical probability; it sets aside all historical evi¬ 
dence thus to herd the Burgundian and the Bosnian together. 
What it both are tall, brachycephalic, and darkish in complex¬ 
ion? Is there no other explanation in natural science to be 
found? The Adriatic type is thus scattered broadcast all over 
Europe by our author wherever a darkish and broad-headed 
contingent happens to be talk One bit lies isolated just east 
of the Black Sea: a second in south central Russia: and again 
in the lower Loire Valley* in Provence, in Switzerland, in 
northern Italy. Call these combinations," as we have said, 
if you please. Far be it from us to deny that they exist where 
indicated on the map. But who can say that the originally 
broad-headed peasantry in Burgundy are not tall because of 
the surpassing fertility and material prosperity of the Cote 
d’Gr* with the addition perhaps of a strain of tall Teutonic 
blood, just as the Moles are stunted because of the intermixture 
with Jews? The two local anomalies are perfectly explicable 
by other means than lo resort to the theory of race. That is 
the explanation to be adopted only when all environ mental 
or other disturbing factors have been eliminated. 

Just a word of minor criticism by way of interlude. Our 
authors map of the distribution of “ races " seems to us a bit 
too minutely detailed to merit the fullest confidence, A little 
generalizing where specific data are not over-abundant would 
seem to yield a nearer approximation to the truth. Minute 
detail for outlying parts of the continent, where observations 
have been by scores and not by thousands, awakens distrust. 
Our author is fully acquainted with the best that is known; 
but even that is often kale. His division of ” Faces” is a bit 
too arbitrary, even it we view them only, as we have said, 
as ** existent types” Thus his map of Spain shows the larger 
part to be constituted of his 14 lliero-lnsular M race—that is to 
say, brunet, dolichocephalic* and undersized in stature But 
his map shows also a number of regions in Spain where an 
entirely distinct one of his six main +H races M -—his " Atkin to- 
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Mediterranean”—is Indicated. Where is the division line 
drawn between 14 Ibcrolnsukr M and ih Atlanta-Mediterra¬ 
nean *7 Judging by the tints of the map, they are as different 
as their names. But compare this with Oldriz's map of stat¬ 
ure (page 275 supra) in Spain. At once it appears that all 
provinces whose average stature falls below 1.65 are dubbed 
k ' Ibero-Insular TB —classed, that is, with Sardinia. Corsica., and 
Calabria—while all regions quite the same in head form and 
pigmentation, characterized by a stature above this arbitrary 
line, become at once 14 Atlanta-Mediterranean." Thus the con¬ 
tinuity of type of the tallish population oF Catalonia, along the 
east coast, is rudely interrupted in this way + as our map shows; 
and an appearance of heterogeneity, which not even Peniker 
himself would acknowledge to exist, is imparted to Iris map. 
One lias no right to violate geographical probability in this 
way; a little healthy generalization would not have been amiss. 
In this connection, however, it should be said that our author 
has done well to emphasize elsewhere the radical difference 
in stature between these two varieties of what we have termed 
the Mediterranean " race." It is not easy to explain why the 
Corsicati H Sardinian, and Spaniard should Sae so many centi¬ 
metres shorter than the Berber, when they all resemble one 
another so closely in other respects. Nevertheless* we find 
agreement among all the best authorities in affirming a sub¬ 
stantial unity of origin of the two. Whether the divergence of 
stature be due, as we hold, to a degeneration attendant upon 
a too* protracted civilization in Europe, to the evil effects of 
a long-continued survival of the unfittest through military 
selection, or to the depressing influences of malaria, and an 
unfavourable environment in Corsica, Spain, and southern 
Italy, no mart; can say with surety. We admit the fact of dif¬ 
ferences of stature, then; but we object to drawing the line 
at precisely 1,65 metres, and we believe the inclusion of both 
groups in a single all-embracing Mediterranean or Iberian 
" race ” to be justified by the Facts. 

In eliminating all efficient factors save heredity, and in 
keeping an eye upon geographical probabilities, we have taken 
two of the three steps toward the scientific constitution of real 
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“races'* from Denikeris “existing varieties" of man. Now 
lor the last A “race 11 has been defined as an u hereditary 
type" Has our author neglected this factor of heredity ? Or 
has he merely hit upon transitory compounds of human traits? 
He is too keen for that Fortunately* also, men considered 
in the mass are never fickle in this respect They betray a 
marked persistency, even in their minor combinations. But 
it seems to us, nevertheless, that Deniker might have sim¬ 
plified his scheme by going back, even of his immediatdy heredi¬ 
tary combinations, to the consideration of at least penultimate 
derivation. We may rid ourselves of troublesome compounds 
of traits oftentimes in this way. Thus in Alsace-Lorraine there 
certainly is a peculiar persistence of a very tall, blondisb, but 
anomalously broad-headed population. This is so marked that 
Dr. Collignon, prime authority upon the region, dubs it, with 
reservations, a Lothringian sub-race. Heredity is at work, 
for we know that this type has lasted in this locality for a 
number of generations at least, with some approach to con¬ 
stancy, But the consistent evolutionist must go behind this 
evidence. He must somewhere find an origin for this com¬ 
bination, It is not enough to affirm that it exists to-day. That 
is merely to dodge the issue of descent entirely. To stop here 
is to imitate Agassiz and the early systematists. We must 
cast about for affinities. Here we touch, as it seems to us, 
the tap-root of Denikeris evil* The eye lias been blurred by 
the vision of anthropometric divergencies, so that it has failed 
to note similarities. Wherein, for example, does this peculiar 
type of Alsace-Lorraine touch the neighbouring ones? Do 
not query yet as to the amount of its difference from its neigh¬ 
bours. Does it not in its tallness of stature show a distinct 
affinity with the " J Nordic ’ 1 or Teutonic type? Forget for the 
moment that it differs from it in head form and less so in pig¬ 
mentation* Turn, on the other hand, toward central Europe; 
there you find a distinct pmnt d*appm in the broad heads and 
gray eyes of the Alpine peoples. Collignon finds an explana¬ 
tion for the Lothringian type in a cross of this kind between 
two primary races. One confers its stature more largely than 
other characteristics; it betrays a distinct persistency in this 
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respect. The oilier primal element has endowed the cross with 
its peculiarities of head form. Unless, in this way, we turn 
the pages of the book backward, we are speedily confronted 
with the endless varieties of the mere systematise The broader 
our range of observation, the less do we dearly see. This, 
then, is perhaps the real Fault of our author in his magnificent 
contribution. He certainly gives us one of the most complete 
pictures which we yet possess of the present anthropologic 
composition of Europe; but he leaves us more in the dark than 
ever as to the primary relation of the various parts to each 
other. Of course, ii one be willing to accept the views of cer¬ 
tain authorities as to the absolute immutability of certain 
morphological types, this scheme of Demker's needs no further 
simplification. Those/however, it seems to us, are at variance 
with the whole evolutionary hypothesis. 

Analyze our authors scheme in the-way we have indicated, 
and we may, it seems to us, greatly simplify his elaborate 
classification. Even in the course of this hasty criticism we 
have incidentally stated what seem to us to be sufficient reasons 
for merging his " Yistulan 11 race in the M Oriental pp ; and for 
combining Eiis Hfc Ibero-insular r " and his fc ' Atlanta-Mediter¬ 
ranean " into one. This reduces the number of his races to 
eight. Combine his Nordic and sub-Nordic, his Adriatic and 
sub-Adriatic, and we come quite near the three, or. as we have 
said, more probably three and one half races, whose existence 
is acknowledged by the great majority of the best authorities 
to-day. It is comparatively simple to dispose of the rest in 
like fashion, especially in the light of recent archaeological 
research; to discover such intimate relationships as to quiet 
our minds as to their primary derivation from the common 
sources* f Inly one great h insurmountable obstacle stands in 
the way of tire ardent evolutionist who would finally run even 
the three primary types to earth in the far-distant past. How 
shall we ever reconcile the polar difference in every respect 
between the broad-headed Asiatic type of central Europe and 
its two dolichocephalic neighbours on the north and south* 
Suppose, as we have done, that even these last two finally are 
traceable to a common African source, are we to confess the 
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existence of two distinct and primary forms of the genus floino 
—one Asiatic and one African? arc we to deny, in oilier words, 
the fundamental unity of the human species? W e are enter¬ 
ing upon the field of speculation pure and simple. Only by the 
establishment of a broad and secure base of intellectual sup¬ 
plies in the detailed analysis of the present living populations 
can we hope to assure the safety of such expeditions into the 
remote past. We need p first of all, a complete knowledge of 
the living populations of the earth, with all their variations, 
Deuiker promises to afford this more thoroughly perhaps than 
anv anthropologist heretofore for Europe. He has certainly 
cleared the way for all future investigators. To him all sci¬ 
entists should be duly grateful for this service. 
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Traits as combined into Types. 

Having treated of the relation between stature and blotul- 
ness in individuals, two other possible combinations of our 
three main physical characteristics remain for consideration— 
namely, the relations between the head form and stature and 
between head form and blond ness respectively in the same 
person. In both cases it appears that while normal associa¬ 
tions of these traits—corresponding, that is to say, to our con¬ 
stitution of three ideal racial types—occur in the outskirts of 
Europe, no clear evidence of the law is offered in its cen¬ 
tral and most complicated pari. Thus, respecting head form 
and stature, Arbo 11895 b, p. gt; 1897, p. 57) in Norway 
finds the dolichocephalic individuals generally taller; and hi 
Italy, Livi f 1896 a, p, 92} asserts that the dolichocephalic in¬ 
dividuals are shorter. In each of these cases, it will be noted, 
the associations are norma!, since the long-headed type in 
Italy ( if Mediterranean in type* ought to be less tail, Weisbach 
(1895 b, p. 79), in Austria, and SakbiiTg also discover a nor¬ 
mal Teutonic combination, the long-headed men being some¬ 
what taller The same is less dearly true in Poland (Hiking 
1896* col. 363), in Avcyron (Lapouge-Durand, 1897-^ re- 
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print, p. 27), and in Valais (Bedot. 1895. P- 493 >- In 1Jadcn - 
Ammon (1890, p. 14) at first found his dolichocephalic men 
taller as a rule, hut his later work (1899. PP- >' 2 faiSs to 

confirm it. Among other observers. Ranke (Be it rage, v, 
p. 199) in Bavaria; Anutchin (1893. p. z® 5 ) * n Kussja; Collig- 
non (1883, reprint, pp. 57 59 ) »' France; ant! Oldrw (1894a, 
p, 52) In Spain : discover no relation whatever between the two 
traits in the same individual. Eichholz (1896, p. 101) for luis- 
si a is also doubtful, and ins data are in any case too limited to 
pvc reliable results in this matter. 

Turning finally to the association of head form and pig¬ 
mentation. again we find Arbo asserting a normal Teutonic 
relation in Norway (1895 b, p. 55, and 1898, p. 68). Dr, Livi 
, i*y, a, 95) also finds his dolichocephalic men of Mediter¬ 
ranean type darker in complexion, or rather in colour of hair, 
ns they ought normally to be. Von Holder 0.S76. p. 6) and 
Kegel' h 892 -* 96 , iv. P 600) give evidence for VYitrtcmberg 
and Thuringia respectively to the same effect—viz., that their 
long-headed individuals more often than otherwise tend to 
be relatively light. Ammon, however, 111 his latest work (iSyy, 
pn 189-191), finds almost no indication of it in Baden. Larret 
nm p 10G) asserts it of the Savoyards, but gives no precise 
data to verify the statement. In Moravia, MatiegkaV figures 
, ,802 a) for three hundred and ninety-five individuals show too 
slight a tendency to be of value. Most other observ ers discover 
no relation whatever between the two traits, dolichocephalic 
individuals being as apt to be light as dark. Among these are 
Ranke, for Bavaria (Rcitrage, v. 1883. P- ' 99 )- ^ nutchl "’ ^ 
Russia 11893. P- ^ 5 'B Majer and Kopermcki lor Gahc.a 1S77- 
1 p. t«); Elk inti, lor Poland CiSq 6, col. 362); Eichholz, lor 
Russia (1896. p. 107); and Bedot. for Switzeriand (1895, P* 
not). Two observers, on the other hand, W cisbaeh m Aus r 
(igneh, p. “6). and Emnic in Russia (iSSGl—the latter, how- 
ever" with a very limited series of forty-one persons only— 
find their dark individuals rather more long-headed. 
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This map seems to give average statures slightly tower than 
those of other observers, like Wcisbadi, Korosi, and Janko; 
but, oti the other hand, they are corroborated bv Scheiber, 
Majer and Kopemicki, and ZuckerkandL In all eases the rela¬ 
tivity of the various districts is precisely the same; it is con¬ 
firmed by the maps for the empire by Lc Monnicr and Myr- 
daez. It seems to fit perfectly the results for neighbouring 
countries, given by Livi, Zakrezewski, and A nut chin. 
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AainK4 206. 

Aberdeen, blindness in. $ 22 , 
Abkhasian, see also Circassian; 
4 $ 7 * 44 ^ 44 *- 

AcdimatiEation, 5G0-589: alcohol¬ 
ism and vice. 3$2 l food and 
liabits of life, 563; consumption 
as a racial trail, 3G51 syphilis 
racially considered, 567; racial 
intermixture* 569 ; physical 
dements of climate, 371 - 574 ; 
physiological effects of, 574 r 
results of hygiene* 57%> fertil¬ 
ity, 579: comparison of au¬ 
thorities. 584; iivo processes 
compared, 5871 bibliography. 
5 ® 9 ~ 

Adighe* ,141, 

Adriatic race. 412, 397 
Afghans, 450. 

Africa, see also Algeria. Berbers, 
Tunis: VamLaTs in, JO: centre 
of blond dispersion, 71: blond 
Kabylcs in, 77 ; Cro-Magnon 
type in, 177: Oriental and West¬ 
ern populations in, 277: theo¬ 
ries- of origin of blond ness in, 
27Q. 2E01 Jews in* 371- 
Agricutiiire. differentiation of, 12; 

origin in Europe. 4S7- 
Ainos, colour* 61 * 

Albania. relation to Venetia, 25$; 
its physical anthropology* 411- 
414; .Albanians in Italy. 370* 404, 
4144 in the Peloponnesus, 408, 
4 T 2 - 

Ale man ni, the dialect, 233, 


Algeria* see also Africa! accli¬ 
matization ail r 364, 572 * com¬ 
parative birth rales in, 582. 

Allgatip z$$. 

Alpine racial type. 72; colour, 74; 
in areas of isolation, 74* ijp* 
141, 474 n general physical 

description of, 123* 1 : in 

France, 13S* 147 , 47 t>; in Savoy, 
Auvergne* Brittany, 139* 4 7 t: 
in Burgundy, 145 ► * primitive 
race in Europe* 1415 , i 47 » in. 
the Ardennes, 159, 47 J; hi the 
Vosges, t$ 9 ; in southwestern 
France, 178; in Aquitaine* i"S r 
471; in Bearn, 193, u#; in Nor¬ 
way, 211, 472; in Germany* 
3ig: in Po Valley, 230: in Swit¬ 
zerland and the Tyrol* 289-293, 
471; in Holland and Zeeland, 
297-299, 472; relation to Slavs 
and Teutons, $$$-$571 wd li¬ 
ly rianjp 415; Asiatic origin* of, 
417. 4,18; arthseological evi¬ 
dence, 470: in central Europe, 
472: in Denmark. 472; in Spain, 
472* its conservatism, 550. 5^1 
a rural type, 544; & sedentary 
class, 549; pathological traits, 
5 ^ 

Alps, see also Mountain*! bfoad- 
headedntss in* 54. 4?^ 

un-Teutonic papulation in p 125; 
stature in. 227; culture in r 490; 
environment and social condi¬ 
tions in* 533. 

Alsace-Lorraine, language in* 21; 
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crossed type m, 144: stature in, 
32 &> 235 fittap), 23b: head form 
in. 235; jews in, 375; primitive 
head form, 464; families in, 531 l 
stature in cities of. 551. 553; 
Deitikers classification, 604. 

Altitude, sec Mountains. 

America, head Form of students., 
4]; abort filial head form, homo¬ 
geneous and intermediate, 46; 
Asiatic physiognomy amanfj 
aborigines. ^n; colour among 
jhorigine*, 60; stature of In¬ 
dians, 80. 

Ammon's law, 546, 547. 

Anatolia, see Asia Minor. 

Angles, sec Saxons. 

Angouleme, ifv}- 

An Sa ric-, 447. 

Apennines, see abo Mountains: 
geology of, 253. 2>4. 

Appemeil* stature in, 2R7, 

Apulia* 470. 

Aquitaine, sec also Basques, Dor¬ 
dogne, etc.: English in, 30: 
ethnology, 165: colour in. 165; 
stature in (map), 170 ; Alpine 
type in, 178 

Arabs, see also Semites, stature, 
382; head form of, 387* 390 r 409. 

Aragon, see Spain, 20. 

Aramitz, 194. 

Archaeology. sec Cro-Magnon f 
Culture, as also separate coun¬ 
tries: Cro-Magnon type. S74* 
t/b. 177 - of Germany, 230; of 
British Isles* 306-310; of Rus¬ 
sia, 352; and language, 456: 
in Europe, 463* 486-5 n; in 
France, 486-488. 

Ardennes plateau, geography oF. 
158: Alpine racial type in. 15a 
471 . 

Areas of characterization. 48. 56; 
Danuhian plain, 431. 

Armenians, head form of, 387: in 
the Caucasus, 43E; in Asia 
Minor, 443-448. 

Artnenotd type, 444* 44 7 . 44 #- 

Arm orica. see Brittany 


Arnauts, see Albania 

Arverni. see also Auvergne: 167. 
itiS. 

Aryans, see also Language: 
French and Gentian theories, 
455 r blond ness of. 449, 455. 456; 
archie* dogy versus ph i I ology, 
45b; language or, 478-485; Asi¬ 
atic hypothesis, 480; geograph¬ 
ical localization of, 481. 482. 

Ashkenazim* see abo jews: phys¬ 
ical appearance, 385-390. 

Asia Minor, Greeks in, 400; Turks 
in r 419; physical anthropology, 
442-448; a pathway of immigra¬ 
tion, 473. 

Assisi* 252, 

Assyrian, see Semites, 375. 

Attou ^Mediterranean race type, 
129, 467. 507, 603. 

Atlas Mountains, colour in. 278. 

Attica, cephalic index in, 409. 

Austria, stature and colour in. 
107. 223, 349. GoR: dinharmonic 
type in, 228; Teutonic traits in, 
228, 345; cephalic index in 

(map)* 228; jews in. 373; head 
porm of city population in. $47• 
brunetne&s in cities oE, 556, 

Austria-Hungary,, stature in, 349, 
(map) 350. 608. 

Auvergne, geographical features 
of, 135. 364: Alpine racial type 
in. ijg p 178, 471: colour in. 148* 
167, 171; long-headed substra¬ 
tum in, 4f:4; suicide in, 520; 
home families in. 531; environ¬ 
ment and social conditions in r 
533 - 

Avars; 433. 

Aveyron, 132. 

Azerbeidjian, see Tatars. 

Raar fc plateau, 228. 

Baden, see also Black Forest: 
stature in. to7, 326. 236 (map); 
colour in. 107, 234; head form in 
cities os, 545: stature in cities 
of, 551 ; colour in cities oh 
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Bajavars, see Bavaria; 224 . 

Balearic Islands, language in, 19, 

Balkan states, see also Albania, 
Bosnia, Greece, Turkey, etc.* 
lack of physical assimilation in, 
15: geography of, 40 1: Slavs in, 
403; peoples of (map), 4^ lin- 
gtiktic divisions in, 404: reason 
for Turkish supremacy in, 4063 
religion in, 405. 

Baltic Sea, centre 01 Teutonic dis¬ 
persion, 213. 

Bashkirs, 362. 

Basques, language Of, 20, H \ 
number and distribution oF f 18J: 
social and political institutions 
of, [81, 182; language, agglu¬ 
tinative and psychologically 
primitive, 183-186; theories as 
to origin, 185; the language 
moving northward (maps), 187- 
tn>>: Cephalic index of (map), 
190; difference between French 
and Spanish head iorm ob nji 
facial type of, 193* 194 (map); 
in the Pyrenees, 195; recent the¬ 
ories of origin of r histori¬ 
cal data, 19S ; Cotligtiun 1 * hy¬ 
pothesis, iqS-joe : di shannon - 
ism of head form of, 19Q; artifi¬ 
cial selection engendered by 
linguistic individuality, 200-304; 
stature and facial features of, 
202; local customs of adorn¬ 
ment among, 20J; and Piets in 
the British Isles, 32? 

Beam, stature in r 82; Alpine type 
in H Ipj, 19&- 

Basse-Navarre P 195. 

Bavaria, stature, 82, (map) 227: 
stature and colour in, 107 i 
curves of cephalic index in. 
nh: Alpine type in, 218; Slavic 
invasion of, 244; long-headed 
substratum in. 4^4: stature in 
cities of, 55 r; bmnetness in 
cities of, 555- 

Bedouins. see Arabs and Berbers, 

Bektasch, 447. 

Belfort, 159. 

id 
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Belgae, 51, 138: in Brittany, 152. 

Belgium, see also Flemings and 
Walloons: shape of nose m, 122; 
Teutonic element in* 156; ge¬ 
ography of (map), I58-163 : 
colour in (map), 161 ; stature 
fmapj. l6i: contrast of upland 
and plain population in, 161- 
163: cephalic index (map), 162; 
slat li re in cities of r 551. 

Berbery a European type, 47^ 466; 
Cro-Magnon type among. I 77 ‘. 
physical traits oi 277, 278. 

Berlin, Slavic Invasion oh 244, 

Berne., see Switzerland" stature 
in, 287; colour in (map), 288. 
BcrrL £56. 

It Lilian, iRft. 

Bituriges. 167 h 172, 

Black Forest, sec also Baden: 
colour in, 7J, 234; stature in r 
So, 22S. 234; un-Teutonic popu¬ 
lation in. 125; Alpine type in, 
218, 232; pure and mixed popu¬ 
lations in, 131; an area of isola¬ 
tion, 232. 

Bloudness, see also Colour and 
Pigment at ion: and altitude, 76, 
234: and Liu favourable economic 
environment, 77; and stature, 
106; increasing toward north 
Europe, 40 ; a class distinction, 
451. 4^9; origin through arti¬ 
ficial selection, 467; technical 
methods, 504; and head form* 
607, 

Bohemia, sec also Credit stain re 
in, 349: archeology oh 49 & 

B^Vhtnerwald, see Bohemia; stat¬ 
ure tn a 227. 

Bon, sec Bohemia* 224. 

Bologna, 503. 

Bordelais, 150 , 172 . 

Borreby, 2J2, 

Bosnia, siaturc in, 258, 350, 4t3: 
head Form in, ^ 5 ; Slavs con¬ 
verted to Mohammedanism in, 
405, 412: blondness ill, 414: 
archeology of. 427, 499. 

Boundaries, political, not always 
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linguistic:, 21- political, a super¬ 
ficial product* 32. 

Brain, size and weight OF, 43- 

Brachycephaly, definition, 37, 
591; and altitude* 52; tn Alps* 
54; in Ardennes, 159. 

Brandenburg* see Germany: eth¬ 
nology of, 319; Slavic invasion 
oF* 344- 

E rentier FlflSS, 2QO. 

British Isles, language and place 
names in, 22 (map); stature by 
occupations in* Q2; colour anti 
Statute in r 106; Keltic-speaking 
people in. 125; Keltic question 
in. 127; physical geography of, 
300, (map) 302; head Form in, 
303, (map) Jftp 317, 547; archae¬ 
ology of,306? Long-Barrow pe¬ 
riod in T 306-308; Round-Barrow 
period in, 308-3so; Teutonic in¬ 
vasions of, 3IO-317; place names 
in, 312, (map) 3*3; colour in, 
6| r (map) 3iB r 319-324; Iberians 
in, 323-327- Basques in* 325; 
stature in (map)* 327-339 ; 
weight in, 329; facial character¬ 
istics in, 330-333; temperament 
in. 332: Jews in, 371; long¬ 
headed substratum in. 464: col¬ 
our of primitive stratum of pop¬ 
ulation in. 466; intensity of sui¬ 
cide in England (map). 52s; 
growth of cities in. 340; stature 
in cities Of* 55-2’. brunctne** in 
cities of. 556. 

Brittany, distribution of popula¬ 
tion in, 13; Keltic language in, 
22; stature and health in (map), 
8| r 86; stature in, 99* (map) 
loo; stature and colour in* 1061 
Keltic-speaking people in, S25, 
151; geographical features of. 
136. 150; Alpine racial type in, 
130, 47!; cephalic index (map). 
l$i ; coast and lull population 
in, 151; Teutonic race in. i$ 2 r 
153; place names (map), 15s; 

suicide in* 520; home families 
and environment in, 531-533; 


head form of city population in p 

Rrnad-headedness* see Braehy- 
cephaty. Head form, ctc. 

Bronzc Age. sec Culture, Hall- 
statt, etc.; 487-510; and incin¬ 
eration. 497. 

Erunctness, see Colour and Peg- 
mentation; most persistent hi 
hair. 64.; ttaiEs term? types, 63; 
in Europe, 66, 71; increases 
from north to south in Europe. 
69; more persistent than blond- 
ness* 70; in France, M7! tn 
British Isles, 319; and Keltic 
language, 321; in city popula¬ 
tions, 555: an index of vitality, 
557; technical methods. 594; 
arid head form, 607^ 

Brythnnk* 321, 324. 

Bukowina, 426- 

Btilgarians, language of. 25* 345, 
404, 422; Slavonfaed Finns. 405; 
origin of* 421; physical charac¬ 
teristics of, 425, 428, 

Burgundy, sec France; language 
of, 24; head iurm in, 143; stat¬ 
ure in, 144 ; crossed type in, 144; 
Alpine type hi* 143^ Dens keFs 
hypothec l£, 60 E. 

Cadurci. 167. 

Caithness* Teutons in, 315. 

Caledonians, see Scotland; 524, 
329 

Calabria, geographical isolation 
of, 270; Albanians in, 4*4- 

Canary islands. 177. 

Carpathians*, ste also Mountains: 
stature in. 81, S2. 

Castile* see Spain, 20. 

Caslilian, language, 19, 

Catalan, language* 19; language in 
Eyrafcn ee h -0 rientale s* 165. 

Caucasia, 419: cephalic index in 
(luapl* 431). 449; arch urology of* 
405; Kahardians and Magyars, 
432; long-headed substratum in, 
4 ^ 5 - 

Caucasian race* 436, 44^, 44 s - 
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Gelto-Slavic, 121, 356, 

Celts, sec Kelts. 

Ceplullc index, see also Head 
form: definition and method*, 
37, 391-5941 limits of variation, 
38; map oF world, 421 map for 
Europe, 53; analysis of serra¬ 
tion curves, 115. 11G: map of 
eastern Europe, 340. 

Certosq. 303. 

C^vcHole race, 59?. 

Chaldea, culture, 497, 

Champagmc, 175. 

Charente, 150: lougphesidedncss 
in, 167. 

Cher. 156. 

Cherbourg, ptirity of Norman 
type in, 155- 

Cherettiiss, see also Finns: 359. 

Chinese, head Form. 45. 

Chouvaehcs, see also Finns: 360. 

Circassian,see 2U0 Caucasus; 437. 
440 - 442 . 

Cities, stature in. 95. 551-555p Im¬ 
migration to. 538: growth of r 
339-543; head form in, 345; 
variability of stature in. 55 2\ 
hru net ness in, 333, 

Civilization, sec also Culture: and 
adaptation to environment, it. 

Classes, see Social Classes, 

Classifications, by Dcmfccr. 103, 
1S&, 597r by ITusley. 73, 467. 

Climate, see also Acclimatization: 
and blondness. 46^ arid indus¬ 
try. 

Colour, see also Pigmentation: 01 
skin—in racial classification, 58; 
not due to anatomical differ¬ 
ences, 58; world map of skin 
colour, 59: physiological pro* 
cesses-, 61; of hair and eyes, 6^: 
correspondence in both hair 
and eyes, 63. 6 $: distribution in 
Europe (map). 67: heredity in* 
119; Topmard's law. 206: in 
Europe, 4^5, 4^: in city popu¬ 
lations, 555-559- 
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Como* ethnic intermixture in, 
255 

Conquest, seldom, general or com¬ 
plete,^; military and domestic p 
contrasted, 30. 

Corinth, cephalic index in, 409. 

Corn idle mad, Mediterranean 

type in, 261 . 

Cornwall, brunetnUis in, 3*9* sui- 
cide in F 521. 

Correae, stature in, 84: a racial 
boundary in, ifi#, 175- 

Corsica, language, 19; head Form 
in, 54, 175; couvnde in, 182; and 
Sicily compared, 271. 

Cossacks, language of, 340; head 
form in Kuban, 4^ 

Cotes-du-Nord, sec also Brittany: 
* 53 - 

Cotivadc, iftz. 

Criitttt in France, 553: in Italy, 

Crimea, 430 , 4 21 . 

Cro-Magnon type, disbar monism 
of. 39. 173; surviving in Dor¬ 
dogne* 165-^79; prehistoric re¬ 
mains of, 174: cephalic Index o t 4 
175; face of* 176: antiquity OS, 
176 ; gcographica] extension, 
1771 in Scandinavia. 2ti; colour 
of, 

Culture, sec also Agriculture, Do¬ 
me st [cation. HalUiatt, Terra- 
mare, etc.: independent of race, 
28: stratification of. 39; In west¬ 
ern and southern Europe, 4.S6, 
490; in eastern Europe, .S90- 
497 

Curves, at stature in Scotland, 
Liguria, Sard!tua. 108, 109. nj; 
of cephalic index in Lombardy, 
Sicily, and Italy* 114: "I cephal¬ 
ic index for pure and mixed 
populations. 116. 

Cyrnry, see Kymry. 

Czech?, sec also Bohemia; 345 - 
354 . 35 & 

Dacia, see Roumania: pi 

Dal a mu. 212 . 
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Dalmatia, sailors in, 4041 stature 
in, 410, 413; authorities on, 412. 

Dm« p in British Isles, 315. 

Danube, Germanic occupation. of 
valley of, 229; as pathway of 
migration, 503. 

Deformation, of head, 51, 441, 444; 
a* exaggerating natural traits, 
Sh 44 * 5 - 

Denmark, colour, 63: Alpine type 
in, ail, 212, 472; backwardness 
in culture in, 507, 508. 

DenJker, classification of races, 
iiS. 4f2, 467, S97-6o6 (map). 

Derbyshire, stature in, 93 ; old 
British ici, 323. 

Dinan, 153. 

Dinaric type, 350, 412, 597, 601, 
605 , 

Disharmonism. examples of, 39; 
in Dordogne, 173; in Germany, 
2lS; among Austrians, *jS; in 
Switzerland, 283. 

Dissent is type, 121, 283. 

Distribution, zoological, of mam¬ 
mals ami man, 47; environment 
affecting, of human and os her 
animal types, 48; centres of a 
head form in Europe, 55. 

Divorce, relative frequency of, its 
France (map), 517. 

Doliehoeephaly, see also Head 
form: definition, 37; centres of, 
44, 5$; in France, 139: in south¬ 
western France, 165; a Trait of 
earliest population in Europe, 
of city populations, 

544-547 

Domestication, of animals, 28.488, 

Dordogne, stature in, 84, 88: 
long-head edness in, 167; a ra¬ 
cial boundary, 168: colour in, 
172.; disha feminism in, 

Dutch, see Kether lands, 

Edinburgh, stature m, 95. 

Egypt, 120, 3S7, 

Elba, 261, 

England, see British IsTes- 

Environmentp distinction between 


physical and Social, I, I-O; his¬ 
tory of Study of. 2-5: reruns 
heredity, ?, 513, 516: direct and 
indirect influence of, to; limita¬ 
tions of its influence, 13; and 
head form, 52*53: and pigmenta- 
tion. 69; altitude and pigmenta¬ 
tion, 75; conducing to hlond- 
ticssj 77; influence on stature, 
So, 226; effect of simple, 106; 
in France, 132; and social cus¬ 
toms among Germans, 23S; in 
Berne, 2S7; prosperity in War¬ 
saw, 380, (map) 381; prosperity 
and Jews in London, 3S0; in- 
flue nee of climate upon indus¬ 
try, 514: influence of social, 
525: and racial peculiarities, 
530; and social conditions in 
Brittany, 532, 533: politics and, 
534 , (map) 535. 

Estdnio. disharnjonism of, 39; 
stature of r 50, 80. 

Esths, see also Finns t 341, 343. 

339 - 

Etruscans, about Lucca, 260: liis- 
lory and language of, 265: civil¬ 
ization of, 266, 502, 505; theo¬ 
ries of origin of, 267-269; crania 
of, m. 

Europe, cast and west contrasted, 
13: stature in, secondary 
origin of races ciE. 457: texture 
of hair in, 457-461 (map): its 
earl if tl population long-headed, 
461-465; colour of its earliest 
pop Libit ton, 465-467: stature of 
ils neolithic population* 466, 
467: Alpine type in, 470-475: 
racial origins and language, 
475: origin of culture 111,486-511. 

Euskrddunak. see Basque, i&\ 

Eu^kara, see Basque, t8l. 

Fare, and bead form, 39; index, 
30Features often national, 4S; 
among Basque^ 193, 202: in 
British Isles, 330-333; among 
Jews. 393 sq.; among Mongols, 
362, 367. 
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Family, in France, $30- 
Fariie Islands* all. 

Farsts, 449- 

Finistcrret stalur t and health m 
(map!), 86- fitalurc in, jctX 
Fin ns. sec also Mongols: language | 
ol 3+1, 35^ 3 &i n StztUTC ol 351: | 
physical chflraderiMks of, 36°: 
head form of (map). 3^- 
364; lingwigt and mentality of, 
3^ 365; relation to SeandirtH- , 
vians, 365; relation to Mediter¬ 
ranean type, as a substra- 

tum in Russia, 567; relation to 
Magyars 432- 
Firbolgs ja*, 326, 331- 
Flanders* see Flemings. 

Flemings, &ee Belgium: language 
oF. 157; brunetness, 299- 
Fwe, see a^o Aquitaine, Au¬ 
vergne, Burgundy. Dordogne. 
Normandy, Savoy: stature ansi 
colour in, ic?6: so nation of neo¬ 
lithic crania in, IlSl shape of 
nose m 122: general descrip¬ 
tion oh 131: effect of environ¬ 
ment on population. 132: geog¬ 
raphy of (map), ijj: head form 
in. 137-14* : cephalic index 
(map), 138; Stature (maps), M3. 
I4U, E70 ■ bmnctiwss (map), 
147; Teutonic clement iti, isS, 
157; languages in., 157- cepluilic 
index, southwestern part (map), 
168; Stature in southwestern 
part (map), 170: long-headed 
substratum, in, 4^3’ prehistoric 
Alpine tvpe in r 470; prehistoric 
culture in. 4&h 43?; frequency 
of divorce in (map). 5i?5 
tensity oE suicide Jn (map), 5™: 
distribution of intellectuality 
in, 523-5*5 (mnps) ; “ home 

families 1 ' m, 53^ faaW 53* ■ 
politics and race in, 534. (map) 
536- decrease of population in. 
'540; head form of cily popula¬ 
tion in, $46; acclimatization of 
French in the tropics, 5*9 
Franconia, 223. 230: place Panics 
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in, 224; stature in cities of, 351* 
5535 Jewish aggregation in, 374- 
Franks, 223, 230, »3k 
Frboulian, 282- 

Frisia, languages in, 294: Ncan- 
dcrthaioid crania iti, 297- 

Gadk, see Scotland and Ireland: 
language and place names, 23, 

Galckas, 4<7, 445 45 S. 473- 
Galina, language in Spanish, iQ; 
political status of, 3355 Poles 
and Rufltenmifi in, 34 +; colour 
in, 346; stature in r 349: arche¬ 
ology of, 354- 

Gariagnana, 256, 466. 

Gatinais, 141. 

Gauls, see France, Kelts, 
and Kelts, 1*5, i^7 + 

Geneva, blondness of + 285, 
Geography, as a study of human 
environment, 5: &cope P ur ~ 
pose of, & 

Georgians, 44*■ 

Gerba, 47 ^ 

Germany, sec also Alsace-For- 
raiue, Rudeii, Bavaria. Fmn- 
eoata. Hanover, Saxony, Schles¬ 
wig: languages in. 213: phys¬ 
ical geography of, 215, imti p! 
216: head form in, 217 (map): 
blonds and brunets in. 65: dif¬ 
ferences between north and 
south of, 22i, 225: stature in 
northwestern (map). 225: early 
expansion of tribes, 229. 2375 
social customs, 238: archeology 
of. 230. 404: village types in. 
8, 24O-242 (maps and plans); 
iis Slavic invasions, 213. 24-1: 
long-headed substratum in, jrq: 
backwardness of culture in, 5075 
suicide in, 519. 5^7- 5^: growth 
of cities in, 539; brunctness in 
cities in, 555- 
Ghetto, 377- 

Glacial epoch, in Europe, 307- 
. Glarus, i&7. 

| Glasgow, stature, 95- 
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GLasinjxc, 427, 499, 

Gotdelk* set Gaelic- 
Goral i , see Rtithenians: 347. 
Greece, cephalic index in, i\ 6 r 
404, 409; ancient crania, 407, 
449; Mediterranean race in, 407, 
5 MI invasions of^ 408; Slavic 
place names in, 408; colour in, 
410; facial features, 4105 Olym¬ 
pian and Myceuian culture, 
405; bronze culture, 509. 
Guanches, 177. 

Gndbrandsdijp 205, 308, 

Gypsies, j6S t 419, 

H&djcmia, 4,49, 

I inir. see also Colour and Pig¬ 
mentation! texture and form. 
457«4£*I fniap) r 
Halle, 344, 

Hallstatt culture, 128, 490-502, 
Hame-Mame, 159. 

Haute-Vienne, stature in, 84 * 

Ion y-liea dedness in, 167 , 

Head form, sec also under names 
of countries: and facial propor¬ 
tions, 39; and intelligence, 40, 
41, 5±2; world map, 4 2\. !=ezc nu 
otldkctual significance, 43; ge¬ 
ographical distribution of, 44: 
711-logical parallels, Ameri¬ 
can aborigines, 4b; and facial 
features, 48; self loco modi lied 
by artificial selection, 49, 50 : 
imtttunhy from environmental 
disturbance. $2; and altitude, 
53; extremes in European races, 
53 T in Europe (map 3, 53; ex¬ 
tinction of cxircmc types by 
natural selection, 57; and pig- 
mentation, 72, 607; heredity in, 
119; of Alpine racial type. 13B; 
in cities. 543- anthropometric j 
methods, 590-594; and stature, 
6061 and brunetness, (toy, 
Hebrides, jt6, 

Hcdalen. 205, 

Hellenes, see Greece: long-head- 
cdneSs of, 407. 

Hdsingbrs, 363. 


Eldr.mli, stature in, 88, 148. 

Helvetians, sec Switzerland: 282, 

afo W 

Heredity, distinguished from race, 
1 - sythFmj environment* 7 r 513- 
516: in pigmentation, 72, 119; 
of head form, ug. 

Hertfordshire, brunetness in, 323; 
Htature in, 328; suicide in, 53J. 

Hercegovina, stature and head 
form in r 4:3; blondnesa in. 414. 

Himalayas, see also Mountains: 
the dividing line between ex¬ 
treme types oE mankind, 45; Al¬ 
pine type in, 417. 

Hindoos, 450. 

Historical accounts, not always 
l ru *4 worthy. 29. 

Hiuites, 44S. 

Holland, sec also Netherlands: 
Alpine type in, 397 -299. 

Holstein, colour and stature in, 
tod 

Huguenots, about La Rochelle* 

33- 

Hungarians, language of* 25, 403, 
432; colour 0^ 73: political 
boundary* 42B; in Transylvania, 
43°; origin n:, 432: physical 
characteristics of, 359, 433; 

head form of, 4341 stature of, 
434 

Hungary, 428-435 ; peoples of 
(map), 429: tint solidly Magyar, 
431; reason of Magyar rule in H 
43 s- prehistoric archaeology in, 
4 £t> 4^6 

Huns, 134. 

f l uxtey', 73, 4^7. 

Iberians, and Basques, 187: in 
British Hies. 324-327: substra¬ 
tum in Europe, 461; and Piets* 
4 &T- 

I berm 1 peninsula, see Spain. 

Ibertan racial lype, see Mediter¬ 
ranean race. 

(hero-insular racial type. 99. 129, 
597 

Illyrians, Albanians, 411; political 
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fate of, 4*1. 412 ; br-pad-hcad- 
edncss of. 413; Alpine race in, 
4«5 

Incineration, 497, 500, 511. 

Tndrc. ts6. 

industrialism, effect upon stature, 
93- 94' 

fngolsiadt, 337, 

Ir. 442- 

] ran cans, see also Persia: 443, 44S> 
448, 4.(95 Iranian Tatars, 419- 
443- 

Ireland, see nEso British Isles; 
Kellie language and geograph¬ 
ical isolation oh 30] 5 physical 
geography oF (mapK 304 ; bru- 
netness, 2 iQ: stature, 3-8; Fir- 
bolgs in, 325. 326, 331. 

Iron age, see Culture: 491. 510. 

Irons, 442, 

IseE, 4^. 

Isolation, the opposite os compe¬ 
tition, 3O; Alpine type more irC f 
if pern in areas of, 74, 75, 139; 
in the M or van, 143 ; in the 
Black Forest, 232; at Assisi* 
252: 111 Liguria, 360; in Cala¬ 
bria, 2Jq; in Sicily and Sardinia, 
27E; in Switzerland and tile 
Tyrol, 281; and divorce, 51S: 
and intellectuality, S-25 ; and 
race, 529. 

Italy, see a bo Calabria, Etruria. 
Lombardy, Umbria: colour and 
stature, 106; cephalic index of. 
53- H5i (nmp); sliape of 
nose in, 123; simplicity ol an¬ 
thropological problems in, 246- 
24?; geography of, 247, (map) 
348; Alpine type in, 253; colour 
in, 76, (map) 353; early Teu¬ 
tonic invaders, 254; stature m 
(map), 255; German language, 
customs, and folklore in, 256; 
difference between north and 
south of, 269, 270; long-headed 
substratum in, 463; prehistoric 
civilization in, ,502-506; distri¬ 
bution of intellectualiily in, 525- 
537; crime in, 526; head form 
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of city population in, 547; bru- 
netness in cities in, 556. 

Iverveks, 419. 

Japan, 45, 49, JOJ. 

Jews, 33; stature oh 349: social 
consciousness of, 368; language 
of, 369; causes of solidarity of, 
370, 371; geographical distribu¬ 
tion of, (map) 370-373; legis¬ 
lation for, 373, 373. 377, mt 
route of, into Poland, 37G; con¬ 
versions oh 377+ 391, 392; stat¬ 
ure of, 377-382; effect of pros¬ 
perity on stature of F 38O, 3811 
effect of early marriages among, 
382; deficient lung capacity of, 
382: viability of, 383-385; causes 
of longevity of, 3S4.; I WO 
branches of, 385; head form of p 
386-390, 397; Asiatic hypothe¬ 
sis, 390; intermixture with 
Christians, 39L 39^; colour ol, 
62. 65, 73, 393, 394; nose oF, 
394-396; eyes of, 396; artificial 
selection among, 33, 398-400; a 
people, not a race. 409: in Bos¬ 
nia, JT2: in ike CaticasEi-s, 438. 
442: likeness to Greeks, 410; 
acclimatization of, 57;. 

Jniouds, see Lithuanian?: 341^ 

Jodercn. 207, 20S. 

Juruks, 419. 

jutes, 312- 33- 

Jutland, see Denmark; prehis¬ 
toric culture in, 508. 

Kahardian. see Circassian; 433. 

437, 440-442. 

Kalmucks, sec also Mongols: 361 t 

438. 

Katscrthal, 292. 

KajrtveJian^ 44O. 

Karan, 362. 

Kells, speech in the British Isles 
and the Kymfie branch, 23+ 32I; 
place names, 313 (snap); prehis¬ 
toric culture of, 28, 407: the 
44 Celtic question,” 124-128; 
race, language, and culture dls- 
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linguishcd. 127; the village type 
(map), 242; in Spain, 376: in 
Rhine delta, 298; relation la 
Slavs, 355-357, 

Kirghez* 361, 41b, 565. 

Kitchen middens. 508, 511, 

KobaOp 405, 

Koumyks, 4t£, 430, 438, 

Kurds, 44J. 445, 446 
Kurgans, 352, 353, 35k 
Kymry, 5ee Kelts: l-Cymric lan¬ 
guage and place names (map), 
23, 32*; Gauls and Celts, 127, 

Ladino, 282. 

Lake dwellers* see Switzerland 
Landes, physical characteristics 
in, S4 J , unfavourable character 
of p I Cm Cro-Magnon type in, 
177 - 

Language. distinct from rac^ 17, 
50; in Iberian peninsula. 19: 
in Alsace-Lorraine, 21; in Brit¬ 
ish Isles, 52 : Gaelic, 33; nation¬ 
ality not dependent upon. 24; 
in Switzerland, 2-i; Romansch, 
in Svtokd 24: Burgun¬ 
dian. 24; Bulgarian, 25; Rou¬ 
manian. 23 7 Magyar, 25 1 
migration traced by place 
names. 2§; less permanent than 
tradition and folk customs, 27; 
coalescence, 27 ; Finnic and 
Lithuanian, in Russia. 57 ; 
BaMiue, 20. 183-190 (map), 479; 
Basque- French bounds ry (map), 
190: Frankish dialect, 35l; til 
the Netherlands* 294; Frisian, 
m m r Russian, 3jg; Semitic ori- 
K^s, 375; Greek* 408; Ural-A I- 
Laic, 415; and archeology. 436; 
and European origins, 475; lin¬ 
guistic palaeontology, 476-481; 
Sanskrit, 476 ; Lithuanian a 
primitive, 478 ; Aryan, 478 ; 
Finnic and Aryan, 479, 480; 
Berber and Aryan, 479 : 
Schmidt's theory, 480. 

Latin Eon, 153, 177. 

t-app*, 35 ft 361- 3 fa 3^4 h 462. 


Laze, 441, 442. 

Libyans, see also Africa: 279. 

! LemovicL 167* 17 ** 

1 Lcmuria* 44. 

Loghians, 440, 441, 
Letto-Lithuanian, language of, 
340; head form of, 344; colour 
of* 346; relation to Scandinavia* 
365. 

Lincolnshire* Danes in, 315 ; 

hiondness in, 32a 
Liguria, stature curves oE^ 108 ; 
modern population of, 258 ; 
cephalic index of (map), 259; 
theories of population of, 260- 
263 

Ligurians-. 25S; theories of origin 
of, afii; in Gurfagnana* 466, 
SQ& 

Limes R&nuwus, 230, 233. 

Limts Stirubfcus, 239. 

Limoges, 167, i 6 g: colour in, 172; 

Teutonic race in, 179. 

Limousin, stature in (map). S3, 
167, 169, 171, 

Lithuania* see also Ejetto-Litliu- 
anian; Tatars in. 421: archaic 
language of, 477-479. 

Livs* 341, 

Loire!, head form in. 140. 
Lombards, in Renevento, 30; in¬ 
vasion of Italy, 254, 

Lombardy, cephalic index curve 
of, MS; Teutonic intermix til re 
in, 255’ stature in, 238. 

Long Barrow, period of, in Brit¬ 
ish Isles, 306-308. 

Loris, 449, 

Lucca, 258, 260. 263, 

LucchcsCp 258. 

Luxembourg, population of, 163. 

Magyar, see Hungarians, 
Macedonia* 422. 

Malaysia, boundary of. 47; skin 
colour m, 60. 

Marehc„ 252. 

^sme, 13, 159L 

Massachusetts- Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. cephalic index of sill- 
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denis of* 41; colour of hair and 
eyes of students, 65. 

MaSstf CrnSrdte, 135. 

Mecklenburg* Slavic invasion of* 

244^ 

Mediterranean racial type, de¬ 
scription of r 128-13°: id ttous- 
sillon, 1651 in the Pyrenees H56; 
around Gulf of Genoa and Cor- 
nichc road. 261; iso bt son of, 
273; head form of, 273. (map) 
274; and Finns, 3661 relation to 
Greeks, 407: in Asia Minor* 
444. 448. 4501 the primitive race 
in Europe, 461-465; and the 
Berbers, 466; and Ifallstatl peo¬ 
ple, 5001 its political radicalism, 

536 t 

Medoc, 167. 172, 

McdulJi, e6j, 17 2. 

Melanesia, head form, 45, 47. 

Merian, 353. 

Mesoccphaly* 37, 

Mesopotamia, 44 2. 

Migrations* 16: domestic, not 
military. 3®, 

Milan, 256, 

Mingrelians, 44 c. 

Mohammedans, in Bosnia, 411: 

Moldo - WaUacbians, see Rou¬ 
manians. 

Mongols, linguistic classification* 
358 ; physical characteristics, 
3611 head form [map), fea¬ 
tures, 362. 367 : pathological 
traits, 567, 

Montenegro, broad-headedness in, 
413- 

Moors, invasion of, so; in Spain, 
276. 

MoravLi, 345. 43°: archeology. 

m 

Morbikan, colour in, 152. 

Mordvins, see also Finns, 362. 

Morocco, colour, 71, 278. 

Morvau* 141. 

Mountains, bfondness iu r 76, 235, 
468; stature in, St, 82, 226. 2S7; 
effect an populations, 105; Al¬ 
pine race in Italy in, 252; effect 


in Berne* 2&7-3S9; effect in ac¬ 
climatization, 573* 

Muscovites, 340. 

Mycenean culture* 495. 

Nationality. and race, 57, 214; and 
social solidarity, 368. 

Navarra, 19®. 

Netherlands, languages in, 294; 
bead form of, 295, (map) 296; 
Alpine type in, 472, 

Nogays, sec Tatars: 419* 420. 
Nordic race* 12S, 363* 397^ 
Nfirmandy, literature, 150; rephaL- 
ic mdex (map), 151; Teutonic 
type in* T53; Teutonic place 
names in (map), 155- 
Normans, in Britain, lot ; in 
France* 134; m Normandy. 152* 
153: shape of nose* 1541 in Brit¬ 
ish Isles, 316- 

Norway, sec also Scandinavia; 
shape of no sc in, 1 22; Teutonic 
type in. 205; cephalkf index in 
(fnap),306; brachy ccphaly along 
coast of, 2071 colour along 
coast of, 207; stature in (map)* 
309; theories of origin of coast 
population, 211; Alpine type in* 
21 i r 4721 stature In, 226; prehis¬ 
toric culture in* 50S; bronze 
culture m* 509, 

Norwegians, in British Isles, 315, 
Nose, a 5 a racial irait. 122, 123; 

as a Jewish characteristic, 394. 
Novilara, 500. 

Ober-Wolfadt, 233. 

Ocridental race, 597. 

Occupations, indirect effect on 
stature, 89; direct effect on stat¬ 
ure. 91, 95. 

Octzthal Alps. 29a 

Olercn. Cro-Magnon. type in* 

177 

Olympia, 495. 

Orkney Islands* jtG, 472. 

Orleans, 134. 

Ossetes. 436, 44<M43 
Ostcrdnt, 205, 208. 209. 
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Ostjaks, 36o-jJ$k 365. 

Oiling# 5cLrgj»Vff r 154. 

Pacific Ocean, head form in is¬ 
lands of, 4&. 

Pafafitti, 502. 

Palestine, Lionel Amoritetf in, 77; 
Armenoid type in, 444, 447. 

Pamir. 417, 451, 47,?. 

PeEa&tfi, 407, 448- 

Peloponnesus, Slavic place nanus 
in P 40®; A [banian language in, 
40S; doS icli ocep]i aly of, 405. 

Pembrokeshire, 316. 

Perigord, Icmg-hcadcdne&s about, 
i66 r 169; stature: in (map), 170; 
colour in, 173. 

FeriKueiiK h see Perigord. 

Perjniaks, 362, 

Persia, 442-449. 

Pesaro, 252. 

Fclrocorii, i 6 j f 16S, 171, 17^, 

Phomicians, 387, 408, 4S9, 50j. 

Physical ^geography, see under 
names of cullh tries. 

Piets, and Basques, 325: and 
lljerians, 467. 

Piedmont, Alpine type in, 250, 
25E 255, 25& 

Fig mentation, see also Colour, 
Blonds, and Brunets: physiolo¬ 
gy of, $8; first data on, 63; dif¬ 
ficulty of measuring, 63: modes 
of determining, 65; and climate,, 
69: racial and hereditary as¬ 
pects &i, 71; obi iteration of 
racial characteristics in, 74; and 
vitality, 557-559- 

Place names, their evidence as 10 
migration, Finnic* 2b r 333; 
in Normandy (map), 155 ; 
Basque, tSS; in Franconia, 224: 
Slavic, 239; in British Isles, 
312, (map) 313; Slavic* in Feh>- 
ponaestts* 4^3. 

Po Valley 1 intermixture in, 249, 
252* 254; Alpine racial type in, 
250, 500 ; long-headed sub- 

stratum in, 463; archeology in, 
4%, 502; inldleettiality in, 326. 


PodJiaiia, 81. J42, 348, 

Podlachians, 342. 

Todolia, 342, 347. 

Poesche, 348. 

Poland, colour in, 107. 347; cause 
of partition of,* 336; bead form 
in, 344; stature in, 107, 348, 
(map) 378-381 ; social classes 
in F 332. 

Poles, as Slavs, 343; stature In 
Galicia, (map) 3S0. 

Polesians. 342. 

Political r unity, and language, 17; 
boundaries and speech, 21 ; 
boundaries often merely gov¬ 
ernmental, 32 ; statistics and 
race in France, 

Foniaks, 422. 

Population, iuteriial migration of, 
16: its indestructibility. 31. 

Portugal, language in. 19; colour 
ol. 7]; head form of, 274; pros¬ 
perity and Stature in, *76, 

Prague, 223, 

Progress, effect in compelling 
specialization, it; not sudden, 
16: depends on stress, of rival¬ 
ry, $ 6 : results ethnically in 
mediocrity of type, 57; and sui- 
tide, 519, 

Proto-Etruscan, culture, 300. 

Provence, language of, 19: slalurc 
in, 148. 

Prussia, see Germany: racial ori¬ 
gins 218-221: archeology of, 
3£t: Finnic origins, 366. 

Pygmy race, 99 

Pyrenees, stature, g2 F i&*, 17S; 
couvade in, 182; Mediterranean 
type in, 196; as a natural bar¬ 
rier, 273, 

Py run ees - Oricn (a les. 1 .1 n guage 

and race, 20; Iberian type irt ? 
l6S- 

Quercy, 167, 

Race, and heredity, 1; and lan¬ 
guage, 17; outrun by arts, 29* 
and religion, 33; measured by 
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head form, 37; and nationality, 
57; in pigmentation* 71; daiai- 
Ekation^ 103; modes of identi¬ 
fication, 105, ns, 117; definition 
01, 1 05* no, 111; persistency of, 
llB; effects of intermixture, 

Rastni, 266, 

Ran he Alp, 21ft. 

Regensburg, Slavic invasion os, 
S 44 

Rnhrngrabcr, 330, 41QQ, 

Religion, and race, 33; III Balkan 
states, 405, 411-422, 

Rha-mas, 283, 

Rhine VaUcy. Mature in, 

Rhone Valley, Its ethnic impor¬ 
tance, 134. 14S; stature in, 14H; 
head form in, tjy, jgy culture 
in F 4S7, 309; Suicide in, 520; 
crime in, 523; families in t 531; 
radicalism in, 533. 

Roman sell, 2S2, 

Rome. 2 &Q. 

Ron res valles. 192, 195. 

Roumania, 401; language, 403, 
424: origin of the name, 42 3. 

Roumanians, 422-425 ; physical 
chamcierisS ic^ of, 425-428. 

Routnelia, see Bulgaria and Tur¬ 
key, 

Round-Barrow, on the Continent, 
2i2, 299, 3 akj; in British Isles, 
jqS-jio: and bronze culture, 
50 t 

Rousillon, language and race* 20, 
165, 

Ru.s.Hin, Finnic place names in, 
261 Finnic and Lithuanian lan¬ 
guages in, 27, 340; industrialism 
and stature in*. gy r colour and 
stature, J06; boundaries, 335; 
physical geography of, 336-339; 
Black Mould belt in, 3381 distri¬ 
bution of population, 33®: lan¬ 
guages. 339-341: Great Rus¬ 
sians, 340; White Russians, 340; 
Little Russians. 340; head form 
in, 341 (mapi; uniformity of 
head form in, 3451 derivation of 


word, 346: colour tn. 346-348; 
stature in, 348 (map); three 
ethnic elements in F 358; head 
form oi Finns and Mongols in 
(map), 362; Asiatic influence in 
Great Russians, 3$7; Jews in 
(map), 370, 372. 373; colour in F 
65, 347* 469; stature in cities of, 
333, 

Rut Sicilians, sec Galicio- 

Saliara Desert* divides negro from 
European, 47- 

Salemo. 270, 

Salzburg* stature and colour in F 
soy: Teutonic traits in. 228: ce¬ 
phalic index in (map), £28. 

Samogitians. see also Lithuanians: 
34 L 

Sarnoyetls, 360-362. 

Snntones* 167. , 

Saracens, in Spain, 30, 276; sn 
France, *34. 172. 

Sardinia, colour, 71 : stature 
curves* 108: stature in, 129; gen¬ 
eral description of, 270-272, 

Sarmalian, ui, 125. 

Savoy, stature* 82: stature and 
colour in. so6: physical geog¬ 
raphy. 135- Alpine rack! type 
in* 139; suicide in r 530; families 
in, 53t. 

Salons, in France, 152, 153, 172; 
invasion oF Italy by, 2.q4: in 
England, 312, 323; facial fen- 
lures of, 330. 

Saxony. 244; Jews in*. 374; suicide 
in, 528. 

Scandinavia, colour, 70; colour 
and stature, ro6; stature in. 20$. 
(map) 2G9 r 210; Cro-Magnon 
type tti* 21 1 : anthropological 
history of, 212; long-headed 
substratum In, 465: archeology 
in. 488: race and culture in. 
502: backwardness of culture in F 

507, 509* 510; sudden appear¬ 
ance of advanced culture in, 

508 . 

ScliaffhausEn, 17. 
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Schleswig-Holstein, stature in, 
225 1 map). 226. 

Schnals, 292. 

Schwarzwald. see Black Forest. 

ScoEland, Keltic language in. 22: 
colour in, 70: stature curves. 
108; racial boundary of, 314; 
stature, 338: red hair in, 321; 
suicide in* $21- 

Saitari, 413. 

Scythians, 502. 

Seine Valley, frequency of di¬ 
vorce in. 5 e 8; crime in* >23. 

Selection, head toms not a Factor 
in artificial selection, 49 ; arti¬ 
ficial selection inlluettcing sex¬ 
ual choice, artificial selec¬ 
tion in Facial Feature*, 30, nat¬ 
ural selection through competi¬ 
tion, 56, artificial selection and 
stature, 85, 8g, 553. 554; military 
selection and stature, 86; arti¬ 
ficial detection and immigra¬ 
tion, 8o; social and racial selec¬ 
tion applied La tire Alpine race* 
146; artificial selection in Cor- 
rere and Perigoni, 169; arti¬ 
ficial selection among Basques, 
201 ; artificial Selection among 
Jews, 202, 398-400: social selec¬ 
tion in Alpine valleys, 292: in 
colour of city populations, 557. 

Semites, see also Arabs, Jews, 
etc.; linguistic origins, 373; 
stature, 382; head Form, 387, 

390, m- 

Sephardim, 383; head farm OS, 
38G-390; in Piedmont, 397. 

Serbo-Croatians„ place among 
Slavs, 345, 411; stature of* 350. 
404; physical traits, 412; in 
Hungary'. 430, 

Sedation, see Curve*. 

Servia, 422. 

Selic Comuni, 257. 

Sex, observations mainly upon 
men, 36; difference in size of 
head, 43; and stature, 96. 

Shetland Islands, 316, 

Sicily, cephalic index curve of tf 


II5; general description of* 
270-272. 

Siebenburgen, 426, 4^>. 

Silures, 3^®r 331* 

Skipclar*. 411. 

Slavonia. 244. 

Slavs, their village types, 8, 239, 
(plans) 240, (map) 242: migra¬ 
tions of, 238; place names of p 
239; invasion of, of Germany p 
243; two divisions, 243; inva¬ 
sion of, of the Tyrol. 293; 
southern group, 345; relation to 
Celts, 355-357: etymology of, 
355; language of, 356; colour of 
eyes, 35b; ancestors of, 357; in¬ 
vasion of Russia, 367' in Bal¬ 
kan states, 403; an inland peo¬ 
ple, 404: stature of ■ southern, 
350, 413; colour of Balkan, 414; 
suicide among, 519. 

Slovaks, 345. 43O- 

Slovenes. 345. 

Social classes* Itead Form of. 41* 
545; physical differences hi 
Switzerland, 283; in the Nether¬ 
lands. 295; in the British Isles. 
330; in Russia^ 352; relative 
htondne&s, 451, 469; stature, 554. 

Social selection, ^ec Selection. 

Spain, see Catalan. Castile, etc.: 
language (‘map), c8 l Saracens 
in, 30; stature in Madrid, 551; 
stature in northern Spain (map), 
170; natural features of, 273; 
cephalic Index im 273. (map) 
'274; stature in, (“map) 275: Jews 
itip 371: long-headed substra¬ 
tum in, 464; Alpine type 111,472; 
race ant! culture in, 502: accli¬ 
matization of Spaniard*, 369. 

Spagmioli, 385, 388, 389, 

Slarizcrthal, 292. 

Stature, s« also names of coun¬ 
tries; geographical distribution, 
78; world map, 79; influence of 
environment and food supply, 
80; direct influence of altitude* 
Kr, 226-2:28; selective influence 
of great altitudes, 82; and in- 
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fertility of bm\ in south western 
France, B3-S5; artificial selec¬ 
tion , 85: relation to health, 8$, 
86; effect of military selection, 
96 : immigration and stature, 
8$: indirect effect of occupa¬ 
tions, 89: direct effect oF occu¬ 
pations, pi-95; influence of city 
life, 95; sexual differences, 96: 
geographical distribution in 
Europe (map), 97: and blond- 
ness, ioG; curves for, in Scot¬ 
land. Liguria. Sardinia, S08: in 
southwestern Franco and Spain 
(map I, l?0; in northwestern 
Germany imaph 225: in Ger¬ 
many, 226: in Europe, 466, 467; 
In cities, J|1-555: in diffenjnt 
social classes, 554; anthropo¬ 
metric methods, 594; and head 
form, 606. 

Stavanger, 207■ 

Suicide, in France, (map) 520; in 
England, (map) 521; in Ttaly r 
526; in Germany, 527: in Sax¬ 
ony, 53R. 

Scan*, 441. 

Swabia, see WurtcmbetfiE. 

S weden. sec al s* ■ Scan din;! v ta: -1 ai - 
urc (map), 210,, 220; prehistoric 
culture, 507; bronze culture. 509. 

5w ilierLan d„ Scbaffhausen* 17 : 
languages in, 2+ 2S1, 282: col¬ 
our of hair, 75. (map) -?&4; stal_ 
ure, $2, (map) 285: stature by 
occupations, 00; diversity of 
population, 40, 1052 the Lake 
Dweller*. iao, 471 H 4®. SOi; 
head Form. 116, 282. 501; Teu¬ 
tonic type, 285; relation tff col¬ 
our and statu re, 28 6; Alpine 
type in, 471: stature in cities, 
5^a; colour in cities, 556, 

Syrians, J?5. 4+4 447- 

Szekler*, see also Hungary: 4J0, 
433. 43+ 

Tachtadsky. 447. 

Tadjiks, sec also Galchas: 417, 
449, 4M- 4?3- 


Tasmania, disharmonism in, 39. 

Tatars, classification, 560; crossed 

with Great Russians. 567; classi¬ 
fication. 415, 419; the Crimean 
Tatars. 420. 438; the Azerbcid- 
jiam 419, 443, 449 

Tchetchcn, 441. 

Tchouds, sec also Finns: 341, 343, 
Jtii 

Tchuvaahes, see Chou cas hes, 

Terra mart, 4 B 9 , 5^. 5°^i 5»J- 

Tcutonk racial type^ stature, 98, 
99: in Britain, lot; general de¬ 
scription, t2i; nose ok 122: 
Alpine type repelled by, 147; 
in Brittany. 152, 153; in Nor¬ 
mandy, [53; in France and Bel¬ 
gium, 156; in Limoges. 179; in 
Norway* 205: Lis rafousness, 
206; in Austria and Salzburg. 
228: about Vienna, 229: in val¬ 
ley of the Danube, 229; ils his¬ 
toric expansion. 237; early in¬ 
vasions of Italy, 254; in Swit¬ 
zerland, My. in Austria-Hun¬ 
gary' 349: relation to Slavs, 
356; a variety ofc neolithic long¬ 
headed type* 467: and -utcide, 
519; a city type. 543. S4b; .1 
dominant class. 549 i its diffi¬ 
culty in acclimatization, 5S3. 

Thessaly, cephalic index in. w. 
Roumanian LanguaKe in. 42+ 

Thuringerwiilri, jsH. 

Thuringia, stature, 82; Cro-Mag¬ 
non type in. 177; Slavic inva¬ 
sion of, 244. 

Tiber River, 269. 

Toulouse, deformation of head, 
SI* 

Transylvania, peoples m, 42B. 
(map) 4^ 

Trcbnitz, 239. (plan) *40. 

Trysil, 210- 

Tschcrke^^ci, see Circassian>v, 

Tunis, sec Africa; colour, 71; 
birth rite in, 57^ 

Turkestan, 41k 

Turkey, European (map), 402; 
ethnic heterogeneity of, 4^5- 
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Turkomans, 4 id. 417, 450. 451. 

Turks, linguistic deification. 

; European, 404. 405; synon¬ 
ymous with Mohammedan. 405; 
smalt number in European 
Turkey, 406; speech and re- 
Sigion o i Osnianli. 415; origin, 
417-419; subtype in Anatolia, 
4 * 9 * 

Tuscany, 252. 

Types, illustrations. 53: pure and 
mixed, 56: definition. 105- he¬ 
redity of, 120, 

Tyrol, stature, £3, (map) rot, 102. 
3®fe 351: languages, 282; bead 
form, 3&7, (map) 291; at geo¬ 
graphical centre of the conti¬ 
nent, 290; Slavic immigrations. 

m 

Tiakons, 408, 

Ukraine (Little Russia), see also 
Russia: colour in, 347, 

Umbrians, their territory, 252: 
physical anthropology, 263; and 
Etruscans, 264 (imp); prehis¬ 
toric culture, 500. 502. 

United States, distribution of 
population, 13: stature of immt- 
j?rants, 89; industrialism and 
stature, 93: distribution of Jews, 
37 b 

Ural-Altaic languages, 415. 

Vaigc, 205, 

Valais, 293. 

Valdcsi, 33, 257, 

Vandals, in Africa. 30. 

Variation, limits in head Forms, 
38. 54. 5*3; how eliminated, 53. 

Varna, 425. 

Vascons. 198, 

Venet.es (in Morbihau), 132, 

Venetians, stature, 25S, 

Vcncto* cthntc interimxtnre in, 
S55p~35& 

Vienna, Teutonic type »bout H 22S. 

Village types, heredity r-rrmr en- 
vironment, 8; Mew England, 
13; Slavic, 239, (plana) 240, 


(snap) 242] Germanic, 240, 
(plan) 241. (map) 242: Celtic, 
(map) 242. 

Villa nova, 469, 503. 

Visigoths, ifjS, 

Vistnlan type, 507, <Soi, 

Vfeaya* 

Vlachs, 423. 

Voguls, 360, 361, 365. 

Vosges Mountains, colour in, 75; 
hrachycephaly in. 159; stature 
fo, m 6 . 

Voiiaks, 361. 362. 365. 

Wak^ see also British Isles: 
Keltic language in, 22: brunet- 
nws in, 320; Si lures in, 3*S> 
3 Ji ; suicide in. 521. 

Wallaehs, sec also Roumanians: 

4*8 

Walloons, see also Belgium; col¬ 
our, 72; language, 157. USt 

Warsaw, stature of Jews, 379, 
(map) 381; stature of Poles 
(rnap), 3S0; social statu* (map), 
381. 

Watschn culture. 492, 

Wolfachp 22S, 232. 

Women, seldom measured, 36: 
their persistency in primitive 
characteristics, 399, 400, 427. 

Wuifetitbcrtr, stature and colour, 
to6: Alpine type in, 218: rela¬ 
tive blondness, 233. 234: bead 
form and dialects in (map), 
233: village communities in. 
238; Slavs in. 244: culture in, 
493; head form of different 
classes, 54& 

Yorkshire, Norman blood in, 13, 
3t7: stature H 93: Saxon* in, 315: 
facial features, 33 1: tempera¬ 
ment, 333' 

Yuruks, 419. 

ZcdftAd, Alpine type tn, 297-299, 
47 -- 

Zillerthal. 292. 


Zmzar, see Roumanians, 434. 
Zyriaos, 363, 

' <s> 
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